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COUNCIL ZOP HAGEE si"  e 
: ee 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE GERMAN DECLARATION OF NEUTRALITY AND THE ELEC- 
TION OF FELIX V. 


1438—1439. 


EuceEnius IV. might triumph at Florence; but the fathers 
of Basel, weakened yet not dismayed, pursued their iamaee 
course with an appearance of lofty indifference. In_ the Coun- 

cil of 
January, 1438, they suspended Eugenius IV. from Basel. 
his office for venturing to summon a Council to ae 
Ferrara without their assent. The logical consequence of 
such a step was the deposition of Eugenius, and to this 
Cardinal d’Allemand and his followers were ready to proceed. 
But, although all who had any leaning towards Eugenius, 
or who had any scruples about the omnipotence of the 
Council, had already left Basel, there still remained many 
who did not wish to proceed at once to extremities. Motives 
of statesmanship and considerations of expediency landed 
them in a somewhat illogical position. ‘Through their desire 
to support the Council without attacking the Pope they were 
nicknamed at Basel ‘ the Greys,’ as being neither black nor 
white.! This party, though it had the weakness which in 
ecclesiastical matters always attaches to a party that is 
trimming through political pressure, was still strong enough 
to put off for some time the deposition of Eugenius. It 
raised technical points, disputed each step, and gave weight 
to the remonstrances against a new schism which came 
from the princes of Europe. 


1 FEn. Syl., De Con. Basil. (ed. 1700), p. 9. ‘Quorum postea sectam 
Wilhelmus, Constantiensis Juris consultus, Griseam-appellavit.’ 


~ 1438. 


4 THE COUNCIL OF BASEL. 


Accordingly, says neas Sylvius, the question of procedure 
against Eugenius was discussed according to the Socratic 
method. Every possible suggestion was made, and every 
possible objection was raised against it. Was Eugenius to 
be dealt with simply as a heretic, or as a relapsed heretic, 
or was he a heretic at all? On such points the fathers 
differed ; but they agreed on March 24 in fulminating against 
the Council of Ferrara, declaring all its procedure null and 
void, and summoning all, under pain of excommunication, 
to quit it and appear at Basel within thirty days. 

It was, however, impossible that this war between the 
Declare. Ope and the Council could continue without excit- 
tion ofthe ing serious attention, on political grounds, amongst 


neutrality é S ° 
ofGer- the European nations most nearly interested in 


March 17, the Papacy. Germany and France, about the same 
time, took measures to protect themselves against 
the dangers with which they were threatened by the impend- 
ing outbreak of a schism. What Germany desired was a 
measure of ecclesiastical reform without the disruption of 
the unity of the Church. It felt no interest in the struggle 
of the Council against the Pope ; rather the German princes 
looked with suspicion upon the avowed object of the Coun- 
cil, of exalting the ecclesiastical oligarchy at the expense of 
the Papacy. It bore too near a resemblance to their own 
policy towards the Empire, and they did not wish to be 
embarrassed in their own schemes by an access of independ- 
ence to the bishops. Accordingly the Electors entered into 
correspondence with Cesarini in 1437, and lent their support 
to his efforts for a compromise between the Pope and the 
Council. When this failed, the Electors, under the guidance 
of Archbishop Raban of Trier, devised a plan of declaring 
the neutrality of Germany in the struggle between the Pope 
and the Council; by so doing they would neither abandon 
the reformation of the Church nor assist in creating a schism, 
but would be in a position to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that offered. This scheme was, no doubt, suggested 
by the example of the withdrawal of the French allegiance 
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from Boniface XIII., and had much to be said in its favour. 
The Electors had sent to obtain the assent of Sigismund 
when the news of his death reached them. 

In March, 1438, the Electors met for the purpose of choosing 
a new king at Frankfort, where they were beset by partisans 
of Eugenius IV. and of the Council. They resolved that 
before proceeding to a new election they would secure a basis 
for their new policy. In a formal document they publicly 
declared on March 17 that they took no part in the differ- 
ences between the Pope and the Council, nor would they 
recognise the punishments, processes, or excommunications 
of either, as of any validity within the Empire. They 
would maintain the rights of the Church till the new king 
found means to restore unity ; if he had not done so within 
six months they would take counsel of the prelates and jurists 
of their land what course to adopt.! Next day Albert, Duke 
of Austria and King of Hungary, Sigismund’s son-in-law, 
was elected king, as Sigismund had wished and planned. 

This declaration of neutrality was a new step in ecclesias- 
tical politics, and was equally offensive to Pope flection 
and Council, both of whom were loud in asserting of Alpert 
that in such a matter neutrality was impossible. ™ 143° 
Both hastened to do all they could to win over Albert; but 
Albert was not easy to win over, nor indeed was he ina 
position to oppose the Electors. His hold on Hungary, 
threatened by the Turks, was but weak, and Bohemia was 
insecure. His personal character was not such as to afford 
much opportunity for intrigue. He was upright and honest, 
reserved in speech, a man who thought more of action than 
of diplomacy. ‘Tall, with sunburnt face and flashing eyes, 
he took his pleasure in hunting when he could not take it in 
warfare, and was content to follow the advice of those whom 
he thought wiser than himself? Ambassadors could do 


1 Miller, Reichstagstheatrum, i., 22, etc. 

2 JEneas Sylvius, in Palacky, Italienische Reise, 116: ‘ Fuit vir magne 
stature, venationis cupidus, in armis promptus, facere quam dicere 
malebat; non ipse per se cernens sed acquiescens consiliis eorum quos 
bonos existimavit ; nigra facie, oculis terribilibus, malorum omnium hostis’. 
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nothing with him, and in July he joined the band of the 
Electors, and declared himself personally in favour of 
neutrality. 
The example of Germany was followed by France. Ger- 
_ many had taken up the attitude most in accordance 
Pragmatic : 5 : . : 
Sanction with its views; France proceeded to do hkewise. 
Vin May, For the large questions of Church government 
ae involved in the struggle between Council and Pope, 
France had little care. Since their failure at Constance the 
theologians ofthe University of Paris had sunk into lethargy. 
France, suffering from the miseries of its long war with 
England, took an entirely practical view of affairs. Its 
object was to retain for its own uses the wealth of the 
Church, and prevent Papal interference with matters of 
finance. Charles VII. determined to adopt in his own 
~ kingdom such of the decrees of the Council as were for his 
advantage, seeing that no opposition could be made by the 
Pope. Accordingly, a Synod was summoned at Bourges on 
May 1, 1438. The ambassadors of Pope and Council urged 
their respective causes. It was agreed that the king should 
write to Pope and Council to stay their hands in proceeding 
against one another; meanwhile, that the reformation be 
not lost, some of the Basel decrees should be maintained in 
France by royal authority. The results of the Synod’s 
deliberation were laid before the king, and on July 7 were 
made binding as a pragmatic sanction! on the French 
Church. The Pragmatic Sanction enacted that General 
Councils were to be held every ten years, and recognised 
the authority of the Council of Basel. The Pope was no 
longer to reserve any of the greater ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, but elections were to be duly made by the rightful 


1 The term Pragmatic Sanction is explained by S. Augustine, Coll. 
III. cum Donatistis : ‘ Pragmaticum rescriptum quod supra preceptum 
Imperiale dicitur’. Similarly Aneas Sylvius in his Commentaries says: 
‘Pragmaticam sanctionem quidam rescriptum principis esse dixerunt, nos 
melius sanctionem de causis possumus appellare. Pragma enim Grecé, 
Latiné, causam significat ; apud Gallos autem Pragmatica sanctio lex est 
quedam de negotiis ecclesiasticis,’ 
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patrons. Grants to benefices in expectancy, ‘ whence all 
agree that many evils arise,’ were to cease, as well as 
reservations. In all cathedral churches one prebend was 
to be given to a theologian who had studied for ten years in 
a university, and who was to lecture or preach at least once 
a week. Benefices were to be conferred in future, one-third 
on graduates, two-thirds on deserving clergy. Appeals to 
Rome, except for important causes, were forbidden. The 
number of Cardinals was to be twenty-four, each of the age 
of thirty at least. Annates and first-fruits were no longer 
to be paid to the Pope, but only the necessary legal fees on 
institution. Regulations were made for greater reverence 
in the conduct of Divine service; prayers were to be said 
by the priest in an audible voice; mummeries in churches 
were forbidden, and clerical concubinage was to be punished 
by suspension for three months.!. Such were the chief 
reforms of its own special grievances, which France wished 
to establish. It was the first step in the assertion of the 
rights of national Churches to arrange for themselves the 
details of their own ecclesiastical organisation. It went 
no further, however, than the amendment of existing griev- 
ances as far as the opportunity allowed. It rested upon 
no principles applicable to the well-being of Christendom. 
While Germany, true to its imperial traditions, was content 
to hold its hand till it discovered some means of bringing 
about a reformation without a schism, France entered upon 
a separatist policy to secure its own interests. 

The issue of both these plans depended upon the struggle 
between the Pope and the Council. Charles VII. ,,. 
besought the Council to suspend their proceed- Electors 


é ; vainly 
ings against the Pope, and received an answer ofier to. 
that it was doing so. On July 12, at a Diet held at between 
. ope an 
Niirnberg, the Electors offered to mediate between Council. 


; 1 
the Pope and Council, but were answered by the Detsber, 


: 8, 
Council’s envoys that secular persons might not “? 


1 It is given in full in Ordonnances des Rois de France de la troisiéme 
race, xiii., 267: briefly in Martene, Amp. Coll., viii., 945, and in Monch, 
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judge ecclesiastical matters, and that it would be a bad pre- 
cedent if Popes and Councils were interfered with.1 The 
Electors, with Albert’s assent, extended the neutrality for four 
months. On October 16, at a second Diet at Nirnberg, 
appeared Cardinal Albergata, as the head of a Papal embassy ; 
but the envoys of the Council, headed by the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, were received with greater marks of distinction. 
Eugenius IV. never again subjected any of his Cardinals to 
such a slight, but chose less important and more skilful 
diplomatists. The Electors again offered to mediate, on 
the basis that the Councils of Ferrara and Basel should 
alike be dissolved, and a new one summoned at another 
place. The Basel envoys replied that they had no instruc- 
tions on this matter; they asked if the Electors accepted 
the decrees of the Council, and were answered in turn that 
~ envoys should be sent to Basel to answer this question. 


At Basel accordingly there was much negotiation with the © 


German envoys, who were joined by those of the other 
princes, but the fathers resolutely opposed a translation 
of the Council, and rejected all proposals tending to that 
end. When the third Diet met at Mainz on March 5, 1439, 
matters had advanced no farther than they were at first. 

To Mainz Eugenius sent no envoys; but many of his 
The Dier @dherents were there to plead his cause, chief 


aad amongst whom was Nicolas of Cusa, a learned 


Pets theologian, who had been an admiring follower of 
ance 0. 


some of Cesarini, ‘the Hercules of Eugenius’ party,’ as 
the de- 


crees of /Eneas Sylvius calls him.? But the Electors now 
asel, 


March, | Wavered in their policy of mediation, and began to 
se turn their eyes to the example of France. They 


1 Patricius, ch. 80: ‘ Quoniam non liceret seculares principes de rebus 
ecclesiasticis judicare, neque esset utile reipublicze ut principes videantur 
legem preescribere Concilio generali et Romano pontifici’. 

* De Concil. Basil., p. 9: ‘Hercules tamen omnium Eugenianorum 
Nicolaus Cusanus existimatus est, homo et priscarum literarum eruditis- 
simus et multarum rerum usu perdoctus, cujusque dolendum sit tam 
nobile ingenium ad illa schismatis studia divertisse, ut legatione ad 
Grecos vigore falsi Decreti fungeretur’. The last sentence refers to the 
fact that Nicolas was one of the ambassadors sent to Constantinople in 
the name of the minority, who claimed to pass their decree of May 7, 1437. 
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tended towards using the opportunity for establishing the 
privileges of the German Church. The Council sent again 
the Patriarch of Aquileia. But the German princes had by 
this time seen that a reconciliation between Pope and Coun- 
cil was impossible. They had an adviser of keen sagacity 
in the legist John of Lysura, sprung, like Nicolas of Cusa, 
from a little village in the neighbourhood of Trier.) He 
was the firm upholder, if not the originator, of the policy 
of neutrality. He now advised the Electors, if nothing 
were to be gained by mediation, to follow the example 
of France, and secure such of the work of the Council of 
Basel as satisfied them. On March 26 the Diet took the 
unwelcome step of publishing its acceptance of the Basel 
decrees concerning the superiority of General Councils, the 
organisation of provincial and diocesan synods, the aboli- 
tion of reservations and expectancies, freedom of election to 
ecclesiastical benefices, and the abolition of annates and 
other oppressive exactions of the Curia. The Pope was not 
to refuse confirmation to the election of a bishop, except for 
some grave reason approved by the Cardinals. Appeals to 
Rome, until the cases had been heard in the bishops’ courts, 
were, with few exceptions, forbidden. Excommunications 
were not to be inflicted on a town for the fault of a few 
individuals. Such were the chief provisions of this prag- 
matic sanction of Germany. 

The state of things which now existed in France and 
Germany was really a reversion to the system of , 
concordats with which the Council of Constance Pope and 
had ended. The rights that had then been granted ae 
by the Papacy for five years, and had afterwards proved 
mere illusory concessions, were now extended and secured. 
The strife between the Pope and the Council enabled the 
State in both countries to assert, under the sanction of a 
General Council, liberties and privileges which needed no 

1 About Lysura see En. Sylv., De Ratisbonensi Dieta, in Mansi, Ora- 
tiones Pii IT., iii., 66. At Basel he and Cusa were looked upon with 


equal dislike, and there was a saying current: ‘ Cusa et Lysura pervertunt 
omnia jura’. — 
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Papal approval. Such a policy of selection was opposed 
equally to the ideas of the Council and of the Pope. The 
Council wished for adhesion to its suspension of Eugenius 
IV.; the Pope was not likely to acquiesce quietly in the loss 
of his prerogatives and of his revenues. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, each was bent on using its opportunities. Eugenius 
IV. hoped by the brilliancy of his success at Florence to 
establish himself again in a position to interfere in European 
affairs. The Council trusted that, if it carried to extremities 
its proceedings against the Pope, Germany and France, 
after establishing reforms by virtue of its authority, would be 
driven to approve of a decisive step when it was once taken. 

Accordingly at Basel the process against Eugenius IV. 
Discus. | Was prepared. The proctors of the Council gathered 


Honit, together a hundred and fifty articles against the 


~ the heresy Pope, swelling the number of charges to make 
eae IV. the matter look more terrible,! though all converged 
1439. to the one point, that Eugenius by dissolving the 
Council had made himself a schismatic and the author of 
a schism. It was clear that such a process might be pro- 
tracted endlessly by a few determined opponents at every 
stage of the pleadings. The more resolute spirits, led by 
a Burgundian abbot Nicolas, carried the adoption of a more 
summary method of procedure. The Council was summoned 
to discuss the heresy of Eugenius and set forth the great 
points of Catholic doctrine which he had impugned. This 
discussion took place in the middle of April, and for six 
whole days, morning and afternoon, the dispute went on. 
First the theologians laid down eight conclusions :— 

(1) It is a truth of the Catholic faith that a General 
Council has power over a Pope or any other Christian 
man. 

(2) It is likewise a truth that the Pope cannot by his 


authority dissolve, transfer, or prorogue a General Council 
lawfully constituted. 


* Patricius, ch. 72: ‘Causidicorum more, capitibus centum et quin- 
quaginta, ut res atrocior videretur, patribus proponunt’. 
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(3) Any one who pertinaciously opposes these truths is to 
be accounted a heretic. 

(4) Eugenius IV. opposed these truths when first he 
attempted by the plenitude of the Apostolic power to dis- 
solve or transfer the Council of Basel. 

(5) When admonished by.the Council he withdrew his 
errors opposed to these truths. 

(6) His second attempt at dissolution contains an inex- 
cusable error concerning the faith. 

(7) In attempting to repeat his dissolution he lapses into 
the errors which he revoked. 

(8) By persisting in his contumacy, after admonition 
by the Council to recall his dissolution, and by calling a 
Council to Ferrara, he declares himself pertinacious. 

The Archbishop of Palermo, who had formerly dis- 
tinguished himself as an opponent of Eugenius IV., now 
at his King’s bidding counselled moderation. He argued 
with much acuteness that Eugenius had not contravened 
any article of the Creeds, nor the greater truths of Christian- 
ity, and could not be called heretical or relapsed. John of 
Segovia answered that the decrees of Constance were articles 
of faith, which it was heresy to impugn. The Bishop of 
Argos followed on the same side in a speech of much passion, 
which the Archbishop of Palermo indignantly interrupted. 
The Bishop of Argos called the Pope ‘the minister of the 
church’. ‘No,’ cried the Archbishop of Palermo, ‘he is its 
master.’ ‘Yet,’ said John of Segovia, ‘his title is ‘‘ servant 
of the servants of God”’.’ The Archbishop of Palermo was 
reduced to silence. 

The discussion went on; but really narrowed itself to 
two questions, ‘Has a General Council authority over a 
Pope? Is this an article of faith?’! The disputation at 
last ended, and the voting began. Three deputations at 
once voted for the conclusions of the theologians. The 
fourth deputation accepted the first three conclusions, but 


1A summary of these arguments on the two points is given by AEneas 
Sylvius, De Concil. Basil., pp. 16-42. 
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doubted about the last five; it hoped by delay to keep the 
whole question open. When the day came for a general 
congregation to be held, the Archbishops of Milan and 
Palermo prepared for resistance with the aid of the am- 
bassadors of the princes. They pressed for delay, on the 
ground that the princes of Europe were not sufficiently 
represented. When they had finished their arguments, 
Cardinal d’Allemand made a splendid speech for a party 
leader. The princes of Europe, he said, were well enough 
represented by their prelates; the Archbishops of Milan, 
Palermo, and Lyons had said all that could be said. They 
had complained that the voice of the bishops was disre- 
garded in the Council, and that the lower clergy carried 
everything against them. What Council had done so much 
to raise the condition of bishops, who till now had been 
~ mere shadows with staff and mitre, different only in dress 
and revenues from their clergy ? The Archbishop of Paler- 
mo had said that his opinion ought to prevail because more 
bishops were on his side. The order of the Council could 
not be changed to suit his convenience; it had pleased him 
well enough so long as he was in the majority. Everybody 
knew that the prelates were only anxious to please their 
princes; they confessed to God in private, to their political 
superiors in public. He himself maintained that it was not 
the position, but the worth, of a man that was of importance. 
‘I could not set the lie of the wealthiest prelate above the 
truth spoken by a simple priest. Do not, you bishops, 
despise your inferiors; the first martyr was not a bishop 
but a deacon.’ The example of the early Church showed 
that Councils were not restricted to bishops. If it were so 
now, they would be at the mercy of the Italians, and there 
would be an end to all further reforms. The Archbishop of 
Palermo pressed for delay only as a means of wasting a 
favourable opportunity. He threatened them with the anger 
of princes, as if the Council was to obey princes, and not 
princes the Council. They must cleave to the truth at 
all hazards. He ended by urging them to affirm the first 
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three conclusions, as a means of stopping the intrigues 
of Eugenius IV., and defer for the present the remainder in 
deference to the Archbishop of Palermo’s request. 

All listened with admiration to the dashing onslaught of 
D’Allemand. But on the attempt to read the decree affirming 
the three conclusions a scene of wild clamour and confusion 
arose, as had happened two years before. The Patriarch of 
Aquileia turned to the Archbishop of Palermo and cried out, 
‘You do not know the Germans; if you go on thus, you will 
not leave this land with your head on your shoulders’. There 
was a loud cry that the liberty of the Council was being 
attacked. Again the citizens of Basel had to interfere to keep 
the peace. The fathers were free to conduct their debates at 
pleasure, but a citizen guard was always present to see that 
arguments were not enforced by stronger than verbal means.! 

When silence was restored, the debate was resumed for a 
while, till Cardinal d’Allemand again rose to put the question. 
The Archbishop of Palermo interposed, saying, ‘ You despise 
our entreaties, you despise the kings and princes of Europe, 
you despise the prelates; but beware lest, while you despise 
all, yourselves be despised by all. We have the majority of 


‘prelates on our side; we form the Council. In the name of 


the prelates I declare that the motion must not be carried.’ 
There was a hubbub as ofa battle-field, and all was again 
confusion. John of Segovia was sufficiently respected by 
both parties to obtain a hearing while he denounced the 
scandal of the day’s proceedings, urged the observance of 
the ordinary procedure of the Council, and defended the 
authority of the president. His speech made no impression 
on the Archbishop of Palermo, who declared that he and the 
prelates of his party constituted the Council, and would not 
allow any decree to be published in the teeth of the protest 
he had just made. No one kept his seat; the rival partisans 


1 FEn. Syl., De Concil. Basil., 60: ‘Servaverunt semper hunc morem 
cives, ut in omni negotio adesse curarent, quod pariturum dissensiones 
arbitrarentur, illud przcipue adcaventes ne qui tumultus fierent, neve 
alize quam verbales rixz’. 
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gathered round their leaders, the Cardinal of Aries and the 
Archbishop of Palermo, and looked like two armies drawn 
up for contest. It seemed that the Archbishop’s policy 
would prevail, that the congregation would be ended by the 
evening darkness without passing any vote, and thus a 
substantial triumph be gained for Eugenius IV. The fol- 
lowers of the Cardinal of Arles loudly upbraided him with 
his incompetency: ‘Why do you sleep? Where is now 
your courage and your skill?’ ; 

But the Cardinal was only waiting his time. When a 
slight lull prevailed he called out suddenly in a loud voice, 
‘I have a letter just come from France which contains 
wonderful, almost incredible news, which I would like to lay 
before you’. There was at once silence, and D’Allemand 
began to read some trivialities; then the pretended letter 
“went on to say that messengers of Eugenius IV. filled France 
and preached that the Pope was above the Council; they 
were gaining credit, and the Council ought to take measures 
to check them. ‘Fathers,’ said the Cardinal, ‘the neces- 
sary measures are found in the eight propositions which you 
have examined, all of which, however, you do not intend at 
present to pass; but I declare the three first to be passed, 
in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost.’ 
Thus saying, he hastily left his seat and was followed by 
his triumphant partisans. He had snatched a formal victory 
at a time when defeat seemed imminent. He had shown 
that French craft was a match for Italian subtilty. 

A few days afterwards arrived from Mainz the ambassadors 
Bcctiy of the Electors, from whom the opponents of the 
of the decree expected help in their resistance. But the 


German i 5 2 
ambas- Electors at Mainz had practically forsaken their 


Bal position of mediators. They had seen the hope- 

: lessness of mediation unless supported by a general 
agreement of European powers. Private interests prevailed 
too strongly for this to be possible. Portugal and Castile 
were at variance. Milan and Aragon had their own ends in 


view in any settlement that might be made with the Pope. 
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The attitude of France was dubious; and the Germans sus- 
pected that France aimed at getting the Council into its 
own hands, and reviving the French hold upon the Papacy. 
The Electors had no settled policy, and were content with a 
watchful neutrality. The German ambassadors did nothing 
at Basel, though an attempt was made to revive the national 
divisions, and procure joint action on the part of the German 
nation. On May g, the German ambassadors were present, 
though by an accident, at a general congregation which 
accepted the form of decree embodying the conclusions 
previously passed. Again there was a stormy scene. The 
Archbishop of Milan denounced the Cardinal of Arles as 
another Catiline, surrounded by a band of ruffians. When 
the Cardinal of Arles began to read the decree the Archbishop 
of Palermo thundered forth his protest. Each side shouted 
down the other, to prevent their proceedings from claiming 
conciliar validity. The Cardinal of Arles rose to leave the 
room. His opponents prepared to stay and enact their 
protest ; but a sudden cry of one who declared that he would 
not be untrue to his oath, and allow the Council to degenerate 
into a conventicle,! recalled all to a sense of the gravity of 
the situation. All felt that they were on the verge of dis- 
ruption of the Council. The Cardinal resumed his seat ; 
those who were departing were recalled. The Bishop of 
Albi read a protest to himself, for no one could hear him 
for the hubbub. The Lombards, Castilians, and Aragonese 
declared their adhesion to the protest, and left the congrega- 
tion. The Cardinal of Arles then went on with the ordinary 
business, late though it was, and the form of decree was at 
last adopted. Asthe Archbishop of Palermo left the Council 
he turned to his followers and said with indignation, ‘ Twice, 
twice’. It was the second time that the policy of the 
Cardinal of Arles had been too acute for him, and had 
baffled his attempts at obstruction. 


1 En, Syl., De Concil. Basil., 74. ‘‘ Absit a me,” inquit Pater, ‘‘ut 
in vestro conventiculo maneam aut aliquid agam quod jurejurando a me 
prestito sit adversum.” ’ 
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For a few days the followers of the Archbishop of Palermo 


Thede. absented themselves from the meetings of the 
demning deputations; and on May 15 the ambassadors of the 
the here- 


seer Electors feebly protested that they did not assent to 


Eugenius any proceedings which were contrary to the con- 
Risse’, clusions of the Diet of Mainz. Next day they tried 
1439- to make a compromise, but failed, as the opponents 


of the decree could not make up their minds what terms 
they were prepared to accept. A session was held on the 
same day, May 16, for the publication of the decree. The 
greater number of prelates refused to be present. None of 
the Aragonese bishops, none from any of the Spanish king- 
doms, would attend. From Italy there was only one, and 
from the other kingdoms only twenty. But the Cardinal of 
Arles was not deterred by their absence. He had a large 
~ following of the inferior clergy, and had recourse to a strange 
expedient to cast greater ecclesiastical prestige over the 
assembly. He gathered from the churches of Basel the 
relics of the saints, which, borne by priests, were set in the 
vacant places of the bishops. When the proceedings began, 
the sense of the gravity of the situation moved all to tears. 
In the absence of opposition the decree was read peaceably, 
and was formally passed. 

On May 22 the ambassadors of the princes appeared in 
a general congregation, and took part in the business, 
excusing themselves for their previous absence on the ground 
that it was not their duty as ambassadors to mix with such 
matters. It was clear from such vacillating conduct on the 
part of their representatives that the princes of Europe had 
little real interest in the struggle between Pope and Council. 
They had ceased to act as moderators, and had no large 
views about the need of ecclesiastical reforms. They were 
content to gain what they could for their separate interests, 
as they understood them at the moment, and to let the whole 
matter drift. ‘They were incapable of interposing to free the 
question of reform from the meshes of personal jealousy in 
which it had become entangled, So long as every power 
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which could interfere with their own projects was enfeebled, 
they were content that things should take their own course. 
The only man at Basel with a settled policy was the Cardinal 
of Arles; and he was no more than a party leader, bent on 
using the democracy of the Council as a means of asserting 
the power of the ecclesiastical oligarchy against the Papal 
monarchy. 

Emboldened by his first triumph, the Cardinal of Arles 
pursued his course. The German ambassadors Deposi- 
still urged a suspension of the process against the ten of 


Eugenius 

Pope. On June 13 a solemn answer was made by IV.de-_ 
the Council that the process had now been sus- aoe 
’ 


pended for two years in deference to the wishes of 139. 

princes. They must not take it amiss if the Council, whose 
business it was to regulate the affairs of the Church, de- 
clined to delay any longer. Faith, religion, and discipline 
would be alike destroyed if one man had the power to set 
himself against a General Council, and bear a tyrant’s sway 
over the Church; they would rather die than desert the 
cause of liberty... The ambassadors were silent when, on 
June 23, the remaining five of the eight conclusions were 
decreed by the Council, and Eugenius IV. was cited to 
appear in two days and hear his sentence. The plague was 
at this time raging in Basel, and very little pressure would 
have sufficed to induce the fathers to transfer the Council 
elsewhere; but there was no real agreement amongst the 
powers of Europe. The session on June 25 was attended 
by thirty-nine bishops and abbots, and some 300 of the 
lower clergy. Eugenius IV. was summoned by the bishops, 
and when he did not appear was declared contumacious. 
He was declared to be a notorious cause of scandal to the 
Church, a despiser of the decrees of the Holy Synods, a 
persistent heretic, and destroyer of the rights of the Church. 
As such he was deposed from his office; all were freed 
from his allegiance, and were forbidden to call him Pope 


1 Cf, Patricius, ch. 91. 
VOL. III. 2 ? 
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any longer. The dominant party in the Council had 
everything to win and nothing to lose by pursuing to its 
end the quarrel with the Pope. In the divided state of 
political interests there was a chance that some of the 
European powers might be drawn to its side if once a 
decided step was taken. But it forgot, in the excitement 
of the conflict, that the Council’s hold upon men’s obedience 
was a moral hold, and rested upon hopes of ecclesiastical 
reform. When this had been sacrificed to the necessities 
of a party conflict, when a schism and not a reformation 
was the issue of the Council’s activity, its authority was 
practically gone. It required only a little time to make 
this clearly manifest. 

The Council, however, did not hesitate in its course. On 
Seen the day of the deposition of Eugenius IV. a con- 
~ Basel. sultation was held about future procedure; and 
oe the opinion of John of Segovia was adopted, to 
defer for sixty days the election to the vacant office of Pope. 
The position of the Council was discouraging. The plague, 
which since the spring had been raging in Basel, had grown 
fiercer in the summer heat. Five thousand of the inhabit- 
ants are said to have fallen before its ravages. ~ Terror 
prevailed on every side, and it was hard to keep the Council 
together. The learned jurist Pontano and the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, two pillars of the Council, were amongst those 
who fell victims to the mortality. The streets were thronged 
with funerals and priests bearing the sacrament to the dying. 
The dead were buried in pits to save the trouble of digging 
single graves. Aineas Sylvius was stricken by the plague, 
but recovered. Eight of his friends amongst the clerks of 
the Council died. 


? See his account of the plague, De Concil. Basil., 85, and Commen- 
tari, 7. His own cure is thus described: ‘Quoniam sinistrum inguen 
lesum erat sinistri pedis vena aperta est; tum die toto et in partem 
noctis prohibitus somnus ; exin pulvis quidam ebibitus est, cujus materiam 
medicus revelare noluit; ulceri et loco leso nunc rafani viridis succi 
pleni incisz portiones, nunc madidz crete frusta supponebantur. Inter 
haec aucta febrisingentem capitis dolorem et salutis desperationem adduxit.’ 
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In spite of all danger and the repeated advice of his 
friends that he should flee before the pestilence, the tyiymvirs 
Cardinal of Arles stood to his post, and so kept the 2Ppointed 


Council together. At the beginning of October the pate Elec- 
business of the Council was resumed, and the Papacy. 
method of the new election was discussed. The College of 
Cardinals was represented in Basel only by Louis d’Alle- 
mand. It was clear that Electors must be appointed. After 
some discussion their number was fixed at thirty-two, but 
there were many opinions about the means of choosing 
them. At last William, Archdeacon of Metz, proposed the 
names of three men who should be trusted to co-opt the 
remaining twenty-nine. The three whose high character 
and impartiality were supposed to place them above sus- 
picion were Thomas, Abbot of Dundrennan, in Scotland,} 
John of Segovia, a Castilian, and Thomas of Corcelles, 
Canon of Amiens. At first this plan met with great ob- 
jections; but they gradually disappeared on discussion. 
The Germans urged that they were not represented, and 
it was agreed that the three should associate with them- 
selves a German, Christian, Provost of S. Peter’s in Bruma, 
in the diocese of Olmitz. They took an oath that they 
would choose fitting men who had the fear of God before their 
eyes and would not reveal the names of those they chose till 
the time of their publication in a general Congregation. 

The triumvirs at once set about their business. They 
conferred with representative men of every nation ; ea ie 
they did their best to acquaint themselves with tion of the 

5 c Electors. 
the characters of those whom they had in view. October, 
Yet they displayed singular discretion in their “* 
inquiries; and when, on October 28, they met to make 
their election, no one knew their intentions. Next day the 
congregation was crowded to hear their decision. Every- 
where speculation was rife. The more vain and more 
simple among the fathers displayed their own estimate of 


1¢ Abbatem de Dunduno, Ordinis Cisterciensis, Dioccesis Candidz 
Casze’ (Whithern in Galloway), Ain. Syl., De Concil. Basil., p. 89. 
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their deserts by appearing in fine clothes, with many 
attendants, ready to enter the conclave at once.t Suspense 
was prolonged because the Cardinal of Arles was late. He 
appeared at last with a gloomy face, and took his seat, 
saying, ‘If the triumvirs have done well, I confess that I 
am rather late; if they have done ill, 1am too soon’. He 
was afraid that their democratic sympathies might have 
outrun his own. His words were an evil omen; every one 
prepared for a dissension, which in the matter of a new 
election would work irreparable ruin to the Council. 

The triumvirs behaved with singular prudence. First 
Thomas of Dundrennan, then John of Segovia, explained 
the principles on which they had acted. They had regarded 
national divisions, and had considered the representative 
character of whose whom they chose; goodness, nobility, 
. and learning had been the tests which they had used. The 
general result of their choice was that the electors would 
consist of twelve bishops, including the Cardinal of Arles, 
which was the number of the twelve apostles, seven abbots, 
five theologians, nine doctors and men of learning, all in 
priests’ orders. This announcement in some degree appeased 
the general dread. When the names were read, the position 
of the men chosen, and their distribution amongst nations, 
met with general approval. The Cardinal’s brow cleared; 
he praised the triumvirs for their wisdom and prudence, 
and the Congregation separated in contentment. On Oc- 
tober 30, after the usual ceremonies, the electors entered 
the conclave in the house Zur Briicke. 

The Cardinal of Arles was, of course, ready with a nomi- 
nee for the Papal office; naturally, he had not 


Amade ante : : 

Coe proceeded to extremities without making prepara- 
u ° . 
Savoy, tions for the result. If the cause of the Council 
candidate 


forthe | Was to succeed, it must again strike its roots into 
European politics, and must secure an influential 
protector. As other princes had grown cold towards the 


1 Fn. Syl., De Concil. Basil., gt. 
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Council, the Duke of Savoy had declared himself its ad- 
herent. The greater part of the fathers now remaining at 
Basel were Savoyards. Amadeus VIII. had ruled over 
Savoy since 1391. He was a prudent man, who knew how 
to take advantage of his neighbours’ straits, and had greatly 
increased the dominions and importance of Savoy till it 
embraced the lands that extended from the Upper Sdone 
to the Mediterranean, and was bounded by Provence, 
Dauphiné, the Swiss Confederacy, and the Duchy of Milan. 
Like many others, Amadeus VIII. had drawn his profits 
from the necessities of Sigismund, who, in 1416, elevated 
Savoy to the dignity of a duchy. The Duke of Savoy 
refused to take any side in the internal struggles of France 
or in the war between France and England, but grew rich 
on his neighbours’ misfortunes. He married a daughter of 
Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy; his eldest daughter 
was married to Filippo Maria, Duke of Milan, his second 
was the widow of Louis of Anjou. From his wealth, his 
position, and his connexions, the Duke of Savoy was a man 
of great political influence. But the death of his eldest son 
caused him deep grief and unhappiness. In 1431 he retired 
from active life, and built himself a luxurious retreat at 
‘Ripaille, whither he withdrew with seven companions to 
lead a life of religious seclusion. His abode was called 
the Temple of S. Maurice; he and his followers wore grey 
cloaks, like hermits, with gold crosses round their necks, 
and long staffs in their hands.1 Yet Amadeus, in his 
seclusion, took a keen interest in affairs, and, when the 
suspension of Eugenius IV. was decreed by the Council, 
sent an embassy to the Pope excusing the Council, and 
offering to mediate. As matters went on his support was 
more openly declared, and he offered to send to Basel the 
prelates of his land. During the year 1439 Savoyards had 
largely reinforced the Council, and the scheme of electing 


1 See his life by Ain. Sylvius, De Viris Claris ; in Mansi, Orationes, 
iii., 178. Alneas saw him at Ripaille, and says: ‘Vitam magis volup- 
tuosam quam penitentialem degebat ’ (Comment., 3). 
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Amadeus as the future Pope had taken definite form. 
Amadeus had consulted other princes on the subject, and 
from the Duke of Milan had received the warmest promises 
of support. The electors to the Papacy had been chosen 
equally from the nations represented at the Council—France, 
Italy, Germany, and Spain. But, from its geographical 
position, Savoy was reckoned both in France and Italy. 
Of the twelve bishops amongst the electors seven were 
Savoyards; the others were the Cardinal of Arles, two 
French and one Spanish bishop, and the Bishop of Basel. 
Without any accusation of false play in the choice of the 
electors, it fell out that quite half of them were either 
subjects of Amadeus or were bound to him by ties of 
gratitude. 

The proceedings of the conclave were conducted with the 
Election utmost decorum.! At its commencement the Car- 


of Ama- —_ dinal of Arles reminded the electors that the situa- 
ee tion of affairs needed a rich and powerful Pope, who 


ber 5,1439. could defend the Council against its adversaries. 
On the first scrutiny of votes it was found that seventeen 
candidates had been nominated, of whom Amadeus had the 
greatest number of votes—sixteen. On the next scrutiny he 
had nineteen votes, and on the third twenty-one. His 
merits and the objections that could be raised against him 
‘were keenly but temperately discussed, and in the final 
scrutiny on November 5 it was found that he had received 
twenty-six votes, and his election to the Papacy was solemnly 
announced by the Cardinal of Arles. 

The Council published the election throughout Christen- 
dom, and named an embassy headed by the Cardinal of Arles, 
with seven bishops, three abbots, and fourteen doctors, to 
carry to Amadeus the news of his election. Probably from 
want of money, the embassy did not leave Basel till Decem- 
ber 3, when it was accompanied by envoys of the citizens 


1 #En, Sylvius, who was clerk of the Conclave, says: ‘ Nihil nisi 
honestum vidi’ (De Viris Claris, 180). His account of the proceedings 
of the Conclave, De Concil, Basil., p. 100, etc., is given in great detail. 
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and several nobles. On reaching Ripaille they were met by 
the nobles of Savoy. Amadeus, with his hermit comrades, 
advanced to meet them with the cross borne before him. 
Amadeus entered into negotiations in a business-like spirit, 
and rather surprised the ambassadors of the Council by 
stipulating that a change should be made in the form of the 
oath administered to the Pope, that he should keep his her- 
mit’s beard and his former name of Amadeus. The envoys 
replied that the oath must be left to the Council; they could 
not alter the custom of assuming a religious name; the beard 
might be left for the present. Amadeus also disappointed 
the Council’s envoys by showing an unexpected care about 
his future financial position. ‘You have abolished annates,’ 
he said; ‘what do you expect the Pope to live on? I can- 
not consume my patrimony and disinherit my sons.’ They 
were driven to promise the cautious old man a grant of first- 
fruits of vacant benefices. 

At last matters were arranged. Amadeus accepted his 
election, assumed the name of Felix V., and took gat 
the oath as prescribed by the Council. Then he nings of 

: 2 ieee, : Felix V. 
left his solitude in Ripaille, and went in pontifical january, 
pomp to Tonon, where, amid the ecclesiastical ve 
‘solemnities of Christmastide, his friends were so struck by 
the incongruity of his bearded face that they persuaded him 
to shave. On the festival of the Epiphany he took the final 
step of separating himself from his worldly life by declaring 
his eldest son Louis Duke of Savoy, and his second son 
Philip Count of Geneva. By the Council’s advice he agreed 
not to fill up the offices of the Curia, lest by so doing he 
should hinder the reconciliation of those who held them 
under Eugenius IV.; as a provisional measure they were put 
into commission. Felix V. also submitted to the Council’s 
demand that, in the letters announcing his election, the 
Pope’s name should come after that of the Council. On the 
other hand, the Council allowed him to create new Cardinals, 
even in contradiction to their decrees on this point. Felix 
named four, but only one of those, the Bishop of Lausanne, 
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as a dutiful subject, accepted the doubtful dignity, to which 
small hope of revenue was attached. 

On February 26, the Council of Basel issued a decree 
Views of Commanding all to obey Felix V., and excommuni- 
Eugenius cating those who refused. This was naturally 
his Curia. followed by a similar decree of Eugenius IV. from 
Florence on March 23. Neither of these decrees was very 
efficacious. Eugenius IV. had strengthened himself in 
December by creating seventeen Cardinals, Bessarion and 
Isiodore of Russia among the Greeks, two Spaniards, four 
Frenchmen, one Englishman (John Kemp, Archbishop of 
York), one Pole, one German, one Hungarian, and five 
Italians. Unlike the nominees of Felix, all accepted the 
office except the Bishop of Krakau, who refused the offers of 
both Popes alike. The news of the election of Amadeus at 
first caused some consternation-in the court of Eugenius 
IV.; but the sagacity of Cesarini restored their confidence. 
‘ Be not afraid,’ he said, ‘ for now you have conquered, since 
one has been elected by the Council whom flesh and blood 
has revealed to them, not their Heavenly Father. I was 
afraid lest they might elect some poor, learned and good 
man, whose virtues might be dangerous ; as it is, they have 
chosen a worldling, unfit by his previous life for the office, 
one who has shed blood in war, has been married and has 
children, one who is unfit to stand by the altar of God.’ } 

Felix V. did not find matters easy to arrange with the 
Corona. Council. He stayed at Lausanne for some time, 
ete and did not comply with the repeated requests of 
July 24, the fathers that he would hasten to Basel. No 
1440. . 

steps were taken to provide for the support of the 
Papal dignity. The letter of Felix V., nominating the Car- 
dinal of Arles as president of the Council, was ruled to be so 
informal that it was not inserted in the Council’s records. 
Questions concerning the Council’s dignity in the presence of 
the Pope gave rise to many discussions; it was agreed that 


1 Ain. Syl., Comment., ed. Fea, p. 79. 
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the Pope and his officials should take an oath not to impede 
the jurisdiction of the Council over its own members. Not 
till June 24, 1440, did Felix enter Basel accompanied by his 
two sons, an unusual escort for a Pope, and all the nobility 
of Savoy. On July 24, he was crowned Pope by the Car- 
dinal of Arles, the only Cardinal present. The ceremony 
was imposing, and more than 50,000 spectators are said to 
have been present. Felix V. looked venerable and dignified, 
and excited universal admiration by the quickness with 
which he had mastered the minutiz of the mass service. 
No expense was spared to give grandeur to the proceedings; 
the tiara placed on Felix’s head cost thirty thousand crowns. 
After this, Felix abode in Basel awaiting the adhesion of 
the princes of Europe. 

The two Popes were now pitted one against the other; 
but their rivalry was unlike any that had existed in peath of 
former times. Each had his pretensions, each re- Oieber.” 
presented a distinctive policy ; but neither had any 1439 
enthusiastic adherents. The politics of Europe were but 
little concerned with ecclesiastical matters; the different 
States pursued their course without much heed to the con- 
tending Popes. Germany was the least united State and had 
the least determined policy. To Germany both Eugenius 
IV. and Felix V. turned their attention; each strove to end 
its neutrality favourably to himself. The hopes of both 
parties were awakened by the death of Albert II., on October 
27, 1439. He died in Hungary of dysentery, brought on by 
eating too much fruit when fatigued in hot weather. Albert 
in his short reign had not succeeded in restoring order in 
the Empire, in giving peace to the Church, or in protecting 
his ancestral kingdoms; but his noble and disinterested 
character, his firmness and constancy, had roused hopes in 
men’s minds, which were suddenly extinguished by his un- 
timely death. It became at once a question what would be 
the policy of the Electors during the vacancy in the Empire. 
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CHAPTER: X, 


EUGENIUS IV. AND FELIX Vv. 


1440—1444. 


Tue German Electors heard at the same time the news of 
Election '8€ death of Albert II., and of the elevation of 
of Freder- Amadeus to the Papal dignity. They refused to 
ick III, 5 6 3 

_ February receive either the envoys of Eugenius IV. or of 
4° Felix V., and renewed their declaration of neu- 
trality. Everything urged them to hasten their election to 
the Empire, and on February 1, 1440, they unanimously 
chose Frederick, Duke of Styria, second cousin of the 
deceased king and head of the house of Austria. Frederick 
was a young man, twenty-five years of age, whose position 
was embarrassing and whose responsibilities in Germany 
were already heavy. He was guardian of the county of the 
Tyrol during the minority of Sigismund, son of that Fred- 
erick who had played so luckless a part at Constance. 
Moreover, Albert II. died without male heir, but left his 
wife pregnant; when she gave birth to a son, Ladislas, 
Frederick became guardian also of Bohemia and Hungary. 
At his election Frederick was held to be sagacious and up- 
right; but he was not likely to interfere with the plans of 
the electoral oligarchy. Representatives of the two Popes 
at once beset both Electors and King. Frederick III., un- 
like his predecessor, was not committed definitely to the 
policy of neutrality, and only said that he proposed at the 
first Diet to confer with the Electors about the means of 
amending the disorders of the Church. He took no steps 
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to hasten the summoning of a Diet, which met at Mainz 
a year after his election, on February 2, 1441. Even then 
Frederick III. did not appear in person. 

Meanwhile Felix V. had received the adhesion of a few 
of the German princes. In June, 1440, Albert of 
Munich recognised him, and in August Stephen orev. 
of Zimmern and Zweibriicke came to Basel with “** 
his two sons, and did him reverence. Albert of Austria, 
brother of Frederick III., followed, as did also Elizabeth of 
Hungary, widow of the late king. On the other hand, 
Felix met with a decided rebuff in France, where a synod 
was held at Bourges to hear ambassadors of both Popes. 
On September 2 answer was made in the King’s name that 
he recognised Eugenius IV., and besought his relative, ‘ the 
lord of Savoy’ (as he called Felix), to display his wonted 
wisdom in aiming at peace. France had no reason to 
deviate from her old policy, especially as Eugenius IV. 
maintained the cause of René of Anjou in Naples. The 
Universities, especially those of Vienna, Kéln, Erfurt, and 
Krakau, declared themselves in favour of Felix. It was 
but natural that the academic ideas, from which the conciliar 
movement sprang, should accept the issue which followed 
‘from the application of their original principle. The Coun- 
cil was especially anxious to gain the adhesion of the Duke 
of Milan, and Felix consented to pay a large subsidy in re- 
turn for his protection. But Filippo Maria Visconti merely 
played with the offers of Felix. He promised to send en- 
voys, but nothing came of it. In like manner Alfonso of 
Aragon adopted an ambiguous attitude. Both these princes 
wished to play off Felix V. against Eugenius IV. in Italian 
affairs, but saw nothing to be gained by committing them- 
selves too definitely. 

Thus Felix V. was supported by no great power, and the 
schism had little influence on the mind of Europe. felix y. 
Felix represented only the new-fangled ideas of 2nd ths 
the Council—ideas which had long deserted the ™4° 
sphere of practical utility, and so had lost their interest. 
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Felix and the Council were indissolubly bound together. 
The Council, in electing a Pope, had taken its last step. 
Felix could not dissolve the Council against its will, and 
was helpless without it. Yet, in spite of their close con- 
nexion, it was difficult to regulate the relations between the 
two. There was at the outset a difficulty about money. 
The Council had elected the Duke of Savoy as a man who 
would spend his money in its behalf. Felix demanded that 
the Council should make due provision for its Pope and 
his Cardinals. This could only be done by granting to 
Felix V. what had been taken away ‘from Eugenius IV. 
The reforming Council must admit that it could not afford 
to carry out its own reforms ; there was no escape from this 
admission. On August 4 a decree was passed giving the 
Pope for five years a fifth, and for the succeeding five years 
.a tenth, of the first year’s revenues of all vacant benefices. 
It is true that the reason assigned for this special grant 
was to enable him to rescue from tyrants the patrimony of 
S. Peter. None the less it awakened opposition from the 
Germans in the Council, and was defended only by the fact 
that it was practically inoperative except in the dominions 
of Savoy. It brought little money ; and when, on October 
12, Felix, at the instance of the Council, nominated eight 
Cardinals, amongst whom were the Patriarch of Aquileia and 
John of Segovia, the question of their revenues again be- 
came pressing. On November 12 six Cardinals were created 
to conciliate France. It was necessary to have recourse to 
the old system of provisions of benefices to supply them 
with revenues. Felix chafed under the restraints which 
the Council laid upon him, and took advantage of the 
absence of the Cardinal of Arles in November to preside 
over the Council, and pass some decrees which awoke much 
comment. When he asked to have the same rights granted 
to him over ecclesiastical benefices in Savoy as the Pope 
exercised in the States of the Church, the Council refused 
the demand. 

Meanwhile Frederick III. gave no signs of his intention. 
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This indecision, which was the result of indolence and 
infirmity of purpose, passed at first for statesman- pict of 
like reserve. Both parties looked to the Diet at Mee 
Mainz for an opportunity of achieving a signal *44™ 
victory. They were disappointed to hear that the King found 
himself too much engaged with difficult matters in his own 
States to undertake in person the affairs of Germany. He 
sent four commissioners to Mainz, who were to hear the 
arguments of the rival claimants. Eugenius IV. had learned 
wisdom by former experience, and sent as his representatives 
two men skilled in affairs, but not of high dignity, Nicolas 
of Cusa, a deserter from the Council, who well knew the 
temper of Germany, and John of Carvajal, a Spaniard of 
great personal piety and worth, a trained official of the 
Papal court. The Council, on the other hand, sent its 
highest dignitaries, Cardinal d’Allemand and three of the 
new Cardinals, chief of whom was John of Segovia. John 
claimed to appear as Papal Legate ; but when he was enter- 
ing with pomp the Cathedral of Mainz the Chapter met 
him, and declined‘to admit his legatine authority, so that 
he was obliged to retire. The Diet decided to hear him as 
an ambassador of the Council, but not to recognise on 
‘either side the claims of any dignity which had been con- 
ferred since the declaration of neutrality. When the Coun- 
cil’s representatives tried to resist this decision, they were 
told by the citizens of Mainz that their safe-conduct would 
be revoked within eight days if they did not submit to the 
demands of the Diet. They were driven sullenly to give 
way, and only the Cardinal of Arles received the honour 
due to his office. 

On March 24 D’Allemand appeared before the Diet, and 
pleaded the cause of the Council, while his col- he piet 
leagues remained sulkily at home. Next day Car- Prpuses 
vajal and Cusa answered him, and seemed to pro- Council 
duce considerable effect upon those present, the Electors 
of Trier and Mainz, the king’s commissioners, the am- 
bassadors of France, and a few German nobles. Stung by 
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the success of Cusa, John of Segovia laid aside his pride, 
assumed a doctor’s robes, and with great clearness and 
cogency restated the Council’s position. He produced a 
vast treatise, divided into twelve books, in which he had 
argued out at length the various points raised by his speech. 
Carvajal and Cusa replied. When John of Segovia wished 
to return to the charge the Diet ruled that it had heard 
enough. It is no wonder that it quailed before John of 
Segovia’s treatise,! especially as the matter in dispute was 
one in which Germany took a political, not an ecclesiastical, 
interest. A paper was circulated amongst the members of 
the Diet, most probably the work of Jacob, Archbishop of 
Trier, urging the acceptance of whichever Pope would 
summon a new Council, to be organised by nations, and 
would guarantee to the German Church the reforms which 
- it had claimed for itself. In accordance with this plan the 
Diet laid before the rival parties the old proposal that a new 
Council should be summoned in some neutral place with 
the concurrence of the kings of Europe. Six places in 
Germany and six in France were submitted for choice, and 
Frederick III. was to negotiate with the two Popes further 
arrangements for this new Council, which was to meet on 
August I, 1442. 

Both parties retired from Mainz disappointed, and beset 
pee Frederick with embassies. Frederick, who was 
Ill.sum- rapidly showing himself to be a master of the art 
mons . . . 
oe of doing nothing, said that he proposed to hold 

‘ another Diet at Frankfort next year, when the 
question might be again discussed. He was not altogether 
satisfied with the policy adopted by the Diet. The Diet was 
ready to recognise the Pope who would grant to the German 
Church such reforms as suited the Electors; Frederick III. 
was desirous to recognise the Pope who was generally held 
to be legitimate, especially if in so doing he could further 
his own interests. 


‘A summary of this discussion is given by Patricius, ch. 117, 118. 
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Pending the next Diet, the fathers at Basel composed 
and disseminated statements of their cause. Their 
proceedings otherwise were not very harmonious. oteli V. 
There was the old difficulty about money. Felix Cound 
V. complained that he incurred great expenses in “*” 
sending out embassies and the like, while he received little 
or nothing. The Cardinals clamoured for revenues, and the 
officials of the Curia claimed their share of such money as 
came in. The Council granted to Felix a bishopric, a 
monastery, and one benefice in Savoy till he should recover 
the States of the Church. An outcry was raised against 
the excessive fees of the Papal Chancery ; the officers an- 
swered that they only exacted the dues recognised by John 
XXII. Want of money led to a strict inquiry into the 
conduct of the financial officers of the Council; and this 
caused great bitterness. Felix sent the captain of his guard 
to imprison some who were accused of malversation. The 
Council loudly complained that their liberty was infringed, 
and called on the citizens of Basel to maintain their safe- 
conduct. The magistrates interfered, restored peace, and 
fined the Pope’s captain. The Council urged on Felix to 
send embassies on all sides to set forth his cause. Felix 
‘answered that embassies were costly things, and as yet he 
had got little for his money spent on them. The Council, 
believing in the power of plausibility, commissioned the 
Archbishop of Palermo to draw up a letter to be presented 
to Frederick III. When he had done his work it did not 
satisfy them, and the facile pen of Aineas Sylvius was 
employed to put it into a more seductive form. The time 
for the Diet of Frankfort was drawing near, and Felix was 
prevailed to send another embassy. His Cardinals at first 
pleaded their outraged dignity, and refused to go. Felix 
bade them disregard their clothes in the interests of truth 
and justice. The Cardinal of Arles, the Archbishop of 
Palermo, and John of Segovia accepted the office and set 
out in May, 1442. 

Eugenius IV. meanwhile had asserted his authority by 
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decreeing, on April 26, 1441,1 the transference of his Council 

; from Florence to Rome, on the ground that Rome 
Policy of é 
Frederick was a fitter place to receive the ambassadors of 
5 the Ethiopian Church, who were conducting an 
illusory reconciliation with the Papacy. It was a proud 
assertion of Papal superiority over Councils. An attempt 
was made by the more decided of the Electors to obtain the 
assent of Eugenius IV. to the policy which they had put 
forward at Mainz. A learned jurist, Gregory Heimburg, 
was sent to Florence with the proposals of the Electors, 
drawn out in the form of two bulls, one dealing with the new 
Council, the other with the liberties of the German Church. 
Eugenius gave no definite answer, as Heimburg brought 
with him no credentials. He deferred his answer to the 
Diet at Frankfort. But this negotiation showed a disposition 
- on the part of the German princes at this time to take the 
matter into their own hands, without waiting for Frederick, 
whose dubious attitude was probably due to a hope of 
winning back from the Swiss cantons some of the Haps- 
burg possessions, with which view he did not choose to 
quarrel with Basel or with Savoy.? 

On May 27 Frederick arrived in Frankfort with the three 

é ecclesiastical Electors, the Count Palatine, and the 
Diet of - 
Neco Duke of Saxony. The Council was represented by 

; its three Cardinals; Eugenius IV. by Carvajal and 
Cusa, as before. But they were not permitted to air their 
eloquence before the King. He decided, before entering the 
troubled sea of ecclesiastical disputes, to secure his position 
by the prestige of a coronation, and announced his inten- 
tion of going to Aachen for that purpose. In his absence 
commissioners would hear the arguments of the rival en- 


_ | Patricius, ch. 129, gives 1442 as the date of this translation, Mansi 
in his note on Raynaldus, swb anno 1441, proves that the first embassy of 
the Ethiopians was in 1441, and corrects the error of Patricius. The 
decree of translation was signed in 1441, though Eugenius stayed in 
Florence till the beginning of 1443. 


? For these negotiations see Piickert, Die Kurfiirstliche Neutralitdat, 
170, etc. 
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voys, that on his return he might not find them contending. 
The Cardinal of Arles, as a prince of the Empire, accom- 
panied the King; but at Aachen he was shut out of the 
cathedral by the bishop as being excommunicated. At 
Frankfort the Archbishop of Palermo harangued the royal 
commissioners for three days, and Cusa, not to be outdone, 
did the same. The weary commissioners asked that the 
arguments might be reduced to writing, which was done. 
On Frederick’s return, July 8, they were laid before him, and 
the business of the Diet commenced. The plan of the five 
Electors for recognising Eugenius was, under Frederick’s 
influence, laid aside. At Aachen he had signed a treaty 
with Ziirich to help him to recover his ancestral domains. 
The Electors agreed to stand by their King, and leave in 
his hands the decision of the ecclesiastical question. 

The policy adopted at Frankfort did not in its contents 
differ from that previously followed. Envoys were preety 
to be sent to Eugenius and to Basel, urging the envoys 
summons of an undoubted Council. But the object ee 
of this new embassy was the glorification of the Boe 
new King of the Romans. Six places were proposed for the 
Council, all in Germany, because in Germany was greater 
liberty and security than in other kingdoms, where war 
prevailed and scarcity was felt. Punctilious orders were 
given to the ambassadors as to the manner in which they 
were to observe the neutrality. Eugenius IV. was to be 
treated with the ordinary respect due to the rank which he 
had held before the declaration of neutrality. Felix V. was 
not to be treated as Pope. Everything was done to convince 
both parties that they must submit their cause to the 
decision of the German King. 

From Frankfort Frederick III. made a kingly progress 
through Elsass and the Swiss Cantons, which re- , 
ceived him with due respect. He was accompanied of the 
by the Cardinal of Arles, and proposals were made to 
him for a marriage with Margaret, the daughter of Felix V., 
and widow of Louis of Anjou. Frederick III. does not seem to 

VOU. 11. 3 
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have rejected the proposal. It suited him to take no decisive 
steps. He promised to visit Basel, but demanded that first 
his ambassadors should be heard, and an answer be returned 
by the Council, which, sorely against its will, was driven to 
consider the proposals of the Diet. After many discussions 
and many complaints, the Council answered that, though 
they were lawfully assembled and enjoyed full security at 
Basel, and would run many dangers in changing their place, 
still, in their desire for peace, they were willing to agree to 
the King’s proposal, provided the King and princes would 
promise obedience to all the decrees of the new Council, 
and also would agree to choose the place of its meeting from 
a list which the fathers in Basel would submit. It was clear 
that such reservations made their concession entirely futile. 

On receiving this answer Frederick III. entered Basel on 
» prederick NOVember 11, and was -honourably received by the 

IL. in Council. He maintained, however, an attitude of 
Basel. A 5 ee . 
cS strict neutrality, and visited Felix V. on the under- 

5 standing that he was not to be expected to pay him 
reverence as Pope. The interview took place in the evening. 
Felix V. appeared in Papal dress, with his nine Cardinals, 
and the cross carried before him. The Bishop of Chiemsee 
on Frederick’s behalf explained his master’s attitude, and 
was careful to address Felix as ‘ your benignity,’ not ‘ your 
holiness’. Nothing was gained by the interview. Frederick 
was respectful, but nothing more. The marriage project 
did not progress, though Felix is said to have offered a 
dowry of 200,000 gold ducats provided he was recognised as 
Pope. Frederick left Basel on November 17, saying, ‘ Other 
Popes have sold the rights of the Church; Felix would buy 
them, could he find a seller ’.1 - 

The German envoys to Eugenius IV. were referred to a 
Answer of COoMmission, chief amongst whom was the canonist, 
Pvecning John of Torquemada, who raised many technical 
cember, Objections to their proposals. But Eugenius IV. 
aes refused to take advantage of the technicalities of 


1 Zin, Sylvius, De Dictis Alfonsi, lib. ii., 46. 
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the commission. On December 8 he gave a decided 
answer. He wondered at the demand for an undoubted 
Council, seeing that he was then holding a Council which 
had done great things for Christendom, and to call it doubt- 
ful was nothing less than to oppose the Catholic faith. He 
did not call Frederick by his title of King, but spoke only of 
‘the Electors and him whom they had elected’. He was 
willing to summon more prelates to his Council at the 
Lateran, and leave them to decide whether any further steps 
were necessary. The answers of the Pope and the Council 
were formally reported to the envoys of the King and some 
of the princes at Nurnberg on February 1, 1443. They 
deferred their consideration to a Diet to be held in six 
months; but they fixed no place for its meeting. In fact, 
the German Electors were rapidly falling away from their 
mediatorial attitude, which had never been very genuine. 
No sooner had Frederick III. succeeded in checking their 
league in favour of Eugenius IV. than a new league was 
formed in behalf of Felix V. The personal and League of 
family relationships of the House of Savoy natur- {he Ble~ 
ally began to tell upon the German princes, A fyourof 
man who had a dowry of 200,000 ducats at his ™43: 

disposal was not likely to be without friends. In December, 
1442, negotiations were set on foot fora marriage between 
the son of the Elector of Saxony and a niece of Felix V. 
The Archbishop of Trier was busy in the matter, and 
stipulated for his reward at the expense of the Church. The 
Archbishop of Kéln was a declared adherent of the Council. 
These Electors were indifferent which Pope was recognised : 
they only bargained that the victory should be won by their 
help, and that they should be rewarded by an increase of 
their power and importance. It was hopeless to attempt to 
secure for Felix V. universal recognition; but it would 
answer their purpose if he obtained by their means a really 
important position! A league in favour of Felix V. was 


1 Cf. for these negotiations, Piickert, Die Kurfitrstliche Neutralitit, p. 
195, etc. 
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definitely formed, and its success depended upon obtaining 
the support of Frederick III. or of the French King. 

The plan dearest to Frederick III. was the recovery of the 
ee old possessions of the House of Hapsburg from the 
Ill.and Swiss Confederates. His alliance with Ziirich and 
Condes his march through the lands of the Cantons was 
ates: “443: reoarded by Frederick III. as an important step. 
But the jealousy of the Confederates was easily aroused, 
and the quarrels which had urged Ziirich to seek alliance 
with Frederick soon revived. Ziirich was called upon to 
renounce her alliance with Austria, and on her refusal was 
attacked. The war was waged with savage determination. 
Ziirich was overmatched in numbers, but trusted to Austrian 
help. Frederick III. could raise no forces in his own do- 
minions, where he had troubles on every side. The German 
princes refused to send troops to-prosecute a private quarrel 
of their King. A crushing defeat on July 22, 1443, threatened 
Ziirich with destruction, and Frederick III., in his desire for 
aid, turned to the French King, and begged to have the loan 
of some of the disbanded soldiers, who were the miserable 
legacy to France of the long English war. These Armag- 
nacs, as they were called after their former leader, were a 
formidable element in the French kingdom, and Charles 
VII. was willing enough to lend them to his neighbours. 
But he also was ready to fish in troubled waters; and the 
embarrassments of the Empire suggested to him that he 
might extend his frontier towards the Rhine. Instead of 
5000 troops, as Frederick III. demanded, he sent 30,000; 
instead of sending them to the Austrian general, he sent 
them under the command of the Dauphin. Eugenius IV. 
tried to use this opportunity for his own purposes. He 
conferred on the Dauphin the title of gonfalonier of the 
Church, with a salary of 15,000 florins, in hopes that he 
would attack Basel and disperse the Council! In August, 
1444, the French marched through Elsass, took Miimpel- 


1 Raynaldus, swb anno 1444, Noe 13. 
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gard, and, spreading devastation in their way, advanced 
towards Basel. In a bloody battle on the little river Birs, 
by the cemetery of S. Jacob, not far from the walls of Basel, 
a body of 1500 Confederates fought for ten hours against 
the overwhelming forces of the French. They were cut to 
pieces almost to a man; but the victory was so dearly 
bought that the Dauphin made no further attempts to 
conquer Basel, or to fight another battle against the troops 
of the Cantons. He made peace with the Confederates 
through the mediation of the fathers of the Council, and 
retired into Elsass, where his troops pillaged at will.! 

This was the state of things when, at the beginning of 
August, 1444, Frederick III. at last arrived at Niirn- 

= Plans of 

berg, to be present, as he had so often promised, at Frederick 
a Diet which was to settle the affairs of the Church. withmo. 
He had during the past year sent letters to the “~~ 
princes of Europe, begging them to consent to a General 
Council, which he, following the example of the Emperors 
Constantine and Theodosius, proposed to summon. He 
received dubious answers ; it was clear that such a Council 
was impossible. The French King, in his answer, said 
that it would be better to drop the name of a Council, and 
' bring about an assembly of secular princes; where were the 
princes there was also the Church.?, Aineas Sylvius ex- 
presses the same opinion still more forcibly: ‘I do not see 
any clergy who would suffer martyrdom for one side or the 
other. We all have the same faith as our rulers, and if 
they were to turn idolaters we would do so too. We would 
abjure not only a Pope, but Christ Himself at their bid- 
ding. For love has waxed cold, and faith is dead.’* For- 

1 For this interesting episode in Swiss history see Miller, Geschichte 


der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, bk. ili., pt. ii., ch. x.; or more 
in detail, Barthold, in Historisches Taschenbuch, 1844; Tuetey, Les 
Ecorcheurs, Montbéliard, 1874. 

2 Jin. Syl., Com. in Fea, 84: ‘ Relinquendum esse concilii_ nomen ; 
convenire principes bonum esse et in rebus ecclesiz sese aperire atque 
componere ; nihil se dubitare ubi essent principes quin illic ecclesia esset, 
conventumque illorum nullum prohibere posse ’. 

3 Jin. Syl., Epistole, No. 54, ed. Basel. 
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tified by the proposition of the French King, Frederick II]. 
put off his presence at a Diet till the need had grown urgent. 
He went to Niirnberg more interested about Swiss affairs 
than about the position of the Church. 

On August 1 Frederick III. arrived in Niirnberg, where 
Diet of the Electors of Trier, Saxony, and Brandenburg 
reaped awaited him, and were soon joined by the Arch- 
1443: bishop of Mainz. Many of the chief German 
princes were also there. Frederick’s first desire was to get 
help from the Diet against the Swiss Confederates ; but in 
this he was coldly listened to, and when the news of the 
battle on the Birs reached Niirnberg the King was placed in 
a sorry predicament.! The hungry bands of France had 
ravaged the possessions of the Empire, and the Dauphin 
was already negotiating peace with the enemies of Austria, 
~whom he had been summoned: to overthrow. Frederick, 
crimson with shame, had to listen to reproaches which he 
could not answer. The only lesson which he learned from 
them was not to face another Diet, a lesson which for the 
next twenty-seven years he steadfastly practised. The 
Diet appointed the Pfalzgraf Lewis general of the army of 
the Empire against ‘the strangers from France’. Frederick 
III., by his supineness, had lost his control over the German 
princes. A proposition which he put forward about eccle- 
siastical matters—to extend the neutrality for a year, and 
proclaim a Council to meet on October 1, 1445, at Con- 
stance, or, failing that, at Augsburg—-was not accepted. 
The Diet separated without coming to any joint decision. 
The discord between the King and the Electors had at 
length become manifest. 

Moreover, at Niirnberg the Pfalzgraf Lewis had been won 
Felix. Over to the side of Felix V. by a marriage contract 


desis _ with Margaret, the daughter of Felix, whom Freder- 


mace ick III. had refused. Four of the six Electors were 
™443- now leagued together in favour of Felix. It was a 


1 7En. Sylvius, who was at Niirnberg, gives an account of the news 
that reached him, E/., 87. 
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question how far they would succeed. The dispute between 
the two Popes had passed into the region of mere political 
expediency and personal intrigue. The whole matter was 
felt to centre in Germany, and in the midst of these politi- 
cal intrigues the Council of Basel sunk to insignificance. 
Felix V. had found that the Council was useless to him, as 
well as irksome. ‘Towards the end of 1443 he quitted Basel 
on the ground of health, and took up his abode at Lausanne. 
There he might live in peace, and be rid of the expense 
which the Council perpetually caused him.’ Forsaken by 
the Pope of its own choice, the Council became a mere 
shadow. Its zeal and energy had been expended to little 
abiding purpose. After a glorious beginning, it had gone 
hopelessly astray, and had lost itself in a quagmire from 
which there was no escape. 

The hopes of Felix V. entirely rested on Germany. 
Eugenius IV. relied upon the revival of his prestige peath of 
as sure to tell upon Italian politics, in which the $3rdinal 
Papacy was a necessary element to maintain the ‘hi. 1440. 
balance of power. In Italy Eugenius IV. had been slowly 
gaining ground. In 1434 the condottiere bishop, Giovanni 
Vitelleschi, had taken possession of Rome in the Pope’s 
name, and ruled it with severity. Francesco Sforza had, 
however, gained a firm hold of the March of Ancona. The 
Duke of Milan encouraged Bologna in 1438 to throw off 
the Papal yoke and declare itself independent ; its example 
was followed by Faenza, Imola, and Forli. The condottiere 
general, Niccolo Piccinino, in league with the Duke of Milan, 
beguiled Eugenius IV. into a belief that he was going 
against Sforza in the March. Suddenly he showed himself 
in his true colours, and prepared to enrich himself at the 


1Qne of the few remaining memorials of the connexion of Felix V. 
with Basel is a bell in the cathedral, which bears the following quaint 
inscription :— 

‘ Te, pia Virgo, colo; tibi me dat Papa, Maria ; 
Hic Felix quintus, qui germinat ut terebinthus, 
Me fieri fecit ; Felix vocor: is sine ve sit: 

M, cum C quater X post tot, I jungito duplex’, 
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Pope’s expense. Moreover, he planned an invasion of the 
Florentine territory, and was supposed to have drawn to 
his side the Papal general, Vitelleschi. Vitelleschi with a 
strong hand introduced order into Rome and the neighbour- 
hood ; he even waged war against Alfonso in Naples. He 
enjoyed to the full the confidence of Eugenius IV., over 
whom he had greater influence than any one else, and by 
whom he was created Cardinal in 1437. Vitelleschi was a 
condottiere influenced by the same ambitions as Sforza and 
Piccinino, and in Rome he held an independent position 
which tempted him to act on his own account. He was 
known to be bitterly hostile to Sforza, and was negotiating 
with Piccinino for the overthrow of their rival. When 
Eugenius IV. summoned to the aid of the Florentines the 
Pontifical forces under the leadership of Vitelleschi, the 
cautious Florentine magistrates were alarmed lest the 
understanding between the two condottieri might prove 
stronger that Vitelleschi’s obedience to the Pope. They 
laid before Eugenius IV. intercepted letters of Vitelleschi to 
Piccinino. The favourite had many foes among the Car- 
dinals, who succeeded in persuading the Pope that Vitel- 
leschi was a traitor. But Eugenius IV. dared not proceed 
openly against a powerful general. Secret orders were sent 
to Antonio Redo, captain of the Castle of S. Angelo, to take 
him prisoner. On the morning of his departure for Tuscany 
Vitelleschi came to give his last orders to the commander of 
the Castle. Suddenly the drawbridge was raised; Vitelles- 
chi was attacked by soldiers and received three severe 
wounds. He was made prisoner, and resigned himself to 
his fate. When he was told that his captivity would be 
brief, as the Pope would soon be convinced of his inno- 
cence, he answered, ‘One who has done such deeds as mine 
ought either never to have been imprisoned, or can never be 
released’. He died on April 2, 1440, and the rumour spread 
that his death was due to poison, and not to his wounds. 


‘Poggio, Hist. Flor., bk. vii, Platina, in Vita Eugenii. Bonin- 
contrii, Annales, Mur., xxi., 149. Petronius, Mur., xxiv., 1123. 
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At all events, the Florentines were glad to be rid of Vitel- 
leschi, and managed to persuade the Pope to appoint as 
his successor a man whom they could trust, Ludovico 
Scarampo, who had formerly been Archbishop of Flor- 
ence. In June, 1440, Eugenius IV. conferred on Sca- 
rampo and his own nephew, Pietro Barbo, the dignity of 
Cardinal. ; 

The fall of Vitelleschi freed Florence from the fear of 
Piccinino, for it restored the balance between him peace in 
and his rival Sforza. But the Duke of Milan was [igVh 
growing weary of the indecisive war which he had ™4!- 
been waging against the League of Venice, Florence, and 
the Pope. Sforza and Piccinino had won all that for a time 
they were likely to hold. All parties wished for peace, which 
was concluded at Cremona in November, 1441, on the usual 
terms that each should keep what they had won. Sforza 
also received in marriage the illegitimate daughter of the 
Duke of Milan, Bianca, whose hand had often been pro- 
mised him, and often refused. Eugenius IV. alone was 
discontented ; for Sforza was left in possession of the 
March of Ancona and other conquests in the States of the 
Church. 

In Naples also the Angevin party, which Eugenius IV. 
supported, was gradually giving way before the , 
energy of Alfonso. In 1442 René was driven into enters 
Naples and there was besieged. His only hope tories 
was to gain assistance from Sforza; but the Duke “”” 
of Milan, jealous of his powerful son-in-law, set Piccinino 
to keep him in check, and Eugenius IV., who now saw in 
Sforza his chief enemy, was only too glad to do his part 
of fulminating against him.! Alfonso pressed the siege 
of Naples, which he entered on June 2, 1442. René was 
driven to flee from the Castel Nuovo, where the superb 
triumphal arch in the inner doorway still stands to com- 


1 Raynaldus, 1442, 11. In this Bull of deprivation Eugenius recapitu- 
lates all his wrongs at the hands of Sforza. 
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memorate the entrance of Alfonso.! René fled on board a 
Genoese galley to Florence, where he received the Pope’s 
condolences, and afterwards betook himself to his county of 
Provence. 

The fall of the Angevin party in Naples greatly affected 
ens the policy and position of Eugenius ITV. He had 


of Euge- little to expect from France, whose position towards 
nius . 


from the Papacy was now declared. On the other hand, 
Menuet he had much to gain from Alfonso, and Alfonso 
ie had shown by his dealings with the Council of 


Basel that his chief object was to bring the Pope to terms. 
By an alliance with Alfonso, Eugenius could obtain help 
against Sforza, and could also pave the way for a peaceful 
return to Rome. He had begun to feel that in a contest 
against a pretender the establishment of his Curia in Rome 
~ would add to his prestige. He had already decreed the 
adjournment of his Council from Florence to the Lateran, 
and it was worth while to make his hold on Rome secure. 
Moreover, he had gained little by his alliance with Florence 
and Venice; in the peace of .1441 they had regarded only 
their own interests and had paid no heed to his desires. Ac- 
cordingly Eugenius IV. negotiated with Alfonso to recognise 
him in Naples, and legitimatise his son Ferrante, on condi- 
tion that Alfonso helped him against Sforza. As this was 
a step alienating himself from the League and from Flor- 
ence, Eugenius IV. found it desirable to leave Florence on 
March 7, 1443. The Venetians urged the Florentines to 
keep him prisoner, and only on the morning of his depar- 
ture did the Florentines determine to let him go.2 Yet the 


1 This splendid example of Renaissance architecture is assigned by 
Vasari to Giuliano da Majano, but the inscription in S. Maria Nuova on 
the grave of the Milanese sculptor, Pietro di Martino, claims it for him. 
The frieze represents Alfonso in his triumphal car followed by his Court, 
the city magistrates and clergy. 

2 Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vita di Agnolo Acciaiuoli. ‘La mattina che 
si parti papa Eugenio da Firenze, era stata grandissima disputazione di 
lasciarlo o non lasciarlo partire ; perché i Vineziani facevano quello che 
poterono che i Fiorentini lo ritenessino per forza.’ See also Vespa- 
siano’s Vita di Lionardo d’ Arezzo. 
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final departure was courteous on both sides, and Eugenius 
IV. thanked the magistracy for their hospitality. He be- 
took himself to Siena, a city hostile to Florence, and, by so 
doing, gave a clear indication of his change of policy. 

In Siena Eugenius IV. was honourably received, and con- 
cluded his negotiations with Alfonso. He also had fgugenius 
an interview with Piccinino, and doubtless devised {Y.2%, 
with him schemes against their common enemy §o"¢.._ 
Sforza. On September 13 he set out for Rome, ber 1443. 
where he arrived on September 28, after an absence of eight 
years. The Romans received their Pope with acquiescence, 
but without enthusiasm. Eugenius IV. settled down quietly 
into his capital, and proceeded at once to open his Council 
in the Lateran. But the Council of the Lateran was an 
empty form maintained against the Council of Basel, which 
was now weakened by the defection of Scotland and Castile, 
as well as Aragon. Eugenius IV. trusted to diplomacy to 
destroy the last hope of Felix V., by driving Frederick III. 
to abandon the German neutrality. Meanwhile in Italy he 
had important work to do in using his new allies as a means 
of recovering from Sforza his possessions in the States of 
the Church. 

In Italy circumstances favoured the Pope’s policy. The 
suspicious Duke of Milan was always jealous of his peath of 
powerful son-in-law, and wished to keep him in Ocpine 
check. Alfonso of Naples was true to his agree- ‘44+ 
ment with the Pope, and in August, 1443, marched against 
Sforza. He was joined by Piccinino, and their combined 
army is said to have numbered 24,000 men, against which 
Sforza could only command 8000. Sforza resolved to act 
on the defensive and secure his chief cities by garrisons ; 
but many of the leaders in whom he trusted betrayed his 
cause. His ruin seemed imminent, when suddenly the 
Duke of Milan interposed on his behalf. He wished to see 
his son-in-law humbled, but not destroyed, and so prevailed 
on Alfonso to withdraw his troops. Sforza was now a 
match for Piccinino, and succeeded in defeating him in 
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battle on November 8. But Piccinino was rich in the re- 
sources of Eugenius IV., while Sforza suffered from want of 
money. Both sides retired into winter quarters, and as 
spring approached Piccinino had a superior force at his com- 
mand. Again the Duke of Milan interposed, and invited: 
Piccinino to a conference on important affairs. No sooner 
was Piccinino absent than Sforza hastened to seize the op- 
portunity. He gathered together his starving troops, and 
told them that now was their last chance of wealth and 
victory. His skilful generalship outmatched Piccinino’s son, 
who, with the Papal legate, Cardinal Capranica, was left in 
charge of the troops of the Church. Piccinino, already an 
old man, had gone to Milan with sad forebodings; he was 
so overwhelmed with the news of this defeat, that he died of 
a broken heart on October 25, 1444. He was a marvellous 
~ instance of the power of genius over adverse circumstances. 
Small in stature, crippled through paralysis so that he could 
scarcely walk, he could direct campaigns with unerring skill ; 
though devoid of eloquence or personal gifts, he could in- 
spire his soldiers with confidence and enthusiasm. He was 
impetuous and daring, and showed to the greatest advan- 
tage in adversity. But he lacked the consistent policy of 
Sforza, and saw, in his last days, that he had founded no 
lasting power. With his death his army fell in pieces, 
and no captain was left in Italy to match the might of 
Sforza.} 

When the fortunes of war had begun to turn against the 
Fortunes 2 OPe, Venice and Florence joined with the Duke of 
of Fran» Milan in urging peace, which was accepted on con- 
Sforza. dition that each party should retain what it held on 
4444 October 18. Sforza employed the eight days that 
intervened between the conclusion of the peace and the date 
for its operation in recovering most of the cities which had 
been won for the Pope. Eugenius IV. only retained An- 
cona, Recanati, Osimo, and Fabriano, and they were to 


1See Decembrio Candido’s Vita Niccolai Piccinini, in Muratori, vol. 
axe 
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remain tributary to Sforza.! His first attempt against the 
powerful condottiere had not met with much success. Next 
year, however, he was again prepared to take advantage of 
another quarrel which had arisen between Sforza and the 
Duke of Milan, and war again broke out. Bologna, which 
had been in the hands of Piccinino, proclaimed its independ- 
ence under the leadership of Annibale Bentivoglio; but the 
Pope and the Duke of Milan both looked with suspicion on 
the independence of a city which each wished to bring under 
his own sway. In June, 1445, a band of conspirators, sup- 
ported by the Duke of Milan, assassinated Annibale Benti- 
voglio after a baptism, where he had been invited to act as 
godfather to the son of their ringleader. But their plan of 
seizing the city failed. The people were true to the house 
of Bentivoglio, and slew the assassins of Annibale. Flor- 
ence and Venice came to their help. There was again war 
in Italy with Sforza, Florence, and Venice on one side, the 
Pope, Naples, and Milan on the other. Again Sforza was 
hard pressed, and the Papal troops overran the March of 
Ancona. In June, 1446, Sforza made a raid in the direction 
of Rome, and penetrated as far as Viterbo. But the cities 
shut their gates against him, and he had no means of be- 
sieging them.2 Sforza’s ruin seemed certain; Jesi was the 
only town in the March which he held, But, luckily for 
him, the Venetians took this opportunity to attack the Duke 
of Milan, who, being ill provided with generals, needed the 
help of Sforza, whose ambition was henceforward turned to 
a nobler prize than the March of Ancona, which fell back 
peaceably into the hands of the Pope. 

Thus Eugenius IV., by stubborn persistency, succeeded 
in repairing the mischief of his first political indis- Theo- 
cretion, and obtained again a secure position in bid re 
Italy, while the mistakes of the Council had done your ot 
much to restore his ecclesiastical power, which had !V- 
been so dangerously threatened. The leading theologians 

1 Simoneta, Sforz@ Vita, Muratori, xxi., 361. 
2 [bid., Mut., xxi., 377- 
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of the Council had been driven to quit it, and range them- 
selves on the side of the Pope; only John of Segovia and 
John of Palomar remained true to the principles with which 
the Council opened. It is noticeable that the great advocate > 
of the Council’s power, Nicolas of Cusa, was now the chief 
emissary of Eugenius IV. Cusa had been taught in the 
' school of Deventer, and came to Basel deeply imbued with 
the mystic theology of the Brethren of the Common Life. 
His work, ‘De Concordantia Catholica,’! written in 1433, 
represented the ideal of the reforming party, a united Church 
reformed in soul and body, in priesthood and laity, by the 
action of a Council which should represent on earth the 
eternal unity of Heaven. Cusa’s work was the text-book of 
the Council; yet its author was disillusioned, and found his 
theories fade away. He quitted Basel with Cesarini, and in 
~common with others who felt that they had been led away 
by their enthusiasm, laboured to restore the Papal power 
which once he had striven to upset. The Council of Flor- 
ence gathered round the Pope an extraordinary number of 
learned theologians, whose efforts were now devoted to the 
restoration of the Papacy. Again, after the interval of a 
*century and a half, the pens of canonists were engaged in 
extolling the Papal supremacy. John of Torquemada, a 
Spanish Dominican, whom Eugenius IV. raised to the Car- 
dinalate, revived the doctrine of the plenitude of the Papal 
power, and combated the claims of a General Council to 
rank as superior to the Pope.? Now, as in other times, the 
immediate result of an attack upon the Papal supremacy 
was to gather round the Papacy a serried band of ardent 
supporters; if the outward sphere of the exercise of the 
Papal authority was limited, the theoretic basis of the 


authority itself was made stronger for those who still up- 
held it. 


a 1 See Cusani, Opera, Basel, 1565, vol. ii., and Dux, Nicolas von Cusa, 
1l., 252, etc. 

> Summa de ecclesia et ejus auctoritate (Venice, 1561); also De summa 
potestate pontificis et generalis concilii, in Labbe, xiii., and Mansi, xxx. 
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These labours of theologians were to bear their fruits in 
after times. The immediate question for Felix V. and 
Eugenius IV. was the attitude of Germany towards their 
conflicting claims. Germany was to be their battlefield, 
and diplomacy their arms. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI AND THE RESTORATION OF THE 
OBEDIENCE OF GERMANY. 


1444—1447. 


THE man who played the chief part in settling the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Germany was /Eneas Sylvius gary life 
Piccolomini, whose life was closely connected with ile 
the fortunes of the Papacy in this crisis, and whose Ficcolo- 

character reflects almost every tendency of the age 1495-™431- 
in which he lived. 

/Eneas Sylvius was born at Corsignano, a village near 
Montepulciano, in the year 1405, of the noble but decayed 
family of the Piccolomini. He was one of a family of 
eighteen, of whom only two daughters besides himself reached 
the age of maturity. As a youth Eneas helped his father to 
work in the fields, and picked up such education as his native 
village afforded. At the age of eighteen he left home, and 
with scanty provision of money betook himself to the 
University of Siena. There he applied himself diligently to 
study. Mariano Sozzini taught him civillaw; the preaching 
of S. Bernardino kindled in him for a brief space the fer- 
vour of monastic devotion. The fame of Francesco Filelfo 
as a lecturer in Greek literature drew him for two years 
to Florence.! At last he settled in Siena as a teacher. 
But Siena was soon involved in war with Florence, and the 


prospects of literature seemed dark, when, in 1431, Domenico 


1From a letter of Filelfo, quoted by Voigt, p. 17. 
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Capranica, on his way to Basel, needed a secretary, and 
offered the post to Aineas. The journey to Basel was diffi- 
cult, as North Italy was involved in war. A®neas took ship 
at Piombino, and was nearly shipwrecked in a storm which 
suddenly arose. At last he reached Genoa in safety, and 
travelled through Milan and over the S. Gothard to Basel, 
where he arrived in the spring of 1432. 

Capranica received from the Council the dignity of Car- 
Eneasag Cinal; but Eugenius IV. refused him its revenues, 
afters and he could not long afford to keep a secretary. 

7Eneas found a new master in Nicodemo della Scala, 
Bishop of Freisingen, and when he left Basel transferred 
himself to the service of the Bishop of Novara, with whom 
he went to Milan, and gained an insight into the policy of 
the crafty Visconti. The Bishop of Novara was one of the 
Duke’s confidential agents, and sent Eneas to the camp of 
Niccolo Piccinino, while he himself at Florence plotted 
against the life of Eugenius IV., in 1435. When the plot 
was discovered, and the Bishop of Novara’s life was in 
danger, AZneas took refuge with Cardinal Albergata, a 
man of strict monastic piety, whom Eugenius IV. sent as 
one of his legates to preside over the Council of Basel. On 
his journey thither Albergata visited Amadeus of Savoy in 
Ripaille, and Aineas was more impressed with the luxury 
than with the piety of Amadeus’ retreat. From Basel Aneas 
accompanied Albergata to the Congress of Arras, where he 
had ample opportunities of learning the political condition of 
France and England. From Arras he was sent on a secret 
mission to the Scottish King,! most probably for the purpose 
of instigating him to act as a check upon England in case 
the resentment of the English King were aroused by the 


pacification of Arras, which was detrimental to English 
interests. 


‘In Pit IT. Commentarii, the reason AZneas gives is ‘qui prelatum 
quemdam in regis gratiam reduceret’. In De Viris Claris, xxxii., he says, 
‘pro liberatione cujusdam captivi’. Campanus, Vita Pii, says, ‘ad Regem 
adversus citeriores Britannos qui paci adversabantur sollicitandum ’. 
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The remarks on England and Scotland made by the keen- 
sighted Italian are interesting, not only in them- aneas in 
selves but as showing the quickening power which England 
the new learning had given to the faculty of observa- 144. "435: 
tion. Men’s interests were rapidly enlarging, their curiosity 
was awakened, they looked on the world as their dwelling- 
place, and all things human had an attraction for their own 
sake. Aneas writes in the spirit of a modern traveller, and 
his picture is vivid and precise. He went to Calais, but 
was suspected by the English, who would neither allow him 
to go on nor return. At length the interference of the 
Cardinal of Winchester enabled him to set sail for London. 
London struck him as the wealthiest and most populous 
city he had seen. He admired the grandeur of S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in‘the sacristy was shown a Latin translation 
of Thucydides, which, he says, dated from the ninth century.! 
He was struck by the noble river Thames and the old 
London Bridge, covered with houses, like a city in itself. 
He heard and recorded the legend that the men of Strood 
were born with tails. But, above all else, he was amazed 
by the shrine of S. Thomas at Canterbury, covered with 
diamants, pearls, and carbuncles, to which nothing less 
precious than silver was offered. He failed, however, in the 
object of his visit, as the English court was too suspicious 
of the secretary of Cardinal Albergata to give him a safe- 
conduct to Scotland. A‘neas was obliged to return to 
Bruges ; but determined not to be baffled, he again took 
ship at Sluys and set sail for Scotland. A terrible storm 
drove the ship to Norway, and only after a voyage of twelve 
days did AZneas land at Dunbar. He had made a vow in 
his peril to walk barefoot to the nearest shrine of Our Lady. 
A pilgrimage of ten miles to the shrine of Whitekirk, through 
the snow and ice, was the beginning of an attack of gout in 
the feet, from which he suffered for the rest of his life. 


1 Epistole, cxxvi., ed. Basil. ‘Apud Angliam in sacrario nobilis adis 
S. Pauli Londiniensis vetus historia in manus venit, ante annos sexcentos, 
ut signatum erat, conscripta. . . . Auctor historiz Thucydides Gracus 
annotatus erat, quem fama celebrem clarum novimus, translatoris nullum 


nomen inveni,’ 
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ZEneas describes Scotland as a cold, barren, treeless 
Hneas's country. Its towns were unwalled; the houses 
ara a were built without mortar, were roofed with turf, 
Scotland. and had doors of ox-hide. The people were poor 
and rough; the men small but courageous, the women fair 
and amorously disposed. The Italian was surprised at the 
freedom of manners in the intercourse of the sexes. The 
Scots exported hides, wool, and salt fish to Flanders; they 
had better oysters than England. The Highland and the 
Lowland Scots spoke a different language; and the High- 
landers lived on the bark of trees. They dug a sulphurous 
stone out of the ground which they used for fuel. In winter 
their daylight lasted scarcely more than four hours. There 
was nothing the Scots heard with greater pleasure than 
abuse of the English. 
' Eneas was well received by the Scottish King, who gave 
him fifty nobles and two horses... When he had done his 
business, the captain of the ship, in which he had come, 
offered him a passage back. But /Xneas had had enough 
experience of the North Sea, and determined to return through 
England. The ship set sail and was wrecked before his 
eyes in sight of land. The captain, who was going home 
to be married, and all the crew save four, were drowned. 
Thankful for his providential escape, Aeneas, disguised as a 
merchant, crossed the Tweed, and entered the wild border 
country. He spent a troubled night amid a throng of 
barbarous people who encamped, rather than lived, in the 
desolate plain of Northumberland. When night came on, 

1Tt is curious how Aineas picked up odd scraps of information. He 
says: ‘Cornicem novam esse, atque idcirco arborem in qua nidificaverit, 
regio fisco cedere’. This seems unintelligible ; yet a law was passed in 
the first Parliament of James I., 1424, Acts and Constitutions of Scotland : 
‘ Of bigging of Ruikis in Treis, Ca., xxi. Item, forthy that mé considderis 
that Ruikis biggand in Kirkis, Zairdis, Orchardis, or Treis, dois greit 
skaith apone Cornis, It is ordanit, that thay, that sie Treis pertenis to, lat 
thame to big, and suffer on na wyse that thair Birdis fle away. And 
quhair it be taintit that thay big, and the Birdis be flowin, and the nest 
be fundin in the Treis at Beltane, the Treis sal be forfaltit to the King 


and hewin down, and v. s. to the kingis unlaw.’ ‘Beltane’ seems to be 
the name of an old pagan festival which was transferred to Whitsunday. 
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the men departed to a tower of defence, fearing a possible 
raid of the Scots. They left the women, saying that the 
Scots would not injure them, and refused to take AEneas 
with them. He and his three attendants stayed amid some 
hundred women who huddled round the watch fire. In the 
night an alarm was raised that the Scots were coming. 
The women fled; but AEneas, fearing he might lose his way, 
took refuge ina stable. It was, however, a false alarm, as 
the approaching band turned out to be friends, not foes. 
At dawn he set out for Newcastle, and saw the mighty tower 
which Czesar had built. Here once more he was in a civil- 
ised country. At Durham he admired the tomb of the 
Venerable Bede. He found York a large and populous city, 
with a cathedral memorable throughout the world, with glass 
walls between slender pillars.1 He travelled to London 
with one of the Justices in Eyre, who, little suspecting the 
real character of his companion, denounced to A‘neas the 
wicked machinations of Cardinal Albergata at Arras. In 
London AZneas found that a royal order forbade any foreigner 
to sail without the King’s permission. A judicious bribe 
overcame the guards of the harbour. /Eneas set sail from 
Dover, and made his way safely to Basel. 

For a time A‘neas remained at Basel, where he led a 
jovial and careless life, making himself agreeable to aineas a 
men of all parties, and gaining a reputation for his Pavtis™” 
elegant Latinity. When the combat between Pope Council 
and Council broke out, he was driven to take a side; 1435-1437. 
but he did so dispassionately, with a clear perception of the 
selfish motives of the various parties.2. He first came pro- 
minently forward in an eloquent speech in favour of Pavia 
as a meeting place with the Greeks; by this step he hoped 
to win the favour of the Duke of Milan, whose character he 
well knew. He was thanked by the Duke, and won the 


1¢Sacellum lucidissimum, cujus parietes vitrei inter columnas ad 
medium tenerissimas colligati tenentur.’—Com., 5. 

2“ Apud quem sit veritas Deus viderit: ego non video neque, si video, 
scribere ausim,’ he writes in May, 1437. Mansi, xxxi., 227. 
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favour of the Archbishop of Milan, who presented him, 
though a layman, to a provostship in the Church of S. 
Lorenzo in Milan. ‘To hold this as a layman, and without 
capitular election, he needed a dispensation from the Council, 
which had just prohibited the Pope from similar abuses in 
conferring patronage. There were many who grudged the 
young favourite his success, and the application met with 
some opposition in a general congregation. But the honeyed 
tongue of 7Eneas won the day: ‘ You will act, fathers, as you 
think fit; but, if you decide in my favour, I would prefer this 
token of your good-will without possession of the provostship 
to its possession by any capitular election’. After this the 
objectors were silenced by a shout of applause, and A‘neas 
obtained his dispensation. When he reached Milan, he 
found another in possession, by the nomination of the Duke 
and the election of the Chapter; but AXneas won over the 
Duke, as he had won over the Council, and his rival was 
forced to give way. On his return to Basel he was nominated 
by the Archbishop of Milan to preach before the Council on 
the feast of S. Ambrose. The theologians were scandalised 
at this preference of a layman, but the Council enjoyed the 
polished rhetoric of AZneas more than the ponderous and 
shapeless erudition of men like John of Segovia. 

“Eneas was now bound to the Council by his provostship, 
= and showed himself a keen partisan. His pen was 

neas . . . . 
eee busily employed in attacking Eugenius IV. In the 
Felix. Council he was a person of importance, and held 
ges high positions. He was often one of the Committee 
of Twelve which regulated its affairs. He often presided 
over the Deputation of Faith. He went on several embassies 
into Germany, and accompanied the Bishop of Novara to 
Vienna in 1438, to congratulate Albert on his accession to 
the throne. On his return to Basel he narrowly escaped 
death from the plague; in fact, the rumour of his death was 
spread, and the Duke of Milan took advantage of it to confer 
his provostship of S. Lorenzo on a nominee of Eugenius IV. 
The policy of the Duke had changed; he was no longer on 
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the side of the Council, and did not need the services of 
Aineas. The Council was bound to recompense its adherent, 
and conferred on Aineas a canonry in the Church of Trent. 
Again Aineas found another in possession, and again he 
succeeded in ousting him. 

Soon after this came the Papal election at Basel. So great 
was the reputation of Aineas that he was urged to qualify 
for the post of an elector by taking orders; the Council 
offered him a dispensation to allow him to proceed on one 
day to the sub-diaconate and diaconate. But A‘neas had no 
taste for the restrictions of clerical life, or, at least, did not 
consider the inducement to be sufficient to lead him to 
undertake them. He acted, however, as master of cere- 
monies to the Conclave, and on the election of Amadeus was 
one of those deputed by the Council to escort the new Pope 
to Basel. Felix V. made Aineas one of his secretaries, and it 
would now seem as though 4Eneas had cast in his lot for life. 

Eneas, however, soon began to see that with the election 
of Felix V. the Council had practically abdicated its zneas 


position. He did not hope for much from the wis- [evie4 


dom or generosity of the Council’s Pope. On all Tih jure, 
sides he saw that men who had any future before "442. 

them were leaving the Council, and joining the side of 
Eugenius IV. For himself such a course of conduct was 
impossible. He was still a young man, and his reputation 
had been entirely made in the democratic surroundings of 
the Council. He had made himself remarkable in the eyes 
of Eugenius IV. only by the keenness of his attacks upon 
the Curia. He had no previous services to plead, no weight 
to bring to Eugenius’ side, no position which he could use 
in Eugenius’ favour. It was useless for him to desert to 
Eugenius, and equally useless to stay with Felix. In this 
dilemma he resolved to identify himself with the neutral 
policy of Germany.! He took advantage of the negotiations 


1 He says so himself in his life of the Bishop of Novara, De Viris Claris, 
y., in Mansi, Ovationes, iii., 149: ‘Cum Felicem omnes relinquerent, nec 
ejus papatum amplecti vellent, ego ad Fredericum Casarem me recepi, 
nec enim volui statim de parte ad partem transire’. 
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of Felix V. to ingratiate himself with the Bishop of Chiem- 
see, one of Frederick’s chief counsellors. The bishop was 
struck by the cleverness of the young Italian and his capacity 
for writing letters, He recommended him to his master, 
and persuaded Frederick III. to confer on ZEneas the ridi- 
culous honour of crowning him with the laurel wreath as 
Imperial poet. We cannot guess how Frederick was induced 
to revive this distinction, which had been bestowed on Pet- 
rarch; but A!neas was proud of the title of ‘poet,’ with 
which he afterwards adorned his name.! 

7Eneas was offered the post of secretary at Frederick’s 
ness COUttS but he did not deem it judicious to desert 
made sec- abruptly the service of Felix V. He went back to 
pide Basel, and endeavoured to persuade Felix that he 
ul ™44 could serve his interests better at Vienna than at 
‘Basel. He so far prevailed that, when Frederick visited 
Basel in 1442, Felix reluctantly gave his consent to this 
arrangement, and Aéneas left Basel in Frederick’s train 
never toreturn. No sooner had A‘neas changed his masters 
than he changed his opinions also. Felix V. was disap- 
pointed if he thought that the shrewd Italian would have 
any feeling of loyalty towards a losing cause. Zneas tried 
to renew his connexion with the Duke of Milan, and win 
back his Milanese provostship: he loudly proclaimed that 
under Frederick III. he identified himself with the policy of 
neutrality.” 

At Vienna /Eneas found that he had to begin his career 
afresh. He was only one amongst a crowd of hungry secre- 
taries, all aspirants for higher office, and all united in disliking 
the Italian intruder. In the small matters of their common 
life Aineas was given the lowest place at table and the worst 


1The diploma, dated Frankfort, July 27, 1442, is given in Chmel’s 
Regesta, Frederici III., Anhang xxix.: ‘Nos cupientes antecessorum 
nostrorum imitari vestigia, qui poetas egregios in morem triumphantium, 
ut accepimus, solebant in Capitolio coronare . . . convertimus aciem 
mentis nostra in poetam eximium et preclarum A‘neam GSilvium,’ etc. 

*See his letter to Bishop of Milan (Ofera, Basel ed., No. 29), dated 
December, 1442; also Nos. 30, 53. 
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bed; he was the object of the sarcasms of his companions. 
But Aineas bore all things with equanimity, and was content 
to bide his time.! He attached himself to the Chancellor, 
Kaspar Schlick, a man whose career had many points in 
common with his own. 

Kaspar Schlick was sprung from a good citizen family in 
Franconia, and in 1416 entered Sigismund’s chan- gineas 
cery as a secretary. He had little learning; but pee 
his native shrewdness was developed by the teaching Schlick. 
of experience, and his industry recommended him for em- 
ployment. He went on many diplomatic missions, and 
followed Sigismund in his eventful journeys through Europe. 
He became Sigismund’s trusted adviser and friend, not only 
in matters of state, but in the many amorous intrigues in 
which Sigismund delighted to engage. Sigismund conferred 
on him riches and distinctions, and Sigismund’s successors 
found that Schlick’s intimate knowledge of affairs, especially 
in finance, rendered his services indispensable. He con- 
tinued to be Chancellor under Albert II. and Frederick III. 
To him AZneas first turned as to a patron,? and approached 
him with an elaborate eulogy in Latin verse. _Schlick knew 
something of Afneas, for during his stay at Siena with 
Sigismund he had been entertained by an aunt of Aineas, 
and had acted as godfather for one of her children. He took 
/Eneas under his care, secured him a regular salary, gave 
him a place at his own table, and counted on his assistance 
in personal matters. Schlick was an ignoble politician ; 
with much acuteness and great capacity for affairs, he had a 
narrow and sordid mind. He was greedy of small gains, 
and this greed grew upon him with increasing age; in all 
that he did he had some personal interest to serve. At first 
ZEneas wished to play the part of Horace to a second 
Mecenas; but he soon learned to change his strain, and 


1Com., g: ‘Cum statuisset malum in bono vincere auriculas declinavit, 
ut inique mentis asellus, cum gravius dorso subit onus’. 

2See his letter of December 23, 1442, given by Voigt in Archiv fir 
Kunde Oesterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, vol. xvi., p. 338. 
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adapt himself to the requirements of his patron’s practical 
nature.! Verses disappeared, and political jobbery took their 
place. It was not long before 7Eneas was required to exer- 
cise his ingenuity in the Chancellor’s behalf. The Bishop 
of Freising died in August, 1443, and the Chancellor wished 
to obtain the rich bishopric for his brother, Heinrich Schlick, 
a man who had nothing but his powerful relationship to 
recommend him. The chapter elected Johann Griinwalder, 
one of the Cardinals of Felix V., a natural son of the Duke 
of Baiern-Miinchen, and called on the Council of Basel to 
confirm the nomination. AZneas wrote to the Cardinal 
d’Allemand, urging the impolicy of alienating so powerful a 
man as the Chancellor.2, The Council, however, confirmed 
the election of Griinwalder, and Schlick applied to Eugenius 
IV., who, after some skilful negotiations, confirmed his 
‘brother. The struggle between the rival claimants lasted 
for some years; but its immediate effect was to draw Kas- 
par Schlick towards the side of Eugenius IV., and AZneas 
readily followed his master. After all his services to the 
Council, he had neither obtained any promotion for himself, 
nor could he help a friend by his arguments.? 

Moreover, at Vienna Aneas met Cardinal Cesarini, who 
Aneas had been appointed by Eugenius IV. legate in 
drifts fo» Hungary for the purpose of warring against the 
carves Turks. Hungarian affairs needed rather delicate 
4 management at the Court of Vienna. After the 
death of Albert II. his wife bore a son, Ladislas, of whom 


1See his letter No. 102, written in the character of a contented man of 
letters seeking only for ease and free from ambition. It ends: ‘Et 
potissime si tu mihi Gaspar favebis, vitee presidium et dulce decus 
meum’, 

2 Epistole, No. 183. ; 

>In a letter to a friend at Basel, dated October, 1443, printed by Voigt, 
Kunde fiir Oest. Geschichts-Quellen, xvi., 345, he says: ‘ Fuerunt in hanc 
sententiam verba vestra, que ultimo ad me pronuntiastis Basilee, cum 
diceretis S. D. nostrum F. (Felicem) mihi absenti quam presenti de 
aliquo beneficio provisurum esse, vestrasque operas ad id spopondistis, 
cujus rei nullus secutus est effectus, tametsi multis ego in rebus apud 
Czesaream majestatem S. D. nostro profuerim et dietim prosim’. 
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Frederick III. was guardian. But the Hungarian nobles 
did not think it wise to run the risks of a long minority in 
such perilous times. They chose as their king Wladislaf 
of Poland, and Eugenius IV. approved their choice. Frederick 
III. could not venture on war, and Kaspar Schlick, who 
owned lands in Hungary, used his influence on the side of 
peace. But it required all Cesarini’s tact to reconcile the 
positions of the Pope and the King. He was ready to 
renew his acquaintance with AZneas, treated him as a friend, 
and urged him to take the side of Eugenius IV. Eneas 
was keen-sighted enough to use the opportunity. He saw 
at Frederick’s Court the immense superiority of the diplo- 
macy of the Papal Curia over that of the Council. The strong 
character of Carvajal, the Papal envoy, produced a deep 
impression on him.! A®neas let it be understood that he 
was not indisposed to help the side of Eugenius IV. when 
opportunity offered. He wrote to Carvajal, October, 1440, 
that he assumed an attitude of judicious expectancy. ‘ Here 
stands /Eneas in arms, and he shall be my Anchises whom 
the consent of the universal Church shall choose. So long 
as Germany, the greater part of the Christian world, still 
hesitates, I am in doubt; but I am ready to listen to the 
common judgment, nor in a matter of faith do I trust myself 
alone.’2 In December of the same year he had so far ad- 
vanced in his opinions as to advocate the ending of the schism 
by any means; he favoured the proposal of the King of France 
to summon an assembly of princes. It matters not whether it 
be called a Council; solongas the schism be done away with, 
the means used may be called by any name. ‘ Let it be called 
a conventicle or a meeting; I care not, provided it leads 
to peace.’ He wrote a clever dialogue, the ‘ Pentalogus,’ 


1JIn his Bulla Retractationum (ed. Helmstadt, p. 155), he gives an ac- 
count of his arguments with Cesarini. In a letter to D’Allemand in Oest. 
Geschichts-Quellen, xvi., 344, he says: ‘Cardinalis Aquilegiensis (the 
envoy of Felix V.) graviter zgrotat, nec illi tantum vires sunt quante 
Juliano Cardinali; nec tam robustus est Aquilegiensis quam Carvajal’. 

2ED., 25. 

° Letter to Bishop of Chiemsee, E#., 55. 
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in which he commended this plan to Frederick III.1 In 
May, 1444, he had already begun to consider how the 
neutrality of Germany could be brought to an end. He 
wrote to Cesarini: ‘ The neutrality will be hard to get rid of, 
because it is useful to many. There are few who seek the 
truth; almost all seek their own gain. The neutrality is a 
pleasing snare, because no one can be driven from a benefice, 
whether he holds it justly or not, and the ordinaries confer 
benefices as they please. It is a hard matter to rescue the 
prey from the wolf's mouth. But, as far as I see, all 
Christendom follows Eugenius; only Germany is divided, 
and I would gladly see it united, because I attach great weight 
to this nation, for it is not led by fear, but by its own judg- 
ment and goodwill. I shall follow the lead of the King and 
the Electors.’? Soon after this Aineas went to the Diet at 
Niirnberg, and there saw the feebleness of Frederick III., 
the divisions among the Electors, and the chances of suc- 
cess which lay open to enterprise. He was appointed by 
Frederick III. a commissioner, to sit with others nominated 
by the Electors for the consideration of ecclesiastical affairs. 
‘ We parted in discord and division ’ is the only result which 
the letters of Aneas chronicle. 

On his way to Niirnberg A‘neas passed through Passau, 
where Schlick was courteously entertained by the bishop. 
/Eneas made himself agreeable to his host, and wrote to a 
friend in Rome a pleasant sketch of Passau and its bishop. 
Before sending it he requested the bishop to look it over 
and correct any inaccuracies which it might contain. This 
delightful means of letting the bishop know that the pen 
of Aineas was employed to sing his praises secured its 
due reward. A®neas was presented before the end of the 
year to a benefice in Aspach, in Bavaria. The bishop sent 
him his presentation free from all ecclesiastical or other 
dues. 


1In Pez, Thesaurus, vol. iv., part 3, p. 736, etc. 
2 Epist., 65. 
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The character of AEneas at this time was not that of a 
churchman. He had led a careless, adventurous, pissotute 
selfseeking life. He had lived amongst dissolute Heard 
companions and had been as dissolute as the worst of ©neas. 
amongst them. He cannot be said to have had any prin- 
ciples; he trusted to nothing but his own cleverness, and 
his sole object was to make himself comfortable wherever he 
was. He flattered those who were in authority; he was 
willing to do anything required of him in hopes of obtaining 
a suitable reward. He never lost an opportunity of in- 
gratiating himself with any one, and would use any means 
for that purpose. His store of knowledge, his fluent pen, 
his subtle mind were at the command of any promising 
patron. One day he wrote to young Sigismund, Count of 
the Tyrol, a long and elegant letter in praise of learning, 
inviting him by numerous examples to fit himself by study 
for his high position. A little while after, he wrote him a 
love-letter to help him to overcome the resistance of a girl 
who shrank from his dishonourable proposals. With 
characteristic levity and plausibility he even provided the 
youth with excuses for his conduct. ‘I know human 
nature,’ he says; ‘he who does not Jove in youth loves in 
old age, and makes himself ridiculous. I know too how 
love kindles in youth dormant virtues ; a man strives to do 
what will please his mistress. Moreover, youths must not 
be held too tight, but must learn the ways of the world so 
as to distinguish between good and evil. I send you a letter 
on condition that you do not neglect literature for love ; but 
as bees gather honey from flowers, so do you from the 
blandishments of love gather the virtues of Venus.’ ! 

The private life of 7Eneas, as we learn plainly from his 
letters, was profligate enough ; but it does not seem to have 
shocked men of his time, nor have fallen below the common 
standard. His irregularities were never made a reproach to 
him later, nor did he take any pains to hide them from 


TEP ., 122: 
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posterity. Such as he was he would have himself known— 
induced perhaps by literary vanity, more probably by a 
feeling that his character would not lose in the eyes of his 
contemporaries by sincerity on his part. In those days 
chastity was the mark of a saintly character,! and Aineas 
never professed to be a saint. His temperament was 
ardent, easily moved and soon satisfied. The pleasures of 
the flesh had strong dominion over him. His love affairs 
were many, and he did not regard constancy as a virtue. A 
son was born to him in Scotland after his visit there; but 
the child soon died. We know of another son, the offspring 
of an English woman whom AZneas met at Strassburg when 
on an embassy from Basel. In a letter to his own father he 
shamelessly describes the pains that he took to overcome 
~her virtue, and asks his father to bring up the child. His 
excuses for himself show an entire frivolity and absence of 
principle. ‘You will perhaps call me sinful; but I do not 
know what opinion you formed of me. Certainly you did not 
beget a son of stone or iron, seeing you yourself are flesh. 
I am not a hypocrite who wish to seem good rather than be 
so. I frankly confess my fault, that I am neither holier 
than David nor wiser than Solomon. It is an old and 
ingrained vice, and I do not know who is free from it. But 
you will say that there are certain limits, which lawful wed- 
lock provides. There are limits to eating and drinking ; but 
who observes them? Who is so upright as not to fall 
seven times a day? Let the hypocrite profess that he is 
conscious of no fault. I know no merit in myself, and only 
divine pity gives me any hope of mercy.’ 

In truth Aineas took no other view of life than that of a 
selfish voluptuary, for whom the nobler side of things did 
not exist. He gave his experiences to his friend Piero da 
Noceto, who was in the chancery of Eugenius IV., and 
wrote to him that he had thoughts of marrying his concubine, 
who had already born him several children. /Eneas advises 


‘ Vespasiano da Bisticci says of Cesarini with wonder: ‘In prima era 
firma opinione in corte di Roma, e dov’ egliera stato, lui essere vergine’. 
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the step: he will know all about his wife beforehand, and 
will not have to endure the disillusionment that often 
follows a honeymoon. ‘I have loved many women,’ he 
says, ‘and after winning them have grown weary of them; 
if I were to marry I would not unite myself to any one whose 
habits I did not know beforehand.’ 1 Aneas was the con- 
fidant of the amours of Kaspar Schlick, and took an adven- 
ture of Schlick’s with a Sienese laay as the subject for a 
novel in the style of Boccaccio. This story, ‘Lucretia and 
Euryalus, had great popularity and was translated into 
almost every European tongue.? 

Thus the life of Aineas at Vienna was by no means edify- 
ing, nor was it satisfactory to himself. His associ- af tie 
ates in the Imperial Chancery were mostly younger faction of 
than himself. Their manners were rude, their ct Nd 
enjoyments coarse, and their vices wanting in that ees 
refinement which to a cultivated Italian gave them half 
their pleasure. Aineas was never at home in Germany : 
he could not speak the language fluently : the country, the 
climate, the people, and the manners were all distasteful to 
him. He pined at times to return to Italy, and urged his 
friends to deliver him from his exile in a foreign land. He 
began to feel that his life was somewhat wasted ; he began 
to think that he ought to turn over a new leaf and enter 
upon a new career. He thought of taking holy orders ; but 
if his cultivation did not keep him from vice, it at least 
prevented him from assuming a position the duties of 
which he could not with decency fulfil. ‘I do not intend 
to spend all my life outside Italy,’ he writes in February, 
1444. ‘As yet I have taken care not to involve myself 
in holy orders. I fear about my continency, which, 
though a laudable virtue, is more easily practised in 
word than in deed, and befits philosophers better than 


poets.’ § 


1 Ep., 45, of January, 1444. 
2 It is in the letters of Aineas, No. 114, and was written in July, 1444. 
3 Ep., 50. 
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While this was the frame of /Eneas’s mind, the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet of Nirnberg gave a new direc- 
tion to his energies. The Diet did nothing except 

German oc ° 

Electors. confirm the current witticism that ‘diets were 
a indeed pregnant, for each carried another in its 
womb’. It revealed, however, to Aineas the existence of 
the strong party among the Electors, which had formed a 
league in favour of Felix V. He saw that the contest be- 
tween the two Popes was becoming important in German 
politics. It gave the Electors an opportunity of acting 
without the King, and if their league in favour of Felix 
succeeded, the royal power would have received a serious, 
if not a deadly blow. The weakness of the Electors lay in 
the fact that their ecclesiastical policy was not sincere. 
They did not venture to identify themselves with the 
national desire for reform, and, supported by the authority 
of the Council of Basel, set in order the affairs of the Ger- 
man Church. Their policy was oligarchical, not popular ; 
they wished to strengthen their own hands against the 
King, not to work for what the nation desired. They 
looked for help, not to the national sentiment of Germany, 
but to the French King, and negotiated with him to support 
them in the old plan of demanding a new Council in a new 
place. But the French had just shown themselves to be 
the national enemies of Germany; and Charles VII., now 
freed from the pressure of the English war, was no longer 
willing to help the Electors, but reverted to the old desire 
of France to have a Pope at Avignon. The negotiations 
between him and the Electors led to no results.1 

This policy of the Electors naturally tended to bring the 

Battleof King and the Pope together. Frederick III. on 
Nave tber, his part had from the beginning inclined in favour 
1444. of Eugenius [V., and events had made the friend- 
ship of Eugenius more desirable. Eugenius had so far 
wished to fulfil his promises to the Greeks that he pro- 


Policy of 
the 


1 Pickert, Die Kurfirstliche Neutralitat, 212, ete. 
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claimed a crusade against the Turks, and sent Cesarini 
as his legate into Hungary. Cesarini, whose lofty character 
was never displayed to better advantage than when acting 
as the leader of a forlorn hope, stirred the courage of the 
Hungarians, filled them with enthusiasm for the cause of 
Christendom against the infidel, and awakened a strong 
feeling of devotion towards Eugenius IV. In 1443 Wladis- 
laf, the Hungarian King, compelled the Turks to sue for 
peace on condition of restoring Servia and quitting the 
Hungarian frontier. But next year the expectations of a 
combined attack upon the Turks by Venice and the Greeks 
led Cesarini to urge Hungary again to war. The peace 
had not been approved by the Pope, and he absolved them 
from all obligations to observe it. His exhortations were 
obeyed, and Wladislaf again led forth his army to join his 
allies on the Hellespont. But at Varna he was startled by 
the news that the Turkish Sultan Murad was advancing 
with 60,000 men against his army of 20,000.  Cesarini 
counselled a prudent policy of defence; but Wladislaf was 
resolved to try the issue of a battle. On the fatal field of 
Varna, November 10, 1444, the Christian army suffered a 
severe defeat, and Whladislaf fell fighting! The eventful 
life of Cesarini found on the battle-field a noble end.? 
Chivalrous and high-minded, he had always devoted himself 
unsparingly to the loftiest and most difficult cause that was 
before him. He failed in war against the Bohemians; he 
failed to regulate the ecclesiastical violence of the Council 
of Basel; he failed to drive the Turks from Europe. Yet 


1See Bonfinius, Decades, iii., ch. iv., v. ; von Hammer, xi. ; Dlugloss, 
xii.; the letter of Aineas to Duke of Milan giving the news, dated 
Dec. 13, 1444, Epist., No. 52. 

2 About the mode of Cesarini’s death there were various accounts 
which are epitomised by Eneas Sylvius, Hist. Fred., in Kollar, ii., 119: 
‘ Julianus quoque Cardinalis in eo bello periit, de quo variam famam 
referunt, alii inter proeliandum occisum, alii bello vulneratum effugisse, 
atque ex vulnere periisse ; constantior tamen fama est ipsum, dum 
fugeret, equumque potaret, ab Hungaris, qui et ipsi fugiebant, per- 
cussum, illustrem spiritum qui multis annis Basiliensem conventum 
rexerat, emisisse ’. 
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his efforts were always directed to a noble end, and the 
very singleness of his own purpose made him neglect the 
prudence which would have been familiar to a smaller man. 
Amid the self-seeking of the age Cesarini rises almost to 
the proportions of a hero; he is the only man whose char- 
acter claims our entire respect and admiration. 

The news of the defeat of Varna filled Europe with con- 
Sash sternation ; but it was not without its advantages 
Ill. draws to Frederick III. The death of Wladislaf opened 
nearer to 2 ‘ 
Eee the way for the settlement of Hungarian affairs, 

and the recognition of Frederick’s ward, Ladislas. 
To gain this end more securely, Frederick needed the help 
of Eugenius IV. Negotiations began to take a more inti- 
mate and personal turn in relation to the affairs of Hungary. 
Yet still the affairs of the Church were the subject of formal 
embassies, in which the old plan of a new Council was 
ostensibly being pursued. In November, 1444, the Fathers 
of Basel answered this proposal by an entire refusal. They 
had already agreed to it in 1442, and the obstinacy of 
Eugenius IV. had prevented it; on him rested the blame 
of its failure. An envoy had next to be sent to bear a simi- 
lar proposition to Eugenius IV. This was not done till the 
beginning of 1445, and then the person chosen was A‘neas 
Sylvius. 

/Eneas at once saw that in dealings between Frederick 
Ppvaee III. and Eugenius IV. there was scope for his 
of Zneas cleverness and his powers of intrigue. He readily 
Sylvius to one es 2 5 
the Pope, Started on his journey, and rejoiced to see his native 
ee land once more. At Siena his kinsfolk were 
alarmed at his audacity in venturing into the presence of 
the Pope, whom he had so often attacked and so grievously 
offended. They represented to him that ‘Eugenius was 
cruel, mindful of wrongs, restrained by no conscience, no 
feeling of pity; he was surrounded by ministers of crime ; 
/Eneas, if he went to Rome, would never return’.! AZneas, 


1Comm., ed. Fea, p. 87. 
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no doubt, enjoyed the simplicity of these good people, and 
acted with dignity the part of a possible martyr to duty. 
He tore himself from their weeping embrace, declaring that 
he must either fulfil his embassy or die in the attempt,! and 
proceeded to Rome. Carvajal had already given Eugenius 
information of the usefulness of AEneas. He was well 
received by several of the Cardinals for his literary or for 
his political merits. Amongst the officials of the Papal 
Curia he met several of his old friends at Basel. Before he 
could have an audience with the Pope it was necessary that 
he should be absolved from the ecclesiastical censure pro- 
nounced against the adherents of the Council. This duty 
was assigned to the Cardinals Landriano and Le Jeune, 
who afterwards introduced /Eneas to the Pope’s presence. 
Eugenius graciously allowed him to kiss not only his foot, 
but his hand and his cheek. A®neas presented his cre- 
dentials, and then began to speak as a penitent on his own 
behalf. 

‘ Holy Father, before I discharge my errand for the King, 
I will say a little about myself. I-know that you Recon- 


have heard much against me; and those who have ‘iiation of 


told you have spoken truly. At Basel I spoke, Wi? ning 
wrote, and did many things, I do not deny it, not !V- 

with the intent of injuring you, but of benefiting the Church. 
I erred, but in the company of many others, men of high 
repute. I followed Cardinal Cesarini, the Archbishop of 
Palermo, the apostolic notary Pontano, men who were 
esteemed in the eyes of the law and teachers of the truth. 
I will not mention the universities which gave their opinions 
against you. In such company who would not have erred ? 
But when I discovered the error of the Basilians, I confess 
that I did not at once flee to you. I was afraid lest I should 
fall from one error into another. I went to the neutral 
camp, that after mature deliberation I might shape my 
course. I remained three years with the German king, and 


1 Pui II, Comm., p. Oe 
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there my study of the disputes between your legates and 
those of the Council left me no doubt that the right was on 
your side. Hence, when this embassy was offered me, I 
willingly accepted it, thinking that so I might regain your 
favour. Now I am in your presence, and ask your pardon 
because I erred in ignorance.’ 

Eugenius answered graciously : ‘ We know that you erred 
with many ; but to one who owns his fault we cannot refuse 
pardon, for the Church is a loving mother. Now that you 
hold the truth, see that you never let it go, and by good 
works seek the divine grace. You live in a place where 
you may defend the truth and benefit the Church. We, 
forgetting your former injuries, will love you well if you walk 
well.’ 

- Thus 7Eneas made his peace, and entered into a tacit 
agreement with the Pope that if he proved himself useful his 
services should be rewarded. Eugenius had gained an agent 
in Germany on whose devotion he might rely, because it 
was Closely bound up with self-interest. The diplomacy of 
the Curia had again shown its astuteness. 

After this reconciliation Aineas was regarded as a ‘person 
ines of some importance at Rome, and was well re- 
syivius in ceived by several of the Cardinals. But there was 
1445. one person who was too blunt to disguise his con- 
tempt for this self-interested conversion. One day Aineas 
met Tommaso Parentucelli, who had been a companion in 
the service of Cardinal Albergata, but who had followed his 
master and had been an uncompromising opponent of the 
Council. He was now Bishop of Bologna, and was respected 
for his character and his learning. A2neas advanced to 
greet him with outstretched hand, but Parentucelli coldly 
turned away. /Eneas was piqued, and afterwards adopted a 
similar attitude of disdain towards Parentucelli. ‘How 
ignorant are we of the future!’ he remarks afterwards, 
when relating this incident; ‘if A‘neas had known that 


1 Pit II, Commentarii, p. 10. 
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Parentucelli would be Pope, he would have condoned all 
things.’! A reconciliation between the two was brought 
about by friends before AEneas left Rome; but Parentucelli 
was never cordial to one whose sincerity he doubted. 

On the particular matter of his embassy A®neas does not 
seem to have done much. The party of Eugenius in Ger- 
many, headed by Schlick, saw no way of ending the neu- 
trality except by summoning another Council. To this 
Eugenius was resolved not to consent, and Aineas gave him 
the benefit of his advice. In April he left Rome with an 
announcement that Eugenius would send an embassy to 
bring his answer to the King. His envoys, Carvajal and 
Parentucelli, followed close upon AZneas. 

Eugenius IV. had already entered upon a policy of attack- 
ing his enemies in Germany. On January 16, gugenius 
1445, he issued a Bull cutting off the lands of the 1Y: 


attacks 
Duke of Cleves from the dioceses of K6éln and _ the Elec- 


Munster. In this matter he acted at the request of my, 2445. 
the Dukes of Burgundy and Cleves; but in the Bull he 
spoke of the Archbishop of Koln as disobedient to the 
Roman See, and called the Bishop of Minster, ‘ Henry, the 
son of wickedness, who styles himself Bishop of Minster’, 
The Electors had not fared so well as they hoped in their 
negotiations with France. They were afraid lest the King 
might get the better of them by his secret dealings with 
Eugenius IV., and were taken aback at this hostile display 
on the part of Eugenius. They judged it prudent to retire 
from their separate position, and once more make common 
cause with the King. At the Diet on June 24, 1445, the 
neutrality of Germany was renewed for eight months, at the 
end of which time the King was to summon an ‘assembly of 
the German Church or a national Council,’ which was to be 
proclaimed to the various lands depending on the Empire, 
including England, Scotland and Denmark.? Once more 


1 Comment., ed. Fea, p. 88. 
2 See Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte, Anhang, vol. vi., p. 8, and Puckert, 
Kurfirstliche Neutralitat, 238. 
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the ecclesiastical question was to be also a national question 
for Germany. The Electors were willing to abandon their 
separate negotiations with Felix V. on the understanding that 
Frederick III. abandoned his agreement with Eugenius IV. 
But Frederick III., indolent and careless as he was, saw 
in an alliance with Eugenius IV. the sole means of 
Negotia- 3 eae 5 3 5 S 
tions be- maintaining himself against the formidable alliance, 


tween 


Eugenius which threatened him, of France with the House of 
Frederick Savoy and the German princes. If he was heedless 
ll. "445° himself, the envoys of Eugenius IV. spared no pains 
to enlighten him. Schlick and AZneas Sylvius were ever at 
his side, and Carvajal was busy at Vienna arranging an 
alliance between the King and the Pope. ‘The King hates 
the neutrality,’ writes 7Eneas Sylvius at the end of August, 
‘and would willingly abandon it if the princes would only 
concur, to which end perhaps some means may be found.’! 
In Rome Eugenius IV. went on with his proceedings against 
the Archbishop of Koln. It was known in Vienna that the 
archbishop had been summoned to appear in Rome,? and it 
was clear that further steps must follow; yet the King 
raised no word of protest. He was engaged in a secret 
treaty with the Pope; he was selling his neutrality, and was 
being bought cheap. On September 13 Carvajal left Vienna 
to carry to Rome Frederick III.’s conditions. The terms 
which Carvajal had negotiated were accepted by Eugenius 
IV. A treaty between Pope and King was once more firmly 
established, and the end of the reform movement in Germany 
was rapidly approaching. 

The terms on which Frederick III. sold his aid to Eugenius 
Terms of IV. are expressed in three Bulls issued in February, 
beweet’ 1446.8 The Pope granted to the King the right 
rope and’ during his lifetime to nominate to the six great 


King. Feb- 
tuary,1446. bishoprics of Trent, Brixen, Chur, Gurk, Trieste, 


1 Voigt, in Archiv fiir Oesterr. Geschichts-Quellen, xvi., 373. 

? See letter of Ain. Sylvius, dated September 13, carried by Carvajal 
to Rome, in Voigt, Archiv, xvi., 386. 

3 The Bulls are given in Chmel, Materialicn, i., No. 72-74. 
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and Piben; he granted the King and his successors the 
right to nominate for the Papal approval those who should 
have visitorial powers over the monasteries of Austria; the 
King should have the right of presentation to 100 small 
benefices in Austria. Besides this, the Papacy was also 
to pay the King the sum of 221,000 ducats, of which 
121,000 were to be paid by Eugenius and the rest by his 
successors.!. The indolent and short-sighted Frederick, no 
doubt, thought that he had madea good bargain. He ob- 
tained a supply of money, of which he was always in need. 
He got into his own hands the chief bishoprics in his 
ancestral domains, and thereby greatly strengthened his 
power over Austria. By the nomination of visitors of the 
monasteries he lessened the influence of his enemy, the 
Archbishop of Salzburg, by exempting the monasteries from 
his jurisdiction. By the right of presentation to 100 bene- 
fices he secured the means of rewarding the hungry officials 
of his court. He thought only of his own personal in- 
terests; he cared only to secure his own position in his 
ancestral domains. For the rights of the Church, for his 
position in the Empire, he had no thought. All that can be 
urged in Frederick’s behalf is, that the German princes were 
equally ready to abandon the German Church and make 
terms with either Pope who would help them to secure 
their own political power. On the other hand, Eugenius IV., 
though making great concessions, was careful not to impair 
the rights of the Papacy or take any irretrievable step. The 
Papal treasury was exhausted; but money was well spent in 
regaining the adhesion of Germany, and Eugenius IV. felt 
amply justified in mortgaging for this purpose the revenues 
of his successors. The Pope granted the nomination to six 
bishoprics, but only for Frederick’s lifetime, after which the 
mischief, if any, might be repaired. The absolute appoint- 
ment of visitors of monasteries was not granted to Frederick 
and his successors in Austria, but only the nomination of 


1 This rests on the authority of Heimburg in a letter of 1446 given by 
Diix, Nicolas von Cusa, i., Beilage iv. 
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several from whom the Pope was to select. The benefices 
granted to the King were not important ones; they were to 
be between the annual value of sixty and forty marks, and 
did not include appointments to cathedral and collegiate 
churches. There was nothing in all this that materially 
affected the Papal position in Germany. 

Moreover, Eugenius IV. was anxious that the treaty be- 
tween himself and Frederick III. should be as soon as pos- 
sible openly acknowledged. He promised Frederick 100,000 
guilders for the expenses of his coronation. He invited him 
to Rome to receive the Imperial crown; in case Frederick 
could not come to Rome, Eugenius, old and gouty as he 
was, undertook to meet him at Bologna, Padua or Treviso. 
In the reunion of the Papacy and the Empire Eugenius IV. 
- saw the final overthrow of the Council of Basel and the 
restoration of the Papal monarchy. 

Eugenius IV., however, did not trust only to his allure- 
Eugenius Ments to induce the indolent Frederick to declare 
ees himself. Knowing the feeble character of the King, 


tas he resolved to play a bold game, so as to attain his 


caused end more speedily. He had already succeeded in 
1446. weakening, by his threat of ecclesiastical censures, 
the electoral league in favour of Felix V. As his negotiations 
with Frederick III. advanced, he resolved to strike a decided 
blow against his enemies in Germany. On February g he 
issued a Bull deposing from their sees the Archbishops of 
Koln and Trier, and appointing in their places Adolf of 
Cleves and John, Bishop of Cambrai, the nephew and the 
natural brother of his powerful ally, the Duke of Burgundy. 
The German rebels were openly defied, and the allies of 
Eugenius IV. must range themselves decidedly on his side. 
If Eugenius IV. acted boldly, the Electors answered the 
League Challenge with no less promptitude. On March 21 
Piectors, they met at Frankfort, and formed a league for 
HAAG: mutual defence. The attack upon the electoral 
privileges combined the whole body in opposition to the 
high-handed procedure of the Pope. Undeterred by the 
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alliance of Pope and King, the Electors united to assert the 
principles on which the neutrality of Germany had been 
founded. If the time had come when neutrality could no 
longer be maintained, it should, at least, be laid aside on the 
same grounds as those on which it had been asserted. The 
Electors again assumed the position of mediators between 
the rival Popes, but set forward a plan of mediation which 
should lead to decided results, and which should have for its 
object the security of the liberty of the German Church. 
They abandoned their scheme for the recognition of Felix 
V., and were willing to join with the King in recognising 
Eugenius IV., but on condition that he confirmed the decrees 
of Constance about the authority of General Councils, ac- 
cepted the reforming decrees of Basel as they were expressed 
in the declaration of neutrality, recalled all censures pro- 
nounced against neutrals, and agreed to assemble a Council 
on May 1, 1447, at Constance, Worms, Mainz, or Trier. 
They prepared Bulls for the Papal signature embodying 
these conditions: on the issue of these Bulls they were ready 
to restore their obedience and submit the formal settlement 
of Christendom to the future Council. 

The attitude of the Electors was at once dignified and 
statesmanlike. It showed that the Bishops of Trier and 
K6éln possessed political capacity hitherto unsuspected. No 
special mention was made of individual grievances, no direct 
answer was given to the attack made by Eugenius IV. on 
the electoral privileges. By accepting their terms the Pope 
would tacitly recall his Bulls of deposition; if he refused to 
accept them, the Electors would be free to turn to Felix V. 
and the fathers of Basel. They might summon in name a 
new Council; but it would consist of the members of the 
Council of Basel reinforced by Germans bound to the policy 
of the Electors. They resolved that envoys be sent to 
Frederick III. and Eugenius 1V., and unless a satisfactory 
answer were obtained by September, they would proceed 
further. These resolutions were the work, in the first in- 
stance, of the four Rhenish Electors; but within a month 
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the Markgraf of Brandenburg and the Duke of Saxony had 
also given in their adhesion. The League of the Electoral 
Oligarchy, to act in despite of its nominal head, was now 
fully formed. 

Strong as was the position of the Electors, they showed 
ipa. their weakness by not asserting it publicly. Their 
posals agreement was kept secret; and the embassy sent 


f th é ‘ é 
Electors to demand the adhesion of Frederick III. was in- 


Frederick’ structed to lay the plan only before him and six 
"I-44. counsellors, who were to be bound by an oath of 
secrecy. Decided as was the policy of the Electors in 
appearance, it was founded upon no large sentiment of 
earnestness or patriotism. It was merely a diplomatic 
semblance, and, as such, must be cloaked in diplomatic 
secrecy, that it might be exchanged, should expediency re- 
quire, for a more conciliatory attitude. The envoys of the 
Electors were headed by Gregory Heimburg, who hoped 
against hope that he might use the opportunity of giving 
effect to his own reforming ideas, and trusted that he might 
work through the selfishness of the Electors towards a really 
national end. Frederick III. received through him the pro- 
posals of the Electors, by which he was sorely embarrassed. 
At his Court were Carvajal and the Bishop of Bologna, who 
had just brought him the Bulls which ratified his treaty with 
the Pope; but his oath of secrecy to the Electors forbade 
him to take counsel with them. The separate articles of the 
proposals of the Electors were discussed in the presence of 
the six counsellors sworn to secrecy. The King was ready 
to accept them in principle, but made reservations on points 
of detail. The envoys were instructed not to lay before the 
King the Bulls which they were to present to the Pope, 
unless he fully accepted the provisions of the Electors. 
Frederick, on his side, complained of this reserve as offen- 
sive to his dignity. ‘It is a new thing,’ he said, ‘that an 
agreement should be made behind my back, and that I 
should be required to accept it without a full discussion of 
every article.’ The ambassadors of the Electors declared that 
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they had submitted everything to the King. But Frederick 
III. was justified in refusing to join the Electors till they had 
shown him the written proposals which they were to submit 
to the Pope: and they refused to do this because they wished 
to keep in the background their final threat of making com- 
mon cause with the Council of Basel.! The sole result of 
these negotiations was that the King proclaimed a Diet at 
Frankfort on September 1, and let it be understood that he 
was then prepared to consider the termination of the 
neutrality. 

In the beginning of July Heimburg and two companions 
reached Rome. Frederick III., anxious to give Ps 
some hint to Eugenius IV., told the Pope’s envoys pf tae | 
at Vienna that it would be well if one of them re- in Rome. 
turned to Rome. Carvajal was ill of a fever; so J "4 
the Bishop of Bologna set out, and with him went A®neas 
Sylvius, to whom the King confided the secret of the Elec- 
tors. A‘neas pleads, as a technical excuse for this double 
dealing, that the King himself had taken no oath of secrecy,? 
but only his six counsellors. It is, however, probable that 
/Eneas needed no special enlightenment, but as secretary 
was privy to the whole matter, and was himself bound to 
secrecy,* if not specially on that occasion, yet by the nature 
of his office. However that may be, he went with Thomas 
of Bologna, and on the way let drop enough to indicate to 
Thomas the advice which he ought to give to the Pope. 
They made such haste on their journey that the ambassadors 
of the Electors only entered Rome the day before them, and 
Thomas of Bologna was the first to have an audience of the 
Pope. A®néas expressly says, ‘The Bishop of Bologna, 
though he could not know all that the ambassadors of the 
Electors brought with them, still guessed and opined much’.4 


1¥For these negotiations see Pickert, Die Kurfiirstliche Neutralitat, 
p. 264, etc. 

2Comm., ed. Fea, p. gi. 

3 This is the conjecture of Piickert, p. 264. 

4 Hist, Frederici, in Kollar, ii., p. 122. 
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‘Instructed by AZneas, he warned the Pope about the matter, 
and advised him to give the ambassadors a mild answer.’ ! 
The duplicity of AEneas was invaluable to the cause of 
Eugenius IV.: it averted the most pressing danger, that 
the Pope, by his contemptuous behaviour, should give the 
Electors an immediate pretext for turning to the Council of 
Basel. : 

The presence of AZneas was also useful in another way. 
Double Frederick III. had not been asked by the Electors 
dealingof to send an embassy to Rome; but Aineas was 
Sylvius. there to speak in the King’s name, and was called 
in to assist at the audience. By this means Eugenius IV. 
had a pretext for overlooking the fact that what were sub- 
mitted to him were the demands of the Electors; he could 
treat them as the joint representations of the King and the 

‘Electors, and so return a vague answer. Every precaution 
had been taken by the Electors to put their cause clearly 
before the Pope. When Eugenius raised an objection to 
receiving an embassy from the men whom he had deposed, 
he was informed that the credentials of the ambassadors were 
signed simply with the subscription of the whole College— 
‘The Electoral Princes of the Holy Roman Empire’. 

However definitely the Electors put their propositions 
before the Pope, he was resolved not to give them a definite 
answer. When they were admitted to an audience, Aineas 
spoke first on behalf of the King. He recommended the 
ambassadors to the Pope’s kindly attention, and vaguely 
said that the peace of the Church might be promoted by 
entertaining their proposals. Then Heimburg, in a clear, 
incisive, and dignified speech, set forward the objects of the 
Electors. There could not be a greater contrast than be- 
tween Aineas and Heimburg; they may almost be taken as 
representatives of the German and Italian character. Heim- 
burg was tall and of commanding presence, with flashing 
eyes and a genial face, honest, straightforward, eminently 


1 Comm., ed. Fea, gt. 
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national in his views and policy, holding steadfastly by the 
object which he had in view.1_ He was the very opposite of 
the shifty Italian adventurer, who recognised in him a natural 
foe. Heimburg’s speech was respectful, but uncompromising. 
Eugenius listened, and then, after a pause, shrewdly returned 
a vague answer. The deposition of the archbishops, he said, 
had been decreed for weighty reasons; as to the authority of 
General Councils, he had never refused to acknowledge it, 
but had only defended the dignity of the Apostolic See; as 
to the German Church, he did not wish to oppress it, but to 
act for its welfare. THe proposals made to him were serious, 
and he must take time to consider them. 

7Eneas meanwhile unfolded to Eugenius the opinions of 
Frederick III. He advised that the archbishops should be 
restored, without, however, annulling their deprivation ; that 
the Constance decree in favour of General Councils should 
be accepted. If this were done, the recognition of Eugenius 
might be accomplished ; if not, there was great danger of a 
schism. Eugenius listened and seemed to assent. The 
Cardinals endeavoured to discover if the ambassadors had 
any further instructions; but Heimburg did not consider 
himself justified by the Pope’s attitude to lay before him the 
Bulls that he had brought. The ambassadors were kept for 
three weeks awaiting the Pope’s answer, and A‘neas has 
drawn a spiteful picture of Heimburg sweltering in the sum- 
mer heat, stalking indignantly on Monte Giordano in the 
evening with bare head and breast, denouncing the wicked- 
ness of Eugenius and the Curia. At length they were told 
that, as they had no powers to treat further, the Pope would 
_ send envoys with his answer to the Diet at Frankfort. The 
ambassadors left Rome without producing their Bulls. 
Heimburg regarded the Papal attitude as equivalent to a 
refusal to entertain his proposals. Meanwhile ambassadors 
had been sent also to Basel, and the Council had similarly 
deferred its answer till the assembling of the Diet. 


1 See AEneas’s description of him, Hist, Fred., in Kollar, ii., p. 123. 
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The results of the Diet of Frankfort would clearly be of 

great importance both to Germany and to the 
of Treder- Church at large. The policy of the Electors had 
ick II. not received the adhesion of the King; the oligarchy 
had resolved to act in opposition to their head, and, if they 
were resolute, the deposition of Frederick III. was immi- 
nent. In this emergency Frederick entrusted his interests 
to the care of the Markgraf Albert of Brandenburg and Jacob 
of Baden, the Bishops of Augsburg and Chiemsee, Kaspar 
Schlick and AEneas Sylvius. At the head of this embassy 
stood Albert of Brandenburg, who had already shown his 
devotion to Frederick by taking the field against the Armag- 
nacs, and who was bent upon overthrowing the intrigues of 
France with the Rhenish Electors. The representatives of 
the King were all convinced of the great importance of the 
crisis, and were not a little embarrassed to find at Frankfort 
no ambassadors of the Pope. The Bishop of Bologna had 
left Rome with Aineas Sylvius, but had been delayed at 
Parma by sickness, and on his recovery had gone to confer 
with the Duke of Burgundy about the measures to be 
adopted towards the deposed Archbishops of Trier and 
K6éln. John of Carvajal and Nicolas of Cusa had come 
from Vienna; but they had no special instructions about 
the answer to be returned by the Pope to the proposals of 
the Electors. 

In spite of the gravity of the occasion, few of the German 
Diet of | Princes or prelates were personally present at Frank- 
giten fort. The four Rhenish Electors were there; but 
bert,1446- the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony only sent 
representatives, as did also the majority of the bishops and 
nobles. From Basel came the Cardinal of Arles, bearing a 
decree which approved of the transference of the Council to 
one of the places which might be approved by the King and 
the Electors, and generally accepting the proposals of the 
Electors without making any mention of Felix V. The 
Electors took up a position of friendliness to the Cardinal 
of Arles. When, on September 14, the proceedings of the 
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Diet began with a solemn mass, the Cardinal appeared, as 
was his wont, in state as a Papal legate. The royal am 
bassadors made the usual protest that Germany was neutral 
and could not recognise the officials of either Pope. The 
Archbishop of Trier angrily denounced their conduct; they 
could admit the legates of Eugenius, the foes of the nation, 
and would exclude those of the Council. The majority 
agreed with him; but the citizens of Frankfort were still 
loyal, and their tumultuous interference compelled the Car- 
dinal to lay aside the insignia of his office. 

The proceedings! began with the reading by Heimburg 
of the speech which he had made to Eugenius IV., and the 
written answer of the Pope. Heimburg further gave an 
account of his embassy, and the reasons which had led him 
to abstain from presenting to the Pope the Bulls which the 
Electors had drawn up; the question to be discussed was, 
whether the Pope’s answer gave ground for further delibera- 
tion. On the Pope’s side his envoys submitted an answer 
to the ‘prayers of the King and the Electors’. Eugenius 
was ready to summon a Council within a convenient time; 
he had never opposed the decrees of the Council of Con- 
stance, which had been renewed in Basel while a universal 
and recognised Council was sitting; he was willing to do 
away with the old burdens of the German Church provided 
he were indemnified for the losses which he would thereby 
sustain. About the revocation of the deprivation of the 
archbishops he said nothing. The answer of Eugenius 
IV. was mere mockery of his opponents. He granted 
nothing that they had asked; his concessions were merely 
apparent, and he reserved to himself full power to make 
them illusory. His attitude towards the Electors was 
practically the same as it had been towards the Council 
of Basel. ; 


1 For the proceedings of the Diet the account given by /Eneas Sylvius, 
Hist. Fred., in Kollar, ii., 127, etc., must be compared with the official 
record in the Dresden Archives excerpted by Pickert, Die Kurfiirstliche 
Neutralitat, p. 278, etc. 
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The regal and the Papal ambassadors would not have 
Division Ventured to submit such an answer if they had not 
amongst seen their way to effect a breach in the ranks of 
core their opponents. On September 22 Albert of 
Brandenburg succeeded in inducing the representatives of 
his brother the Elector, the Archbishop of Mainz, two 
bishops, and one or two nobles, to agree that they had ob- 
tained an answer from the Pope, which afforded the basis 
for peace in the Church, and that they would stand by one 
another to maintain this opinion. The Archbishop of Mainz 
was won over by consideration of the assistance which he 
might obtain from Frederick III. and Albert of Branden- 
burg in the affairs of his own dominions. Zneas Sylvius 
is not ashamed to own that he was the instrument of brib- 
ing four of the archbishop’s counsellors with 2000 florins 
~ to help in bringing him to this decision. The adhesion of 
Frederick of Brandenburg was due to the influence of his 
brother Albert. The others who joined in the step had all 
some personal interest to serve. 

Round the basis thus secured adherents rapidly began to 
gather. But it was clear to the Papal envoys that they 
must make some concessions, and afford their new adher- 
ents a plausible pretext for withdrawing their support from 
the Electoral League. /Zneas Sylvius undertook the re- 
sponsibility of playing a dubious part. He ‘squeezed the 
venom, as he puts it, out of the proposals of the Electors, 
and composed a document in which the Pope undertook, if 
the princes of Europe agreed, to summon a General Council 
within ten months of the surrender of the neutrality, recog- 
nised the Constance decrees, confirmed the reforming decrees 
of Basel till the future Council decided otherwise, and, at the 
instance of the King, restored the deposed Archbishops of 
Trier and Kéln, on condition that they returned to his 
obedience.1 The Bishop of Bologna and Nicolas of Cusa 


1 The Dresden MS. has in the margin of this proposal the note: ‘ Nota 


fallaciam, quum potius rex instare deberet ut ante omnem tractatum 
domini isti restituerentur,’ Piickert, 289. 
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assented to these proposals; John of Carvajal was dubious, 
and hot words passed between him and Aineas, who was 
afraid lest his obstinacy or honesty might spoil all. Eneas 
skilfully mixed up his relations with the Pope and with the 
King, and managed to produce an impression that the Pope 
had commissioned him to make this offer. The sturdy Ger- 
mans, Heimburg and Lysura, were annoyed at this activity 
of the renegade Italian in their national business. ‘Do 
you come from Siena,’ said Lysura to AZneas, ‘to give 
laws to Germany?’ AZneas thought it wiser to return no 
answer. 

/Eneas may have exaggerated his own share in this 
matter; but early in October the Royal and Papal ambas- 
sadors agreed to submit to the Diet a project of sending a 
new embassy to Rome, to negotiate with Eugenius IV. 
on this basis. Their demands were to go in the form of 
articles, not, as before, of Bulls ready prepared. 

This seemed to the majority to be a salutary compromise. 
The Electors of Mainz and Brandenburg considered 
it better than a breach with the King. The Elector throw of 
of Saxony and the Pfalzgraf thought that the new toral 
proposals contained all that was important in the Ouesieh 
old. The summons of a new Council would keep “*®* 
matters still open; anyhow, negotiations would gain time. 
On October 5 the league that had been formed in favour of 
this compromise was openly avowed, and received many 
adherents. It was resolved that the articles be presented 
to Eugenius at Christmas; if he accept them, the neutrality 
should be ended; if not, the matter should be again con- 
sidered. The answer was to be brought to a Diet at Niirn- 
berg on March 1g, 1447. The Archbishops of Trier and 
Koln found themselves deserted by the other Electors; all 
they could do was to join on October 11 in a final decree 
that the King should try to obtain from the Pope a con- 
firmation of the Bulls prepared by the Electors; failing that, 
he should obtain Bulls framed according to the articles; 
these were to be laid before the Electors at the next Diet, 
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and each should be free to accept or reject them. This 
reservation of their individual liberty was the utmost that 
the oligarchical leaders now hoped to obtain for themselves. 
Next day the Cardinal of Arles appeared before the Electors 
in behalf of the Council of Basel, which had been invited 
to support the policy of the Electors, and had issued Bulls 
accordingly. He proffered the Bulls, but no one would 
receive them. With heavy hearts the envoys of Basel left 
Frankfort. On their way to Basel they were attacked and 
plundered ; only by the speed of his horse did the Cardinal 
of Arles succeed in taking refuge in Strassburg. He after- 
wards said in Basel, ‘Christ was sold for thirty pieces of 
silver, but Eugenius has offered sixty thousand for me’. 

The league of the Electors had been overthrown at Frank- 
fort, and with it also fell the cause of the Council 
throw of Basel. Germany was the Council’s last hope, 
Council and Germany had failed. The diplomacy of the 
of Basel. Curia had helped Frederick III. to overcome the 
oligarchical rising in Germany; but the Pope had won more 
than the King. The oligarchy might find new grounds on 
which to assert its privileges against the royal power; the 
conciliar movement was abandoned, and the summoning of 
another Council was vaguely left to the Pope’s good pleasure. 
The ecclesiastical reforms, which had been made by the 
Council of Basel, survived merely as a basis of further 
negotiations with the Pope. If the Papal diplomacy had 
withstood the full force of the conciliar movement, it was 
not likely that the last ebb of the falling tide would prevail 
against It. 

There still remained, however, for the final settlement of 
Proposals the, question, the assent of Eugenius IV. to the 


th . . 
ones undertaking of his ambassadors. Even at Frank- 


Puceaius fort, Carvajal had been opposed to all concessions ; 
ee at Rome, where the gravity of the situation in 
1446. Germany and the importance of the victory won at 
Frankfort were not fully appreciated, there was still a chance 


that the Pope’s obstinacy might be the beginning of new 
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difficulties. But the health of Eugenius IV. was failing ; 
he was weary of the long struggle, and desired before the 
end of his days to see peace restored to the distracted Church. 
The theologians in the Curia, headed by John of Torque- 
mada, counselled no concession; the politicians were ‘in 
favour of accepting the proffered terms. Eugenius showed 
his desire to increase the influence of those who were con- 
versant with German affairs by raising to the Cardinalate 
in December Carvajal and the Bishop of Bologna. Fred- 
erick III., the Electors, and the princes of Germany all sent 
their envoys to Rome. On behalf of the King went 7Eneas 
Sylvius and a Bohemian knight, Procopius of Rabstein ; 
chief amongst the others was John of Lysura, Vicar of the 
Archbishop of Mainz. They all met at Siena, and rode into 
Rome, sixty horsemen. A mile outside the city they were 
welcomed by the inferior clergy, and were honourably con- 
ducted to their lodgings. A difficulty was first raised 
whether the Pope could receive the ambassadors of the 
Archbishops of Bremen and Magdeburg, seeing that those 
prelates had been confirmed by the Council of Basel; but 
this was overcome by a suggestion of Carvajal that they 
should appear as representatives of the sees, not of their 
present occupants. On the third day after their arrival an 
audience was given to the German ambassadors in a secret 
consistory, where Eugenius was seated with fifteen Car- 
dinals. In a clever speech Aineas Sylvius laid the pro- 
posals before the Pope, and such was his plausibility that 
he managed to satisfy the Germans without offending the 
dignity of the Pope.!. He touched upon the evils of ecclesi- 
astical dissension, spoke of the importance of Germany and 
its desire for peace, skilfully introduced the German pro- 
posals, and besought the Pope of his clemency to grant 
them as the means of unity. Eugenius answered by 
condemning the neutrality, complained of the conduct of the 
deposed archbishops, and finally said that he must deliberate. 


1In Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, i., 108. 
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On the same day Eugenius was seized by an attack of 
fever, which confined him to his bed. The German 

Negotia- a ks : 
tions with question was referred to a commission of Cardinals, 
the Curia. ond opinion was greatly divided. Only nine Car- 
dinals were in favour of concession; the others declared 
that the Roman See was being sold to the Germans, and 
that they were being dragged by the nose like buffaloes. 
The German proposals were not treated as though they 
were meant for definite acceptance, but were regarded as 
the basis of further negotiation. The ambassadors were 
entertained and cajoled by the Cardinals, while the illness 
of Eugenius IV. made every one anxious to have the matter 
settled speedily. Little by little the articles agreed on at 
Frankfort were pared down: (1) As regarded the summons 
of a new Council, the Pope agreed to it as a favour, without 
issuing a Bull, which might bind his successor, but merely 
making a personal promise to the King and the Electors. 
(2) Instead of the acceptance of the decrees of Constance 
and Basel, Eugenius agreed to recognise ‘the Council of 
Constance, and its decree Frequens and other of its decrees, 
and all the other Councils representing the Catholic Church’. 
All mention of the Council of Basel was studiously avoided, 
and, by the express mention of the decree Frequens, the 
omission of the more important decree Sacrosancta was in 
a measure emphasised. (3) On the third point, the accept- 
ance of the Pragmatic Sanction of Germany as it had been 
established at the declaration of the neutrality in 1439, Eu- 
genius IV. was willing to follow the example of Martin V. 
in granting the concordats of Constance. He recognised 
the existing possessors of benefices, and agreed to send a 
legate to Germany, who would arrange for the liberties of 
the German Church in the future, and the proper provision 
to be made for the Papacy in return. Meanwhile, the con- 
dition of the German Church was to remain as it was, ‘till 
an agreement had been made by our legate, or other orders 


?Raynaldus, Annales, 1447, No. 5. 
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given by a Council’. The Germans, who had at first taken 
the Basel decrees as the foundation of an ecclesiastical re- 
formation, now accepted them as a limit—a limit, moreover, 
which might be narrowed. (4) In like manner the Papal 
diplomacy secured for the Pope a triumph in the matter of 
the deposed archbishops. Eugenius IV. was asked to annul 
their deposition, if they were willing to concur in the decla- 
ration in his favour; he agreed, when they did so concur, 
to restore them to their office. 

Moreover, to aid the progress of these negotiations, Aineas 
Sylvius undertook, in Frederick’s name, that the King would 
solemnly declare, and publish throughout Germany, his 
recognition of Eugenius, would receive with due honour a 
Papal legate, would order the city of Basel to withdraw its 
safe-conduct from the Council, and, as regarded the provision 
to be made for the Pope out of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Germany, would act not only as a mediator but as an ally 
of the Pope. 

Thus diplomacy was busily spinning its web round the 
bed of the dying Pope. True till the last to his 

< E Illness of 
persistent character, Eugenius IV. was resolved to Eugenius 
see the restoration of the German obedience before 
he died. The theologians might make the best terms that 
they could; but Eugenius made them understand that he 
wished to see the end. He might well gaze with sadness 
on the desolation which his unyielding spirit had wrought 
in the fortunes of the Church. France was practically in- 
dependent of the Papacy; Germany was estranged ; a rival 
Pope diminished the prestige of the Holy See; in Italy, 
Bologna was lost to the demains of the Church, and the 
March of Ancona was still in the hands of Sforza. He 
would bequeath a disastrous legacy to his successor; but 
the recovery of Germany would at least improve the position. 
Eugenius longed to signalise his last days by a worthy 
achievement; on their side the envoys of the German King 
wished their mission to succeed. Now that a goal of some 
sort was in view, all were eager to reach it. If the Pope 
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died before matters were decided, the powers of the envoys 
came to an end, for they were only commissioned to ne- 
gotiate with Eugenius. The Germans did not wish to 
sacrifice the present opportunity, and see everything again 
reduced to doubt. 

The physicians gave Eugenius ten days to live when the 
conclusions of the Commission of Cardinals were laid before 
him. The Pope was too feeble to examine them fully, much 
more to go through the labour of reducing them to the form 
of Bulls. Scrupulous and persistent to the last, he dreaded 
even the semblance of concession when the decisive moment 
came. When he finally decided to give way he devised a 
subterfuge to save his conscience. On February 5 he 
signed a secret protest setting forth that the German King 
and Electors had desired from him certain things ‘ which 
the necessity and utility of the Church compel us in some 
way to grant, that we may allure them to the unity of the 
Church and our obedience. We, to avoid all scandal and 
danger which may follow, and being unwilling to say, con- 
firm, or grant anything contrary to the doctrine of the 
Fathers or prejudicial to the Holy See, since through sick- 
ness we cannot examine and weigh the concessions with 
that thoroughness of judgment which their gravity requires, 
protest that by our concessions we do not intend to derogate 
from the doctrine of the Fathers or the authority and privi- 
leges of the Apostolic See.’ 4 

By this pitiful proceeding the dying Pope prepared to 
Restores €nter into engagements which his successor might 


tion of th ; se Mic 
German Yepudiate. He was ready to receive the restitution 


Pebriage of the German obedience ; but the German envoys, 
71447, on their side, began to hesitate. They did not, of 
course, know the secret protest of the Pope; but they 
doubted whether they ought to take a step which might 
divide Germany, when they had no guarantee that the 


successor of the death-stricken Eugenius would pursue his 


1 Raynaldus, 1447, No. 7. 
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policy ; John of Lysura, who was now as zealous for re- 
conciliation as before he had been anxious for reform, 
plausibly argued that they were dealing with the Roman 
See, which never died; the Bulls of Eugenius would bind 
his successor. If they left Rome without declaring the 
obedience of Germany, the existing disposition of the 
Electors might change, and everything might again be- 
come doubtful. So long as Eugenius could stir his finger, 
it was enough. If they went away without accomplish- 
ing anything they would be ridiculous. Lysura and Aineas 
prevailed on the other ambassadors of the King and of the 
Archbishop of Mainz to resolve on a restoration of obedience 
to Eugenius IV. 

On February 7 the ambassadors were admitted into the _ 
Pope’s chamber. Eugenius still could greet them with 
dignity, but in a feeble voice requested that the proceed- 
ings should not be long. Aneas read the declaration of 
obedience, and Eugenius handed him the Bulls, which he 
gave to the ambassadors of the Archbishop of Mainz as 
being the primate of Germany. The envoys of the Pfalz- 
eraf and of Saxony excused themselves from joining in the 
declaration ; they were not empowered to do so, but they 
had no doubt that their princes would give their assent in 
the forthcoming Diet at Nurnberg. Eugenius thanked 
God for the work that had been accomplished, and dis- 
missed, with his benediction, the ambassadors, who were 
moved to tears at the sight of the dying man. A public 
Consistory was held immediately afterwards before the 
whole Curia ; over a thousand men were present. A‘neas 
spoke for the King, Lysura for the Archbishop of Mainz, 
the other ambassadors followed. The Vice-Chancellor, in 
the Pope’s behalf, spoke words of thankfulness, and the 
Consistory broke up amid the joyous peals of bells with 
which Rome celebrated its triumph. The city blazed with 
bonfires; the next day was a general holiday, and was de- 
voted to a special service of thanksgiving. 

The German envoys stayed in Rome, waiting for the 
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necessary copies of the Bulls, and anxious about the new 
election. Day by day Eugenius grew visibly worse, 
Death of : 3 
Eugenius and there were signs of disturbances to follow on 
Sey his death. Alfonso of Naples advanced with an 
ee army within fifteen miles of Rome. There were 
troubles at Viterbo, and in Rome itself the people were 
anxious to be rid of the severe rule of Cardinal Scarampo, 
the favourite of Eugenius. Amidst this universal disquiet 
Eugenius died hard. When the Archbishop of Florence 
wished to administer supreme unction the Pope refused, 
saying, ‘I am still strong ; I know my time; when the 
hour is come I will send for you’. Alfonso of Naples, on 
hearing this, exclaimed, ‘ What wonder that the Pope, who 
has warred against Sforza, the Colonna, myself, and all 
Italy, dares to fight against death also!’ 

At length Eugenius felt that his last hour was approach- 
ing. Summoning the Cardinals, he addressed to them his 
last words. Many evils, he said, had befallen the Holy 
See during his pontificate, yet the ways of Providence were 
inscrutable, and he rejoiced, at last before he died, to see the 
Church reunited. ‘Now, before I appear in the presence of 
the Great Judge, I wish to leave with you my testament. 
I have created you all Cardinals save one, and him I have 
loved asa son. I beseech you, keep the bond of peace, and 
let there be no divisions among you. You know what 
sort of a Pope the Holy See requires; elect a successor in 
wisdom and character superior to me. If you listen to me, 
you will rather elect with unanimity a moderate man than 
a distinguished one with discord. We have reunited the 
Church, but the root of discord still remains; be careful 
that it does not go up afresh. That there be no dispute 
about my funeral, bury me simply, and lay me in a lowly 
place by the side of Eugenius III.’ All wept as they heard 
him.! He received supreme unction, was placed in S. Peter’s 


‘This account is given by Aneas Sylvius in his letter from Rome to 
Frederick III., Muratori, vol. iii., pt. 2, p. 889. The other account is 
given by Vespasiano, Vita di Eugenio IV. 
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chair, and there died on February 23, at the age of sixty-two. 
According to Vespasiano da Bisticci, he exclaimed shortly 
before his death: ‘O Gabrielle, how much better had it 
been for your soul’s health had you never become Pope or 
Cardinal, but died a simple monk! Poor creatures that we 
are, we know ourselves at last.’ His body was exhibited 
to public view, and he was buried, according to his desire, 
in S. Peter’s, by the side of Eugenius III. 

Amid the disastrous events of his pontificate, the personal 
character of Eugenius IV. seems to play an insig- 
nificant part. At his accession he had to face a orecce 
difficult problem, which would have tried the tact "°'Y 
and patience of the largest and wisest mind. But Eugenius 
was a narrow-minded monk, with no experience of the world 
and a large fund of obstinacy. He quarrelled with the 
Romans; he alarmed the politicians of Italy ; he of- 
fended a strong party in the Curia, and finally pro- 
ceeded to defy a Council which was supported by the 
moral approval of Europe. Such wisdom as Eugenius 
IV. ever gained, he gained in the hard school of experience. 
After the mistakes of the first year of his pontificate, the 
rest of his life was a desperate struggle for existence. The 
one quality that helped him in his misfortune was the same 
obstinacy as first led him astray... Where a more sensitive or 
a more timid man might have been disposed for compromise 
Eugenius stood firm, and in the long run won a tardy 
victory, not by his own skill, but through the faults of his 
opponents. Time wasn the side of the representative of 
an old institution, and every mistake of the Council brought 
strength to the Pope. Those who at first attacked him 
through bitter personal animosity gradually found that he 
was the symbol of a system which they did not dare to 
destroy. The wisdom and skill of eminent men, which at 
first enabled the Council to attack the Pope, were gradually 
transferred to the Pope’s service. Every mistake committed 


1¢Fu molto capitoso e di dura testa’ is the testimony of Paolo 
Petrone. Mur., xxiv., 1130. 
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by the Council lost it a few adherents, alarmed at the dangers 
which they foresaw, or anxious for their own personal in- 
terests, but all determined on the overthrow of that which 
they had forsaken. To them Eugenius IV. was necessary ; 
and they paid him greater reverence through remorse for 
the wrongs which they had formerly done him.t No man 
is so zealous as one who has deliberately changed his con- 
victions ; and the success of Eugenius at the last was due 
to the zeal of those who had deserted the Council. Hence 
Eugenius IV. was faithfully served in his latter days, 
though he inspired no enthusiasm. He was the Pope, the 
Italian Pope, and as such was the necessary leader of those 
who wished to maintain the prestige of the Papacy, and to 
keep it secure in its seat at Rome. But he was outside the 
chief interests, intellectual and political, which were moving 
Italy. Politically, he pursued a course of his own, and was 
not trusted by Venice, nor Florence, nor by the Duke of 
Milan, nor by Alfonso of Naples, while in Rome itself his 
rule was harsh and oppressive both to the barons and the 
people. He was a man of little culture, and such ideas as 
he had were framed upon his monastic training. Yet, 
though he was untouched by the classical revival, he was 
not opposed to it. Among his secretaries were Poggio 
Bracciolini, Flavio Biondo, Maffeo Vegio, Giovanni Aurispa, 
and Piero de Noceto.?, He welcomed at Rome the anti- 
quary Ciriaco of Ancona and the humanist George of Trebi- 
zond, and employed in his affairs. the learned Ambrogio 
Traversari. He pursued the plan of Martin V. to restore 
the decayed buildings of Rome; and in his later days sum- 
moned Fra Angelico to decorate the Vatican Chapel. He 
also invited to Rome the great Florentine sculptor Dona- 
tello; but his plans were interrupted by the disturbances of 
1434 and his flight from the city. While at Florence he so 


’ The final judgment of Eneas Sylvius was: ‘ Alti cordis fuit, sed nul- 
lum in eo magis vitium fuit, nisi quia sine mensura erat, et non quod 
potuit sed quod voluit aggressus est,’ Mur., iii., pt. 2, p. 891. 

» See Bonamici, De Claris Pontificiarum litterarum Scriptoribus. 
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admired Ghiberti’s magnificent gates to the Baptistery that 
he resolved to decorate S. Peter’s by a like work, which he 
entrusted to a mediocre but eminently orthodox artist, An- 
tonio Filarete. The gates of Eugenius IV. still adorn the 
central doorway of S. Peter’s, and are a testimony of the 
Pope’s good intentions rather than of his artistic feelings. 
Large figures, stiffly and ungracefully executed, of Christ, 
the Virgin, SS. Peter and Paul, fill the chief panels; be- 
tween them are small reliefs commemorating the glories of 
the Pontificate of Eugenius IV., the coming of the Greeks 
to Ferrara, the Council of Florence, the coronation of Sigis- 
mund, the envoys of the oriental Churches in Rome. On 
the lower panels are representations of martyrdoms of saints. 
The reliefs are destitute of expression and are architecturally 
ineffective. The imagination of the artist has been reserved 
for the arabesque work which frames them. There every 
possible subject seems to be blended in wild confusion— 
classical legends, medallions of Roman emperors, illustra- 
tions of 4Zsop’s fables, allegories of the seasons, representa- 
tions of games and sports—all are interwoven amongst 
heavy wreaths of ungraceful foliage. Eugenius IV. showed 
his respect for antiquity by restoring the Pantheon, but did 
not scruple to carry off for his other works the stones of the 
Colosseum.! Though personally modest and retiring, he 
had all the Venetian love of public splendour; he caused 
Ghiberti to design a magnificent Papal tiara, which cost 
30,000 golden ducats. Without possessing any taste of his 
own, Eugenius IV. so far followed the fashion of his time 
that he prepared the way for the outburst of magnificence 
which Nicolas V. made part of the Papal policy. 

The object, however, which lay nearest the heart of 
Eugenius IV. was the promotion of the Franciscan Order, 
to which he himself had belonged. The friars held a chief 
place at his court, and were admitted at once to the Papal 
presence, where their affairs had precedence over all others, 


1See Mintz, Les Arts a la Cour des Papes, i., 32, etc. 
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to the great indignation of the humanists. Poggio rejoiced 
that under the successor of Eugenius the reign of hypocrisy 
was at an end,! and friars would no longer swarm like rats 
in Rome. Ifthe policy of Eugenius was to erect the friars 
once more into a powerful arm of the Holy See, the corrupt 
state of the body made such a restoration impossible. Yet 
Eugenius would give more attention to remodelling the 
rules of a religious order than to the great questions which 
surrounded him on every side. His notion of ecclesiastical 
reform was to turn monastic orders into orders of friars, and 
he met the demands of the Fathers of Basel by displaying 
great activity in this hopeless work.? 

In person Eugenius IV. was tall, of a spare figure, and of 
imposing aspect. Though he drank nothing but water, he 
was a martyr to gout. He was attentive to all his religious 
‘duties, lived sparingly, and was liberal of alms. He slept 
little, and used to wake early and read devotional books. 
He was reserved and retiring, averse to public appearances, 
and so modest that in public he scarcely lifted his eyes from 
the ground. Though stubborn and self-willed, he bore no 
malice, and was ready to forgive those who had attacked 
him. He had few intimates; but when he once gave his 
confidence he gave it unreservedly, and Vitelleschi and 
Scarampo successively directed his affairs in Italy. A man 
of monastic and old-fashioned piety, he was destitute of 
political capacity, and was more fitted to be an abbot than a 
Pope. What might in a smaller sphere have been firmness 
of purpose, became narrow obstinacy in the ruler of the 
Universal Church. It is a proof of the firm foundation of 
Papacy in the political system of Europe, that it was too 
deeply rooted for the mismanagement of Eugenius IV., at 
a dangerous crisis of its history,’to upset its stability. 


1 Dialogus contra hypocrisim, in Fasciculus Rerum ; Appendix, 571. 
__>Vespasiano, Vita di Eugenio IV., ‘attendeva con ogni diligenza a 
riformare la Chiesa, e fare che i religiosi stessino a’termini loro, ed i con- 
ventuali fargli osservanti, giusto alla possa sua’. 
® Raffaelle de Volterra, Commentarii (Anthropologia), xxii.: ‘oculos in 
publico nunquam attollebat, ut a parente meo, quieum sequebatur, accepi ’. 
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CHAPTER II. 


NICOLAS V. AND THE AFFAIRS OF GERMANY. 


1447-1453. 


On the death of Eugenius IV. the troubled state of Rome 
made the Cardinals anxious about the future. It Republi- 
was of the utmost importance for the peace of the ees 
Church that the new election should be peaceable Rome. 
and orderly, that the new Pope should have an un- ““*” 
doubted title; but the attitude of the Romans, who had endured 
with murmurs the rule of Eugenius IV., made the Cardinals 
dread a repetition of the tumults which had caused the 
Schism. The citizens of Rome held a meeting in the 
monastery of Araceli to draw up demands which should be 
submitted to the Cardinals.1 The Cardinals in dismay 
urged the Archbishop of Benevento, Cardinal Agnesi, to 
attend the meeting and confer with the citizens. The 
leader of the Romans was Stefano Porcaro, a man of con- 
siderable knowledge of affairs, sprung from an old burgher’s 
stock in Rome. Porcaro recommended himself by his 
capacity to Martin V., who obtained for him the post of 
Capitano del Popolo in Florence. There he became ac- 
quainted with many of the chief humanists, and on leaving 
Florence he travelled in France and Germany. By Eugenius 
IV. he was made Podesta of Bologna, where his reputation 
increased, and he won the friendship of Ambrogio Traver- 
sati,2 who advised the Pope to employ Porcaro as mediator 

1Infessura, in Mur., iii., 2, 1131; Ain. Syl., zd., 891. 

2Our chief information about the early life of Porcaro comes from 
scattered notices amongst the letters of Traversari. 
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with the rebellious Romans in 1434. Eugenius refused all 
mediation, and his obstinacy was rewarded by success ; but 
it alienated Porcaro from the Papal service, and his classical 
studies drifted him to the republicanism of ancient Rome. 
In the assembly at Araceli Porcaro rose, and in a fiery 
speech stirred the citizens to remember their ancient 
liberties. They ought, at least, to have an agreement with 
the Pope such as even the smallest towns in the States of 
the Church had managed to obtain. Many agreed with 
him,! and the Archbishop of Benevento had some difficulty 
in reducing him to silence. The assembly broke up in con- 
fusion, and many citizens gathered round Porcaro. 

But the Republican party was afraid to move through 
Peat fear of Alfonso of Naples, who lay at Tivoli with an 
kept by yg army, with a view of influencing the new election. 
‘Naples. He had already sent a message to the Cardinals that 
he was there to secure for them a free election, and was at 
their commands. The Romans felt he would use any 
movement on their part as a pretext for seizing the city ; 
and it was useless to escape from the rule of the Church 
only to fall under that of the King of Naples. Accordingly 
the Republican party held its hand. The keys of the city 
were given to the Cardinals, who made the Grand Master 
of the Teutonic Knights guardian of the Capitol, and 
published a decree ordering the barons to leave Rome. The 
bands who were flocking from the country into the city 
were excluded, the barons unwillingly departed, and all was 
quiet when, on March 4, the Cardinals went into conclave 
in the dormitory of the cloister of S. Maria sopra Minerva. 

AEneas Sylvius gives a description of the preparations for 
Prepare. the conclave. The dormitory was divided into 
tions for cells for the eighteen Cardinals present; but on 
CNT this occasion the partitions were of cloth, not of 
wood. Lots were drawn for the distribution of the cells, 
which each Cardinal adorned with hangings according to his 


__, | ‘Disse alcune cose utili per la nostra Repubblica,’ says Infessura, Mur., 
lll., pt. 2, 1131. 
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taste. Each entered the conclave with his attendants, a 
chaplain and a cross-bearer; each had his own food sent 
him every day in a wooden box, on which his arms were 
emblazoned. These boxes were carried through the streets 
in a way that made the city seem to be full of funerals; 
they were accompanied by a procession of the Cardinal’s 
household and all his dependents, who had so contracted 
the habit of flattery that, when their master was not there, 
they were fain to grovel for the box that contained his 
dinner.! 

When the eighteen Cardinals entered the conclave it was 
the general expectation that their choice would fall gtection 
on Prospero Colonna, the nephew of Martin V. of tom 
But the old Roman provorb, ‘ He who goes into Patt Nizo- 
the conclave a Pope comes out a Cardinal,’ was }as 
again proved true. Prospero Colonna was sup- 147. 
ported by the powerful Cardinals Scarampo and Le Jeune ; 
but the party of the Orsini was strongly opposed to an 
election from the house of their rivals, and many of the Car- 
dinals thought that it would be bad policy to run the risk of 
kindling discord in the city. The opponents of Colonna 
were more anxious to prevent his election than careful who 
else was elected. On the first scrutiny Colonna had ten 
votes and Capranica eight. In the hopes of agreeing on 
another candidate, various names were suggested of those 
outside the college, such as the Archbishop of Benevento 
and Nicolas of Cusa. On the second scrutiny Colonna still 
had ten votes, but the votes of his opponents were more 
divided, and three were given for Thomas of Bologna. 
The election of Colonna now seemed secure. ‘ Why do we 
waste time,’ said Cardinal Le Jeune, ‘ when delay is hurtful 
to the Church? The city is disturbed; King Alfonso is at 
the gates ; the Duke of Savoy is plotting against us; Sforza 
is our foe. Why do we not elect a Pope? God has sent 


1«Usque adeo miseros Curiales adulandi consuetudo illexit ut quum 
Cardinalibus nequeant Cornutis assententur.’ Maur., ill.,, 2, 892. “The 
boxes were called Cornuta. 
VOL. III, 7 
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us a gentle lamb, the Cardinal Colonna : he only needs two 
votes; if one be given, the other will follow.’ There was 
a brief silence; then Thomas of Bologna rose to give his 
vote for Colonna. The Cardinal of Taranto eagerly stopped 
him. ‘ Pause,’ he said, ‘ and reflect that we are not electing 
a ruler of a city but of the Universal Church. Let us not 
be too hasty.’ ‘You mean that you oppose Colonna,’ ex- 
claimed Scarampo; ‘if the election were going according 
to your wishes, you would not speak of haste. You wish 
to object, not to deliberate. Tell us whom you want for 
Pope.’ To parry this home-thrust, which was true, the 
Cardinal of Taranto found it necessary to mention some 
one definitely. ‘Thomas of Bologna,’ he exclaimed. ‘I 
accept him,’ said Scarampo, who was followed by Le Jeune, 
and soon Thomas had eleven votes in his favour. Finally, 
- Torquemada said, ‘I, too, vote for Thomas, and make him 
Pope; to-day we celebrate the vigil of S. Thomas’. The 
others accepted the election that it might be unanimous, 
and Cardinal Colonna announced it to the people. The 
mob could not hear him, and a cry was raised that he was 
Pope. The Orsini roused themselves; the people, accord- 
ing to old custom, pillaged Colonna’s house. ‘Their mistake 
was lucky for themselves, as Thomas was a poor man, and 
they found little booty in his house afterwards. The election 
was a universal surprise. The Cardinal of Portugal, as he 
limped out of the conclave, when asked if the Cardinals 
had elected a Pope, answered, ‘No, God has chosen a 
Pope, not the Cardinals’. 

Tommaso Parentucelli! sprang from an obscure family 
re at Sarzana, a little town not far from Spezia, in 
of Paren- the diocese of Lucca. His father, Bartolommeo, 

‘was a physician in Pisa or Lucca, it is not certain 
which. At the age of seven he lost his father, and his 

' The very name is uncertain. Manetti, Mur., iii., 2, 107, says: ‘ De 
nobili Parentucellorum progenie’. Two Bulls of Felix V. (Mansi, xxxi., 
188, 190) call him Thomas de Calandrinis ; but Ciaconius, ii., 961, gives 


from Oldoinus two inscriptions from a tomb at Sarzana which call his 
mother Andreola de Calderinis, and an uncle J. P, Parentucelli. 
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mother soon afterwards married again; but she was careful 
to give her son a good education, and at the age of twelve 
sent him to school at Bologna. As he had to make his own 
way in the world, he went to Florence at the age of nine- 
teen, and acted as private tutor to the sons, first of Rinaldo 
degh Albizzi, and afterwards of Palla Strozzi. By this means 
he saved in three years enough money to enable him to return 
to Bologna and continue his studies at the University, where 
he attracted the notice of the bishop of the city, Niccolo 
Albergata, who took him into his service. For twenty 
years Parentucelli continued to be at the head of Albergata’s 
household ; he looked upon the Cardinal as a second father, 
and served him with zeal. But he was a genuine student, 
and employed his leisure in theological reading. He be- 
came famous for his large and varied knowledge, his great 
powers of memory, and his readiness and quickness as a 
disputant. In Albergata’s service he accompanied his 
master on many embassies, and obtained an insight into 
the politics of Europe, while at the same time, by his own 
reputation for learning, he made acquaintance with the 
chief scholars of Italy. No one had a greater knowledge of 
books, and Cosimo de’ Medici consulted him about the 
formation of the library of S. Marco. The only luxury in 
which Parentucelli indulged was in books, for which he had 
a student’s love. He was careful to have fair manuscripts 
made for his own use, and was himself famous for his 
beautiful handwriting.! 

On the death of Albergata in 1443 Parentucelli entered 
the service of Cardinal Landriani, and after his death in the 
same year was employed by Eugenius IV., who soon made 
him Bishop of Bologna. But Bologna was in revolt against 
the Pope, and Parentucelli gained such scanty revenues 
either from his see or from the bounty of Eugenius IV., 
that he was driven to borrow money from Cosimo de’ 


1 Vespasiano da Bisticci, himself a Florentine bookseller, speaks with 
admiration of the technical skill of Parentucelli as a scribe and a 


librarian. 
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Medici to enable him to discharge his legation in Germany. 
Such was Cosimo’s friendship that he gave him a general 
letter of credit to all his correspondents. The embassy 
in Germany led to important results, and Eugenius IV. 
recognised the merits of Parentucelli by making him Car- 
dinal in December, 1446. He had only enjoyed his new 
dignity a few months before his elevation to the Papacy. 
His first act was a sign of gratitude to his early patron and 
friend. He took the pontifical title of Nicolas V. in re- 
membrance of Niccolo Albergata. 

If the election of Nicolas V. was not very gratifying to 
Concilia- any political party, it was at least objectionable to 
cory mea’ none. The Colonna, the Orsini, Venice, the Duke 
NicolasV. of Milan, the King of France, the King of Naples, 
all had hoped for an election in their own special interest. 
All were disappointed ; but at least they had the satisfac- 
tion of considering that their opponents had gained as little 
as themselves. No one could object to the new Pope. He 
was a man of high character and tried capacity. He had 
made himself friends everywhere by his learning, and had 
made no enemies by his politics. Alfonso of Naples sent 
four ambassadors to congratulate him and be present at his 
coronation. Aineas Sylvius waited on him to receive a 
confirmation of the agreement which Eugenius IV. had 
made with Germany. ‘I will not only confirm but execute 
it,’ was the answer of Nicolas. ‘In my opinion the Roman 
Pontiffs have too greatly extended their authority, and left 
the other bishops no jurisdiction. It is a just judgment 
that the Council of Basel has in turn shortened too much 
the hands of the Holy See. We intend to strengthen the 
bishops, and hope to maintain our own power most surely 
by not usurping that of others.’! These words of Nicolas 
V. express the entire situation of ecclesiastical affairs. 
If his policy could only have been carried out, the future 
of the Church might still have been assured. In the same 


1Tn Mur., iii., pt. 2, 895. 
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sense he spoke about secular matters to his old friend the 
Florentine bookseller, Vespasiano da Bisticci. Vespasiano 
presented himself at a public audience, and Nicolas bade 
him wait till he was done. Then he took him into a 
private room, and said with a smile, ‘ Would the people of 
Florence have believed that the simple priest who rang the 
bell would one day become Pope to the confusion of the 
proud?’ Vespasiano answered that his elevation was due 
to his merits, and that he now might pacify Italy. ‘I pray 
God,’ said Nicolas, ‘ that He will give me grace to carry out 
my intention, which is to pacify Italy, and to use in my pon- 
tificate no other arms than those which Christ has given me, 
that is, His Cross.’ 

The pacific character of the new Pope made him gener- 
ally acceptable. After his coronation on March 18, = : 
embassies from the various Italian States flowed ee 
: : ooh : tulation 
into Rome, and the dexterity and precision with to thenew 
which Nicolas answered their harangues increased fe 
the opinion which men already had of his capacity. He 
received the embassies in open consistory, so that those 
who wished to regale themselves with a banquet of elo- 
quence might be fully satisfied. Already in Italy a culti- 
vated taste had begun to attach great importance to the 
neat and decorous performance of formal duties. Cities 
were anxious to have in their service men whose speeches 
on public occasions could win applause by the elegance of 
their style ; and scholars rose to the rank of State officials 
by the reputation which they gained from these public 
appearances. Under Eugenius IV. the Papacy had not 
given much encouragement to this display of eloquence ; 
but Nicolas V., himself a scholar and the friend of scholars, 
was willing to fall in with the prevalent taste. His public 
audiences were crowded with critics, and reputations were 
made or unmade in a morning. The complimentary 
harangue began to hold the same relation to the new culture 
of the Renaissance as had the scholastic disputation to the 
erudition of the Middle Ages. In this arena of eloquence 
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Nicolas V. himself could hold his own with the best, not so 
much by elegance of style as by the readiness with which he 
could aptly reply, on the spur of the moment, to an elabor- 
ately prepared speech. The very graces of the orator who 
had preceded him lent a foil to the readiness of the Pope. 
Thus the Florentine embassy was headed by the learned 
Gianozzo Manetti, who spoke for an hour and a quarter. 
The Pope, with his hand before his face, seemed to be 
asleep, and one of his attendants touched his arm to wake 
him. But when Gianozzo had finished, Nicolas took each 
of his points in order, and gave a suitable answer to them 
all. The audience knew not which to admire most, the 
grace of the orator or the aptness. of the Pope.1 The 
cleverness of Nicolas V. soon won for him the respect of 
those who at first looked with disfavour on the insignificant 
appearance of the successor of the majestic Eugenius IV. 
Nicolas V. had no outward graces to commend him. He 
was little, with weak legs disproportionately small for his 
body ; a face of ashen complexion brought into still greater 
prominence his black flashing eyes ; his voice was loud and 
harsh ; his mouth small, with heavily protruding lips. 
Nicolas V., however, had more serious work in hand than 


Aneas the reception of ambassadors. His first care, 
Sylvius naturally, was to secure the restoration of the Ger- 
Bishop of man obedience. AZneas Sylvius, who had acted 
1447: as cross-bearer at the Pope’s coronation on March 


18, set out on March 30 to carry to Frederick III. the confir- 
mation by Nicolas V. of the engagements of his predeces- 
sor. /Eneas advised the King to renew his declaration of 
obedience, and order all men to receive honourably the Pope’s 
legates ; so would he end the schism, conciliate the Pope, 
win back Hungary, and prepare the way for his coronation 
as Emperor. Atneas himself soon received a mark of the 
Pope’s favour in the shape of a nomination to the vacant 
bishopric of Trieste. As A!neas found himself rising in the 


1 Vespasiano, Vita di Nicola V. 
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world, and his age advanced beyond the temptations of 
youthful passion, his objections to take Holy Orders had 
died away. In 1446 he resolved to live more cleanly, ‘to 
abandon, as he said, ‘ Venus for Bacchus’. He was ordained, 
and ‘loved nothing so much as the priesthood’. Only 
through ecclesiastical preferment could he hope for any 
recognition of his services. "While he was at Rome there 
came a report of the death of the Bishop of Trieste, and 
Eugenius IV. was ready to appoint /Eneas to the vacant 
see. The Bishop of Trieste outlived Eugenius; but Nicolas 
V. carried out his predecessor’s intention, disregarding the 
fact that, by the compact between Eugenius and Frederick, 
Trieste was one of the bishoprics granted to the King’s 
nomination. No difficulty, however, arose on this head, as 
Frederick III., independently of the Pope, had nominated 
fEneas. It is true that the Chapter of Trieste tried to assert 
their rights, but were at once set aside by the King and 
Pope, and Aineas won his first decided step in the way of 
preferment.! 

As affairs stood in Germany, the King, the Archbishop of 
Mainz, and the Elector of Brandenburg were ready Congress 
to acknowledge Nicolas V.; the other Electors had RBA 
not yet declared themselves. Wishing to make the 147: 
best terms for themselves, they turned to the King of 
France, who held a congress at Bourges in June. Jacob 
of Trier went there in person; the other Electors sent re- 
presentatives. England, Scotland, Burgundy, and Castile 
were all ready to follow the French King, who thus asserted 
in the affairs of the Church the authority which had previously 
belonged to the Emperor. The conclusions signed at 
Bourges on June 28 were a little in advance of those accepted 
by Frederick III]. The King of France and the Electors 
were ready to acknowledge Nicolas V. if he recognised the 
existing condition of ecclesiastical affairs, agreed to summon 
a Council on September 1, 1448, in some place to be deter- 


1 Pii IT. Comment., 14. 
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mined by the French King, accepted the Constance. decrees, 
and agreed to provide for his rival, Felix V.! There was in 
this a pretence of standing upon the conciliar basis, and main- 
taining the cause of reform more definitely than Frederick 
III. had done; but it was done by an alliance with the 
French King, the enemy of the German nation. It was 
the expression of anarchy and self-interest rather than any 
care for the national welfare; it was merely a means of 
making better terms than could be obtained by joining 
Frederick III. The Congress then moved from Bourges to 
Lyons, that it might more easily negotiate with Felix V. the 
terms of his abdication. 

Meanwhile Frederick III. summoned an assembly of the 
Congress Princes who had joined his party at Aschaffenburg 
Sfesbuce, ON July 12. The Archbishop of Mainz presided, 
July, 1447, and the assembly confirmed what had been done at 
Rome. Frederick III. withdrew his safe-conduct from the 
Council of Basel, and ordered it to disperse; but no im- 
mediate heed was paid to his command. On August 21 he 
published in Vienna a general edict announcing his ad- 
hesion to the conclusion of the assembly at Aschaffenburg, 
and forbade, under the ban of the Empire, any adhesion 
to Felix V. or the Council of Basel.2- The proclamation was 
celebrated by festivities in Vienna and by a solemn procession. 
But this display of joy was fictitious, and the University 
was only driven to take part in the procession under threat 
of deprivation of its revenues and benefices.? The academic 
feeling remained till the last true to the conciliar cause. 

But the Papal diplomacy steadily pursued its course. 
Eneas /Neas Sylvius found himself, as Bishop of Trieste, 
Site occupied in the same way as when he held the 
his inferior office of royal secretary. He was sent to 
conduct. 3 : . ‘ . 

Koln to win over the archbishop, and succeeded in 


1* Advisata in facto pacis ecclesia,’ in D’Achery, Spicilegium, iii., 770. 
Labbe, xili., 1330. 


2 See Chmel’s Materialien, i., 245 ; Raynaldus, 1447, 17. 
3 Mitterdorfer, Hist. Univ. Viennens, i., 161. 
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the object of his mission. But at Kéln he found himself 
regarded by the University as an apostate; the sneers which 
had elsewhere been spoken behind his back were there ex- 
pressed before his face. AEneas found it necessary to justify 
himself in a letter addressed to the rector of the University, 
and his apology is full of characteristic shrewdness.! He 
went to Basel, he said, an unfledged nestling from Siena; 
there he heard nothing but abuse of Eugenius, and was too 
inexperienced to disbelieve what he heard. Dazzled by the 
eminence of the Council’s leaders, he followed in their track, 
and his vanity led him to write against Eugenius. But 
God had mercy on him, and he went to Frankfort as Saul 
had gone to Damascus. If even Augustine had written 
confessions, why should not he? At Frederick’s Court he 
first began to hear both sides, and gradually became neutral, 
till the arguments of Cesarini convinced him that he ought 
to leave the Council’s party. His chief reasons for doing so 
were: (1) The wrongful proceedings against the Pope, who 
was neither heretical, schismatic, nor a cause of scandal, and 
therefore ought not justly to be deposed; (2) the nullity of 
the Council, which had been translated by the Pope, did not 
represent the Universal Church, and was not supported by 
any nation in Europe except Savoy; (3) the Council did 
not trust the justice of its own cause ; was faith only to be 
found at Basel, as Apollo gave oracles only at Delphi ?—by 
refusing to go elsewhere the Council showed disbelief in 
itself. 

Thus #Zneas justified himself, and the cause of Nicolas 
VY. progressed, as the Electors saw that they could ype 
gain something from the Pope. Jacob of Trier Bia" 
began to make terms for himself. Dietrich of Koln ;ecognise 
used Carvajal to mediate in a troublesome dispute 4° 
between himself and the Duke of Cleves. The Pfalzgraf, 
though the son-in-law of Felix V., was content with exacting 
a few concessions from Frederick III., and sent his ambas- 


1Tt is given in Fea, Pius II. a calumniis vindicatus, p. 1. 
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sadorto Rome. The Elector of Saxony obtained correspond- 
ing favours from the King. On no side was there any real 
care for Church reform; it merely served as a cry under 
cover of which the Electors sought to promote their own 
power and their own interests. Early in 1448 the whole of 
Germany had entered the obedience of Nicolas V. 

In accordance with the undertaking of Eugenius IV., a 
Concordat legate was sent to Germany to arrange for the 
Febru” liberties of the German Church in the future, and 
1448. the no less important question of the provision 
to be made for the Pope out of its revenues. Cardinal 
Carvajal was wisely chosen for this purpose, and the Con- 
cordat at Vienna on February 16, 1448, was the work of 
himself and the King. It was not submitted to a Diet, 
though no doubt many representatives of the Electors and 
the princes were at Vienna. It would seem that the 
assembly of Aschaffenburg was dexterously turned into a 
Diet ; and the Concordat, made in the name of the German 
nation, was regarded as being a necessary consequence of 
that assembly.! 

The Concordat of Vienna and the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Itsrela- Bourges represent the net result of the reforming 


gon tothe movement at Basel, and in their form, as well as 


dats of their contents, go back to the system pursued at 
stance. —_ the end of the Council of Constance. The strength 
of the reforming party was its cry for the redress of grievances 
which each national Church experienced from Papal inter- 
ference. Its weakness lay in the fact that it had not suf- 
ficient statesmanship to devise a means of redressing these 
grievances without destroying the constitution of the Church 
under the Papal monarchy. The Council of Constance fell 
in pieces before the difficulties of this task, and produced 
merely a temporary agreement between the Papacy and the 
national Churches concerning a few matters of complaint. 
The Council of Basel, in its desire to abolish abuses, 


' The Concordat has been often printed, best by Koch, Sanctio Prag- 
matica Germanorum Illustrata. Argentor., 1789, p. 210. 
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threatened to sweep away also the basis of the Papal mon- 
archy, and so became engaged in an irreconcilable contest 
with the Papacy, in which it was not supported by the 
public opinion of Europe. In this state of things France 
used the opportunity to regulate by royal authority the 
relations of the Gallican Church to Rome. Germany, after 
a vain indeavour to arbitrate as neutral between the rival 
Popes, fell back upon the old method of a Concordat, and 
aimed merely at extending the basis which had been estab- 
lished at Constance. The Concordat of Constance was 
made provisionally for five years only; the Concordat of 
Vienna was meant, on the Papal side, to be permanent. 
It was, of course, true that Eugenius IV. had agreed in 
February, 1447, that another Council should be assembled 
within ten months. A year passed, and nothing was done 
towards summoning a Council. The Concordat of Vienna 
confirmed all that Eugenius IV. had granted, ‘so far as 
they do not go against this present agreement’; it made no 
mention of a Council, and the promise of Eugenius IV. 
lapsed through non-fulfilment. 

Thus Germany was contented to accept as the settlement 
of its grievances a private agreement between the pies 
King and the Pope. The question arranged by the ofthe Con- 
Concordat of Vienna was the relations henceforth °""" 
to exist between the Papacy and the German Church. It 
was little more than a repetition of the Concordat of Con- 
stance; but such alterations as were made were in favour 
of the Pope. 

It dealt only with the grievances caused by Papal reserva- 
tions and Papal interference with elections. It admitted the 
right of Papal reservation to benefices whose holders died at 
the Roman Court or within two days’ journey from Rome, 
to vacancies caused by Papal deprivation or translation, to 
benefices vacated by the deaths of Cardinals or other officials 
of the Curia, to offices held by any promoted by the Pope to 
a bishopric, monastery, or other office incompatible with 
residence. Moreover, Papal provisions were allowed to 
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benefices, excepting the higher offices in cathedrals and 
collegiate churches, such as might fall vacant in the months 
of January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
The Concordat of Constance had given to the Pope alternate 
benefices. The Concordat of Vienna gave him alternate 
months, and it is noticeable that by this arrangement the 
Pope secured 184 out of the 365 days of the year. 

The Papal right of confirmation of other elections was 
retained as before. In case the elections were canonical, 
the Pope was to confirm them, unless ‘from some reason- 
able and evident cause, and with the consent of the Cardinals, 
the Pope thought that provision should be made for some 
more useful and more worthy person’. If the elections were 
found to be uncanonical, the Pope was to provide. The 
dues to the Curia, annates, first-fruits, and the rest, were to 
- be paid in two portions within two years. If the rates were 
thought excessive, the Pope was willing to have a revalua- 
tion; also he was ready to take into account any special 
circumstances which affected at any time the revenues of the 
office so taxed. Benefices below the annual value of twenty- 
four florins were to be exempt. 

The Papal restoration was complete. The German 
Church gained nothing. The only points which showed 
any care for its interests were provisions that the Papal 
reservation should be exercised only in favour of Germans, 
and that the Papal months should be accepted by the Ordin- 
aries. These advantages were, however, seeming rather 
than real. Ifso much were secured by the Papacy, it would 
be difficult to prevent it from overstepping these slight 
barriers. 

No mention was made in the Concordat of the Council of 
Basel or of its decrees. The reforming movement had been 
a political failure, and the fruits of its labours were swept 
away by the reaction. ‘The Council had not succeeded in 
accomplishing any of its objects. It had not even impressed 
the Curia with a sense of the gravity of the crisis from which 
it had escaped. The restored Papacy was only bent on going 
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back to its old lines, and showed no desire to lay the founda- 
tions of a gradual reform of the abuses which had exposed 
it to so grave aperil. The Concordat was signed at Vienna 
on February 18; it was confirmed at Rome on March 19, 
‘after carefui investigation by learned canonists and eminent 
Cardinals,’ though the intervening time barely allowed it to 
be carried from one place to another. 

The reason why Frederick III. submitted to terms, which 
were so manifestly in the Pope’s favour, was the Motives 
need which he felt of maintaining his alliance with ee 
the Pope as the only means of checking the electoral ofeCon- 
oligarchy, and preventing their further connexion Germany. 
with France. He had no ground for opposing the Papal 
power of reservation. His private agreement with Eugenius 
IV. allowed the Pope to confer upon him privileges which 
were founded on the Papal right of reservation. The assent 
of the Electors was gained by bribes of different kinds; the 
Archbishops were won over, like the King, by grants of some 
of the Papal reservations.! The Pope bought back the 
obedience of Germany by granting to the existing representa- 
tives of the German Church and nation some of the privileges 
which were restored tothe Papacy. As the existing genera- 
tion died out everything would again revert to the Pope. 

The conclusion of the Concordat of Vienna ended the 
dwindling existence of the Council of Basel. On apgica- 
May 18 Frederick III. forbade the city of Basel, epee 
under threat of the ban of the Empire, to harbour Aprilt449. 
the Council within its walls. The citizens found it necessary 
at last to yield, and on July 7 five hundred of them honour- 
ably escorted the remnants of the Council on their way to 
Lausanne, whither they transferred themselves under the 
protection of the French King. Charles VII. undertook the 
task of bringing the schism to an end, and played the same 
part in ecclesiastical affairs as Sigismund had done in the 
previous generation. Felix V. was weary of his shadowy 


1 See Piickert, Die Kurfiirstliche Neutralitat, p. 321. 
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dignity. The conciliatory temper of Nicolas V. towards him 
and Charles VII. made the ultimate settlement tolerably 
easy.! The ambassadors of England and of René of Anjou 
took part in the work, and Charles VII. obtained a promise 
from Nicolas V. that a new Council should be held in the 
dominions of France. On April 7, 1449, Felix V. laid aside 
his Papal office ; but he did so in language that still asserted 
the principle which he had been elected to maintain: ‘In 
this holy synod of Lausanne, representing the Universal 
Church, we lay aside the dignity and possession of the 
Papacy, hoping that the kings, princes, and prelates, to 
whom we judge that this our communication will be accept- 
able, will aid the authority of General Councils, will defend 
and support it; and that the Universal Church, for whose 
dignity and authority we have fought, will by its prayers 
~commend our humility to the chief and eternal Shepherd’. 
Well may the Papal chronicler remark that there is not a 
Dissolu. Sentence, scarcely a word, in this which does not 
(on of the merit censure.2. But Nicolas V. was not obstinate, 
Basel like his predecessor; provided he won the sub- 
stantial point, he was not careful about words. He had 
saved the Papal dignity by committing the conduct of the 
negotiation to Charles VII.; Felix V. might have his say 
provided he abdicated peaceably. The Council was also 
allowed to save its dignity. On April 19 it elected Nicolas 
V. as Pope, and on April 25 conferred by a decree on Ama- 
deus the office of Cardinal, which Nicolas V. had agreed to 
grant him, together with the first place next to the Pope, the 
position of General Vicar within the dominions that had 
recognised him, and the outward honours of the Papal rank. 
The Council then decreed its own dissolution, and its mem- 
bers dispersed. True to his conciliatory policy, Nicolas V. 
restored D’Allemand to his office of Cardinal, and recognised 
three of the creations of Felix V. John of Segovia received 


1 The documents are in Martene, Amp. Coll., viii., 988, etc., and 
Raynaldus, 1449. 


2 Raynaldus, 1449, 2. 
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from the Pope a little bishopric in Spain, where, hidden 
among the hills, he spent the rest of his days in Arabic 
studies, translated the Koran into Latin, and exposed its 
errors.! D’Allemand retired to his see of Arles, where he 
was famous for his personal piety and good works, and after 
his death, September 16, 1450, it was said that miracles 
were wrought at his tomb. So great was his fame for 
sanctity that Clement VII. in 1527 pronounced him worthy 
of the imitation of the faithful.2 Amadeus did not long 
survive him; he died on January 7, 1451, ‘more useful to 
the Church by his death than by his life,’ says Eneas Sylvius,? 
though most of his contemporaries are willing to forgive his 
previous misdeeds in remembrance of his renunciation. 
Thus Nicolas V. had the satisfaction of seeing the schism 
brought to an end, its last remnants swept away, 

. Death of 
and the Papacy restored to a supremacy which it Jee 
had not enjoyed for nearly a century. In Italy conti. Au- 
also Nicolas V. had the satisfaction of bringing ®"°” “7 
back order into the Papal States. He soothed the rebellious 
spirit of the Romans by ordaining that only Romans should 
hold magistracies and benefices within the city, and that the 
imposts should be spent only for the good of the city.4 He 
soothed the barons by his mildness, and did away with the 
erievances of the Colonna by allowing them to rebuild 
Palestrina, on condition that it should not be fortified. The 
knowledge which he had gained as Bishop of Bologna showed 
him that that city could be won by a compromise. He was 
content that it should recognise the sovereignty of the Holy 
See and admit a Papal legate, with certain powers of inter- 
ference ; otherwise it might retain the rule of the Bentivogli 
and appoint its own magistrates. The luckiest event, how- 
ever, for Nicolas V. was the death, on August 13, 1447, of 
Filippo Maria Visconti, which left the affairs of Milan in 
confusion, and turned elsewhere the ambition of Francesco 


1 7£n. Sylv., De Europa, ch. 42. 2 Ciaconius, ii., 843. 
3 Comment., ed. Fea, 114. 4 Theiner, Codex Diplomaticus, ili., 314. 
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Sforza, who withdrew his forces from the March of Ancona, 
and left the Pope in undisputed possession. 

Filippo Maria Visconti is a typical character of the last 
Character Members of the princely families who had made them- 


of Filippo selves lords of the cities of Italy. He succeeded by 
conti. caution, prudence, and treachery in gathering to- 


gether the broad dominions of his father, Gian Galeazzo ; 
but the strain which the effort involved seems to have 
paralysed his faculties. He had studied so carefully the 
mode by which a principality was won, that he had learned 
with fatal accuracy the ease with which it might be lost. 
His energies were entirely devoted to the security of his 
own person, the suppression of possible rivals, the mainten- 
ance of his own position. Though engaged in many wars 
to avert possible danger from his own dominions, he never 
personally took the field, and secured himself against his 
generals by playing off one against another. Thus he held 
the balance between Sforza and. Piccinino; when one 
seemed likely to become too powerful his rival was pitted 
against him. Filippo Maria was assiduous in his attention 
to public matters, and regulated by minute ordinances the 
internal affairs of his state. He lived a lonely life in the 
castle of Milan and his country houses, to which he had 
canals constructed to convey him more secretly. He had 
no one around him whose character he had not tried by 
exposing them to temptations, while they did not suspect 
that he was watching. Access to him was difficult, and 
was only permitted after innumerable precautions. He was 
surrounded by spies, who were employed in checking one 
another. So afraid was he of assassination that he changed 
his bedroom two or three times in the night, and was never 
without a physician, whose advice he sought respecting the 
cause of every bodily sensation which he experienced. Yet 
he was a man of learning, and was especially interested in 
the heroes of past times and in the French romances of 
chivalry. He was careful in performing all religious offices, 
and never did anything without secret prayer, Even when 
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he left his chamber and looked upon the sun, he uncovered 
his head and gave God thanks. Yet he was full of super- 
stitions, consulted astrologers, and was terrified at a thunder- 
storm. He had such a horror of death that he would have 
no one ill within his palace, nor would he allow the death of 
any one to be mentioned in his presence. Yet when his 
own death drew nigh he faced it with fortitude, and even 
hastened its approach by ordering his physician to open an 
old wound in his leg. His aim in life was simply to live in 
quietness and security, and his tortuous policy in Italy had 
no other object. He had a cynical contempt for mankind, 
and pursued none but purely selfish ends; yet he was 
neither cruel nor vicious, and possessed philosophic gravity 
and decorum.! 

If Filippo Maria Visconti had succeeded during his life- 
time in maintaining order in his dominions, he produced 
confusion by his death. His only child was an rare 
illegitimate daughter, Bianca, whose hand had been for the 
the bait which kept Francesco Sforza true to her Bik 
father’s service, till he at last succeeded in extorting a ful- 
filment of the promise so long delayed. The rule of the 
Visconti was not a recognised monarchy ; and no rights of 
succession could pass through an illegitimate daughter. 
Yet Sforza aspired to the Duchy of Milan, and his claim 
rested on grounds as good as those of the other claimants. 
Alfonso of Naples asserted that Filippo Maria had named 
him as his successor by will; but the lordship of Milan was 
but the chief magistracy of the city, and could not pass by 
bequest. The Duke of Orleans, by his marriage with 
Valentina, sister of Filippo Maria, claimed to represent the 
Visconti house; but this was to regard Milan as a fief which 
passed through the female line. Finally, Frederick III. 
claimed that on the extinction of the Visconti house Milan, 
as an Imperial fief, reverted to the Emperor; but this dis- 


_ 1The life of Filippo Maria Visconti written by Piero Candido Decem- 
brio, in Muratori, vol. xx., is one of the most characteristic works of the 
early Renaissance period in Italy. 

VOL. Ill. 
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regarded the fact that Milan, though nominally subject to 
the Empire, had been a free city for centuries before the 
Visconti made themselves its lords. The Milanese on their 
part did not consider themselves as belonging to any of these 
claimants. They had submitted to the rule of the great 
Visconti family, which had been closely connected with the 
past glories of their city. When that family came to an 
end they decided to go back to their position of an inde- 
pendent republic, and other cities in the dominions of the- 
Visconti followed their example. 

The new republics would clearly have enough to do to 
Francesco Hold their own against these numerous claimants: 
Sforza be” but Venice, always jealous. of its neighbours, saw 
fee in the difficulties of Milan its own opportunity. 
1450 Engaged in war with Venice, Milan was driven to 
“take into its service Francesco Sforza, who, with consummate 
sagacity, used the opportunity so offered.. He raised up in 
Milan a party favourable to himself; he won back towns 
from the Venetians, and garrisoned them with his own 
soldiers. He defeated Venice so that she was driven to sue 
for peace ; then he suddenly changed sides, allied himself 
with the Venetians and advanced against Milan, which was 
unsuspecting and unprepared for a siege. In vain Venice, 
when it was too late, saw her mistake, made peace with 
Milan, and despatched an army against Sforza. Sforza, 
though suffering from famine almost as much as Milan, 
persisted in his blockade, and kept the Venetian troops at 
bay till the Milanese, in desperation, could endure no longer. 
Then, gathering all the food he could, he entered Milan, 
February 26, 1450, asthe saviour, rather than the conqueror, 
of the people. He arranged that supplies should rapidly 
be brought into the city, and managed to present himself 
to the people as their benefactor. Admiration of his 
cleverness and prudence overcame all resentment of his 
treachery. His first measures were wise and conciliatory, 
and promised good government for the future. The Milanese 
soon admitted that one who could plot so skilfully was 
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likely to rule with success. The condottiere general, the 
son of the peasant of Cotignola, took his place amongst the 
princes of Europe. 

Nicolas V. was glad to see peace again restored in North 
Italy, and a power established which was strong Jubilee of 
enough to keep in check the ambition of Venice, ™45° 
He took no part in the operations of the war. His pursuits 
were those of peace. He was busy in organising the Papal 
finances, and showed his gratitude for past favours to 
Cosimo de’ Medici by making him his banker, a step which 
benefited the Papal treasury, and at the same time increased 
the prestige and credit of the great banking-house of the 
Medici. Otherwise Nicolas was employed in planning the 
restoration of the buildings of Rome, and in increasing the 
treasures of the Vatican Library. His object was to make 
Rome once more a fit residence for the Papacy, to restore 
its former splendour, and make it the literary and artistic 
capital of Europe. In 1450 Nicolas V. proclaimed a year 
of Jubilee. The schism was at an end, and since the first 
jubilee of Boniface VIII. there had not been in Rome an 
undisputed Pope to lend solemnity to the pilgrimage. Italy 
was peaceful, and access to Rome was free. Crowds of 
pilgrims from every land flocked to Rome, to the number 
of 40,000 in one day.! So great was the crowd returning 
one evening from S. Peter’s that more than 200 persons 
were killed in the crush upon the bridge of S. Angelo, or 
were pushed into the water. Nicolas took care to prevent 
such an accident in the future by pulling down the houses 
which narrowed the approach to the bridge, and built a 
memorial chapel of marble to commemorate the calamity. 

The arrangements for supplying food to this great multi- 
tude and for keeping order were excellent, and testi- Negotia- 


fied to the Pope’s administrative skill. The offerings [jos for 
that flowed into the Papal treasury were large, and ee of 


gave Nicolas V. the means of carrying out still 1% 


1 #En, Syl., Hist. Fred., Kollar, ii., 172. 
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more splendidly his magnificent schemes of restoring the 
City of Rome—for which a new festival was in store, in the 
shape of an Imperial coronation. The peaceful settlement 
of North Italy promised Frederick III. an easy access to 
Rome, which he could never have won by his own arms. 
He was now thirty-five years old, and bethought himself of 
marriage, which he had never contemplated since the offer 
which Felix V. made him of his daughter. He sent two 
ambassadors to report on the ladies of royal birth who were 
eligible as wife of the King of the Romans, and finally fixed 
on Leonora, daughter of the King of Portugal and niece of 
Alfonso of Naples. A®neas Sylvius was sent to Naples to 
negotiate the marriage; and on his way thither received the 
news that Nicolas V. had conferred on him the bishopric 
of his native city of Siena. His business in Naples was 
successfully accomplished. Leonora, only fourteen years 
old, had other suitors, but she preferred Frederick III., for 
she rejoiced to be called Empress. ‘ For the title of Em- 
peror,’ says Aineas, ‘ was held in more esteem abroad than 
at home.’! It was agreed that Frederick should meet his 
bride at some port in Italy, whence they should proceed to 
Rome for the coronation. 

When this had been arranged, Aineas visited Rome at 
TheCoun- the end of 1450, and had an opportunity of confer- 
clin | ring another service on the Pope. There was one 
deferred. shadow which still hung over Nicolas V.—the 
shadow of a future Council, which he had promised to the 
French King. French ambassadors were at Rome urging 
the fulfilment of the promise, and AZneas supplied the Pope 
with a means of shelving the matter. Nicolas V. had 
promised to hold a Council in France, if the other princes 
of Europe were willing. /Eneas, in a speech before the 
Pope and Cardinals, announced the betrothal of Frederick 
and his approaching coronation. He then went on to de- 
mand, in Frederick’s name, a Council in Germany, as being 


1 Hist, Fred., in Kollar, ii., 16. 
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the fittest land for such a purpose. Nicolas V. could 
answer the French ambassadors that the princes of Europe 
were not unanimous in consenting to a Council in France,! 
Again the cleverness of Aineas was found useful, and the 
unwelcome Council was dismissed for the present. 

Aineas also suggested to the Pope that it would be well 
if Germany felt the influence of the religious spirit Canonisa- 
of Italy. In the manifold productiveness of the ferof 


fifteenth century in Italy, the fervour of religious dino o 
feeling had found some noble exponents. Chief 1450: 

of these was Bernardino, born in 1380 of a good family in 
Siena. He gave to the poor his patrimony and entered the 
Franciscan Order. Bernardino was filled with an enthu- 
siasm for moral reform, and strove to bring back the Fran- 
ciscan Order to original purity. He followed the example 
of its great founder, and, like Francis, went barefoot 
throughout Italy, preaching to the crowds who in every 
city thronged to hear him. Wherever he went he awakened 
the fervour of devotion, which at all times can be kindled 
among the masses into a transient flame. /Zneas Sylvius, 
in his youth, was almost stirred to become a friar by Ber- 
nardino’s eloquence, though his after-life does not show 
that the impression lasted long. The Emperor Sigismund, 
during his stay at Siena, delighted to listen to Bernardino’s 
preaching, though he made little effort to give it any practical 
result. Bernardino preached the gospel of ‘ Christ and Him 


1This proceeding is somewhat obscure. Aneas (Comm., p. 17) 
says: ‘Concilium quod Galli petebant in Francia dissuasit’. Mansi, 
Pii II. Ovationes, pp. 140 and 152, gives two speeches of AZneas, one 
previously printed in Freher, the other from a MS. at Lucca. In the 
first the demand is made for a Council in Germany, in the second the 
matter is not mentioned. Probably the first was what A®neas delivered ; 
the second was what he had prepared, and the demand for the Council 
was inserted to suit the occasion. The ambassador of the Teutonic 
Order, quoted by Voigt, Zin. Syl., ii., 20, mentions the demand for the 
Council, and AEneas, Oratio adversus Australes, in Mansi, i., 234, says: 
‘Neque Aragonum neque Angliz regibus neque Portagalliz placet in 
Gallia esse concilium. Ego quoque jussu Czsaris in consistorio publico 
Rome in fine anni jubilzi hanc celebrationem concilii non sine rationali- 
bus causis dissuasi.’ 
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crucified’. He attracted the attention of the crowd by dis- 
playing a wooden tablet emblazoned with the name of Jesus 
in letters of gold, and with loud cries and exhortations 
set it before them for worship. His success raised many 
enemies, who besought the Pope to silence the unseemly 
fanatic. But the Papacy was wise enough to countenance 
every religious movement that was not hostile to itself. 
Bernardino’s teaching was examined and approved by 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV. The popular devotion found 
his sanctity attested by miracles. Even A®ineas Sylvius 
saw him dispel by his prayers a storm that threatened to 
disturb his congregation. He died in 1444, and such was 
his reputation for holiness that he was canonised by Nicolas 
V. during the year of jubilee.! 

Bernardino is said to have established by his exertions 
pote. more than five hundred Franciscan monasteries in 
Heer Italy. He had many followers, chief amongst 
tranoin whom was Giovanni of Capistrano, a village near 
Seti Aquila. On him Bernardino’s mantle fell, and at 
the suggestion of AZneas Sylvius he was sent by the Pope 
to evangelise Germany, and secure its allegiance to Rome. 
Great was the success of Capistrano in Vienna. From 
twenty to thirty thousand thronged daily to hear the preach- 
ing of the holy friar, though he spoke in Latin, and his 
words had to be translated into German by an interpreter. 
They revered him as though he were an Apostle, thronged 
round him to touch the hem of his garments, and brought 
their sick in multitudes that he might lay his hands upon 
them. 

Capistrano’s mission had, however, another object than 

merely to preach to the people of Vienna and re- 
Attitude : : 
of Bohe- form Franciscan houses. It was hoped that his 
ie prestige would have some influence on Bohemia, 


1 JEneas Sylvius gives an interesting account of him, Hist, Fred., in 
Kollar, ii., 173. See also his life, Acta Sanctorum, May, vol. v. There 
is a modern life by Toussaint (Regensburg, 1873), more remarkable for 
its tendency to edification than for its historical value. 
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which had not ceased to be a trouble to the Papacy. It is 
true that the Catholic reaction had made huge strides under 
Sigismund, and great things were hoped from Albert II. 
But Albert’s death left Bohemia with an infant king, and 
the national feeling against German interference revived 
during the minority. Rokycana returned to Prag and re- 
sumed his office as archbishop. The nation that had raised 
heroes like Zizka and Procopius the Great found in George 
Podiebrad a leader who had the wisdom to unite the nobles 
into a patriotic league, and pursue a policy of moderation 
to all parties in Church and State alike. The religious 
question in Bohemia was left more vague than ever by the 
dissolution of the Council of Basel. Nothing had been said 
about the Compacts in the final agreement between the 
Pope and the Council. The Compacts themselves had 
never received Papal ratification. It suited Nicolas V. to 
leave the matter open, behave with moderation, and neither 
accept nor repudiate the Compacts, but wait till an oppor- 
tunity offered for ending the exceptional position which 
Bohemia still claimed for itself. Meanwhile, Capistrano 
tried the effects of his eloquence, Cusa of his learning, and 
7Eneas Sylvius of his cleverness. 

Besides the religious object of winning back the Hussites 
from their heresy, there was also the political gineas 
motive of strengthening in Bohemia the party of $ylvivs.in 
Frederick III., and allowing him to proceed at 5" 
leisure with his Italian journey. The Bohemians murmured 
against Frederick’s guardianship of Ladislas, and demanded 
that their king should be given up to their own care. 
Frederick did not dare to leave his kingdom till he had 
taken some steps to secure quietness in Bohemia. A‘neas 
Sylvius was sent as the head of a royal embassy to a 
Bohemian Diet, and we have a vivid picture drawn by his 
pen. He and his companions passed through Tabor, where 
they were hospitably received. As he entered the city gate 
he saw on either side of the archway a shield: one bore the 
Hussite symbol of an angel holding the cup, the other a 
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picture of the blind general Zizka. /Eneas found that the 
old spirit still survived amid the rude dwellers in the 
mountain fastness. He was struck with holy horror at 
their disregard for ecclesiastical traditions. He had ex- 
pected to find them orthodox except in the matter of the 
Communion under both kinds; he found them an entirely 
heretical and rebellious people. He left Tabor with the 
feelings of one who had escaped from the companionship 
of the ungodly, and advanced towards Prag. But the city 
was stricken by the plague, and the Diet adjourned to 
Beneschau, where A®neas discharged his mission. He 
besought the Diet to await peacefully the return of 
Frederick III. from Rome; Ladislas was yet too young 
to rule. The Diet was not contented with this vague 
assurance, and the rhetoric of /Xneas could not convince 
them. But AEneas had better success in arranging matters 
with George Podiebrad, the Governor of Bohemia, whom 
he judged to be ambitious rather than misguided. He 
conferred with him about the religious troubles in Bohemia; 
each complained that the Compacts were not observed. 
Podiebrad demanded the recognition of Rokycana as arch- 
bishop ; A®neas asserted that it was a breach of ecclesiastical 
order to compel the Pope to recognise as archbishop any 
one whom he deemed unfit... No result came from the 
argument; but /®neas was satisfied that he had gauged 
Podiebrad’s character and found him to be a harmless man 
who could be easily managed. On his return /Eneas again 
passed through Tabor, and on this occasion the Bishop 
Niklas of Pilgram, with an attendant crowd of priests and 
scholars, came ready for a disputation with one who had a 
fame for learning. They were all well versed in Latin, and 
/Eneas owns that the one good point about this perfidious 
race was its love for literature. The discussion was like 
most theological discussions—each side showed much learn- 


' The letter of Aineas to Carvajal (No. 130, ed. Basel) gives a full 
account of the controversy, and throws much light on the religious con- 
dition of Bohemia, 
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ing and readiness. The Taborites urged the scriptural 
nature of their doctrine; A®neas pleaded the authority of 
the Church, and of the Pope, its earthly head. Yet Aineas 
managed to extract some humour out of the discussion. ‘ Why 
do you extol to us the Apostolic See?’ said one of the dis- 
putants. ‘We know the Pope and his Cardinals to be 
slaves of avarice and gluttony, whose god is their belly, 
and whose heaven is money.’ The speaker was a round 
fat man. Aineas gently laid his hand upon his stomach. 
‘Is this,’ said he, ‘the result of fasting and abstinence ?’ 
There was a general laugh, and AXneas withdrew from the 
dispute. Not till he reached the Catholic city of Budweis 
did he breathe freely, and feel as if he had emerged from 
the infernal regions to the light of heaven. If Aineas had 
not converted the Bohemian heretics, nor convinced the 
Bohemian Diet, he, at least, obtained so much that 
Frederick III. recognised Podiebrad as Governor of Bohe- 
mia, and so procured peace with that realm during his 
Roman journey. 

No sooner had Aineas returned to Vienna than he was 
again sent off to Italy to arrange for Frederick’s frederick 
coming, and receive his intended bride on her land- Th sets 
ing. Frederick prepared for his departure, and (aiy0e 
appointed regents during his absence. But when 15" 
it was known that he intended to take with him the young 
Ladislas, the discontent of the barons of Austria broke out in 
revolt. Headed by Ulrich Eizinger, they formed a League, 
and demanded that Ladislas, their rightful king, should be 
given up to them. When Frederick refused, the League 
renounced allegiance to him, and took the government into 
its hands. Frederick’s position was ignominious: he had 
no forces to send against them, and judged it better to leave 
Austria in révolt, and proceed with his Italian expedition. 
He spent Christmas at S. Veit in Carinthia, and on the last 
day of December, 1451, he entered Italian ground. 

Even in the person of the feeble Frederick III. the glamour 
of the Imperial title retained some power. When it was 
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known that he was actually coming to Italy, a certain 
amount of trepidation prevailed in the Italian cities. So 
evenly balanced was their constitutional mechanism that 
the slightest touch might incline it one way or another. 
Even Siena looked with suspicion on its bishop, Atneas 
Sylvius, lest he might use his influence with Frederick to 
seize the lordship of his native town. Much as Nicolas V. 
had desired an Imperial coronation at Rome, to give occasion 
for another festival, as well as to mark the close alliance be- 
tween the Empire and the Papacy, he began to listen to the | 
alarming hints which were poured into his ears. Frederick 
might plot against the peace of the Roman city; allied by 
his marriage with Alfonso of Naples, he might threaten the 
wealth of the Pope and Cardinals. If we are to believe Aineas 
Sylvius, it needed all his cleverness to reassure the Pope.! 

Frederick advanced from Treviso through the Venetian 
territory. He did not think it wise, as Milan was in the 
hands of a usurper of the Imperial rights, to go to Milan to 
receive the iron crown of Lombardy. He was met near the 
Po by Borso, Marquis of Este, who received him on bended 
knees and escorted him to Ferrara. There Lodovico Gon- 
zaga of Mantua came to welcome him, and Sforza’s young 
son, Galeazzo Maria, brought a condescending invitation to 
Milan. From Ferrara Frederick journeyed to Bologna, where 
he was greeted by Cardinal Bessarion, the Papal legate. 
Thence he passed into Florence and saw with wonder the 
splendour of the city. Frederick was accompanied by his 
ward Ladislas, a boy of twelve, his brother Albert and a few 
bishops and smaller princes, with about 2000 horsemen. 
His advent in Italy had no political significance, but was 
merely an antiquarian pageant. 

On February 2 came the news that Leonora, with her 
Frederick CONVOY, had arrived at Livorno. #neas Sylvius 
III. at was sent to meet her; but the punctilious ambas- 
February, Sador of Portugal refused to give up his precious 
rad charge except to the Emperor himself, Aineas, on 


| Hist. Fred,, in Kollar, ii., 187. 
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his side, asserted the dignity of his mission. For fifteen 
days they wrangled, till the matter was submitted to Leonora, 
who professed herself obedient to the commands of her future 
lord. She was escorted, on February 24, to Siena, where 
Frederick was anxiously awaiting her. The Sienese marked 
by a stone pillar the exact spot where the Emperor first em- 
braced his bride. The elegant festivities of the Sienese 
charmed Frederick as much as their scanty contribution of 
money displeased him. On March 1 he passed on to Vi- 
terbo, where some unruly spirits showed their contempt for 
dignities by trying to catch with hooks the baldachin held 
over the Emperor that they might make booty of the rich 
stuff; then growing bolder, they made a rush for the trap- 
pings of Frederick’s horse. ‘We must repel force by force,’ 
he cried, and, seizing a lance from an attendant, he charged 
the mob. This was the beginning of an unseemly brawl, 
in the midst of which Frederick entered his lodging. 

On March 8 the King and his attendants came in sight of 
Rome. Frederick turned to Aineas, and said prophetically, 
‘We are going to Rome—I seem to see you Cardinal and 
future Pope’. The Cardinals and nobles of Rome advanced 
to welcome Frederick, who, according to custom, passed the 
night outside the walls. Nicolas V. was still perturbed at 
the thoughts of his coming. /Aineas went on before to 
assure him of the King’s goodwill. ‘I prefer the error of 
suspicion rather than of over-confidence,’ was the Pope’s 
answer. Next day Frederick and Leonora entered Rome 
with pomp, and were escorted to S. Peter’s, where the Pope 
awaited them in the porch seated in his chair. Frederick 
knelt and kissed the Pope’s foot; then Nicolas rose, offered him 
his hand to kiss, and kissed his cheek. The King presented 
a massive piece of gold, took the accustomed oath of fidelity, 
and was led by the Pope into the church. Never before had 
there been such friendly greeting between Pope and Emperor.1 


1See Ain. Sylv., Hist. Fred., 277, Comment., 20; the description by 
Goswinus Mandoctes, the Papal singer, in Chmel’s Regesta, Anhang, 
No. 98; Hodeporicon in Wiirdtwein, Subsida, xii,, 10; Columbanus de 
Pontremulo, in Denis, Cod. hb. Bibl. Ces, Vindob., i., 517. 
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Nicolas V. proposed to defer the coronation till March 19, 

. as being the anniversary of his own coronation as 
aad taeda Pope. Frederick acceded to the Pope’s wish; but 
erick TIT. he did not care, meanwhile, to remain indoors at 
the Vatican, and scandalised the Romans by rambling about 
the city before his coronation, which was contrary to usage. 
He was greatly impressed by the old buildings of Rome, as 
well as by the restorations on which Nicolas V. was engaged. 
The Pope and the King conferred freely within the Vatican, 
and their alliance was confirmed by their mutual needs. Fred- 
erick wished the Pope to support him against the rebellious 
Austrians, and compel them to submit to his authority as 
guardian of the young Ladislas. Nicolas urged Frederick 
to use material weapons to bring into subjection a perfidious 
race which had favoured the conciliar movement, and was 
yet far from showing a proper obedience to the Papal com- 
mands. The league between Pope and Emperor was 
strengthened by these conferences, and Frederick besought 
the Pope to give an additional proof of his favour by con- 
ferring on him in Rome the crown of Lombardy, which he 
had not been able to receive at Monza. In spite of the 
protest of the Milanese ambassadors, Nicolas V., on March 
16, performed this unprecedented act, and crowned Frederick 
King of the Romans, with the crown of Aachen, which had 
been brought for the purpose. On the same day the mar- 
riage of Frederick and Leonora was performed by the Pope. 
It was noticed that Ladislas had a place assigned him below 
most of the Cardinals, and some of the Cardinals had pre- 
cedence over Frederick, who as yet only ranked as the 
German King. 

At length, on March 1g, the Imperial coronation was per- 
Pinte formed with due pomp and ceremony. Frederick 
tionof first took the oath of obedience to the Pope, was 
Frederick : 

III. March made a canon of S. Peter’s, and, with Leonora, 
"45% received the unction at the hands of the Vice- 
Chancellor. The Pope said mass, and then placed in the 
Emperor’s hands the golden sword, the apple, and the sceptre, 
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and on his head the crown. To make the ceremony more 
imposing, Frederick had fetched from Niirnberg the Imperial 
insignia of Charles the Great. Their venerable antiquity did 
not match the magnificent clothing of Frederick, and sug- 
gested the thought that his predecessor paid more attention 
to his actions than to his ornaments. The keen eye of 
fEneas Sylvius detected on the sword-blade the outlines of 
the Lion of Bohemia, which showed him that these insignia 
dated only from the times of Charles IV.!. This spurious 
affectation of antiquity was an apt symbol of the Imperial 
claims and of the decrepitude of the Empire. It had grown 
in outward display in proportion as it had lost in real power. 
The Empire was but a reminiscence of the past; the Em- 
peror was useful only as a figure in the pageant. 

When the coronation was over, the Pope and the Em- 
peror walked hand in hand to the door of S. Peter’s. The 
Pope mounted his horse, and the Emperor held the reins 
for a few paces. Then he tco mounted his steed, and Pope 
and Emperor rode together as far as the Church of S. Maria 
in Cosmedin. Nicolas then returned to the Vatican, and 
Frederick, according to ancient custom, dubbed knights on 
the Bridge of S. Angelo. More than three hundred received 
this distinction, many of them men of little worth, who 
excited the mockery even of /Eneas Sylvius. A splendid 
dinner at the Lateran brought the day’s festivities to an end. 

When this important matter had been happily accom- 
plished the Pope issued a series of Bulls in Frederick’s 
favour. Some of the privileges so conferred were personal. 
He and a hundred persons, whom he might choose, were 
empowered to select their own confessor. He might have 
divine service performed for his benefit in a place which lay 
under an interdict; he might carry about with him an altar, 
at which a priest might say mass at any time; he and his 
guests might indulge in milk and eggs during times of fast- 
ing. Other rights of more importance were also conferred 


1 Hist. Fred., in Kollar, ii., 292. 
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on Frederick, which tended to increase his power over the 
possessions of the Church in his own dominions. In case 
of need he might employ the services of unbelievers to help 
him in war; a provision which no doubt was meant to 
authorise him to use the troops of Bohemia against his 
Austrian subjects. To dower his daughters or for other 
grave necessities he might impose ‘ moderate taxes accord- 
ing to ancient custom’ on the clergy of Austria. He was 
empowered to imprison and confiscate the goods of all spirit- 
ual persons who had joined the rebellion against his ward- 
ship of Ladislas. He might exercise the right of visitation 
over all the monasteries of Austria. He received a grant of 
a tenth from all the clerical revenues in the Empire—a grant 
without precedent, as no reason of an ecclesiastical character 
was alleged as a colourable pretext.1 The Pope and the 
Emperor were bent upon pushing to the furthest point their 
victory over the party of reform. The German Church was 
helpless before them, and they saw no reason for sparing it. 
All these advantages were prospective; but Frederick 
made money out of his coronation by selling at once patents 
of nobility. Titles of Imperial Count and Doctor were sold 
for moderate prices. The open and shameless greed of 
Frederick awoke the laughter of the wits of Rome. 
From Rome Frederick III. went to Naples at Alfonso’s 
__ request. He was received with much magnificence ; 
Frederick 2 
III. at the roads were strewn with fragrant flowers, and 
Naples. : : 
troops of boys and girls with graceful dance and 
song welcomed the Emperor and his bride. Alfonso pro- 
mised to help Frederick to recover Milan; but Frederick’s 
character was not warlike, and the fulfilment of the promise 
was little likely to be required. During Frederick’s visit to 
Naples Aineas Sylvius stayed at Rome to keep watch over 
Ladislas. He was startled by a summons, in the dead of 
night, to visit the Pope, who had received intelligence of a 
plot to carry off Ladislas. Precautions were at once taken; 


1 These Bulls are all quoted in Chmel’s Regesta, pp. 282, etc. 
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SO suspicious was the Pope even of the Cardinals that he 
forbade them to invite Ladislas to hunting parties outside 
the city walls. Frederick on his return found Ladislas still 
safe. He stayed three days in Rome, and in a public con- 
sistory thanked the Pope for his magnificent reception. 
“ineas Sylvius delivered a speech in favour of a crusade 
against the Turks, and was pleased to think that his elo- 
quence drew tears from his audience. On April 26 Fred- 
erick left Rome. 

Frederick III. returned through Siena to Florence, where 
he received a letter from the combined Austrians, peparture 
Hungarians, and Moravians threatening him with %}red) 
war unless he gave up Ladislas. Their deputies ‘om !taly. 
made a scheme for the escape of Ladislas, and tried to 
enlist the Florentines on their side; but again the plan was 
discovered in good time. In Florence Frederick assumed 
the character of a mediator in Italian affairs. As matters 
stood, Florence and Sforza were banded together against 
Naples and Venice, while the Pope was neutral. Frederick 
urged on the Florentines peace and goodwill towards Alfon- 
so, and received an assurance of their peaceable intentions. 
To Florence also came an ambassador from Sforza, asking 
Frederick to invest him with the Duchy of Milan. Fred- 
erick did not refuse, but demanded a yearly tribute or the 
surrender of a part of the Milanese territory. Sforza, who 
had won his dominions by his sword, was not prepared to 
barter any part of them for a title, and the negotiations failed 
for the time. 

At Ferrara, Frederick hoped to appear as arbiter of Italian 
affairs. Ambassadors from Florence, Venice, and Milan 
awaited him; but those of Naples tarried, and the scheme 
of a Congress came to nothing. The only display of his 
power which Frederick could make was the creation of 
Modena and Reggio into a duchy, and the investiture there- 
with of Borso of Este. On May 21 Frederick entered 
Venice, and again tried to interpose his good offices to 
mediate peace between Milan and the republic. ‘ We know 
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that we speak with the Emperor,’ was the answer of the 
doge Foscari, ‘and therefore we stated our intentions at 
first ; our answer, once given, cannot be changed.’ Freder- 
ick was reminded of his powerlessness in Italy. He showed 
his true character to the Venetians by wandering about 
privately in ordinary attire to the shops, that he might 
make better bargains for the articles of luxury which Venice 
temptingly displayed to the needy German. On June 2 he 
left Venice. His pleasant journey in Italy was at an end, 
and he had to prepare to face his rebellious people, whom 
he had so lightly left to their own devices. 

The Roman journey of Frederick was indeed sufficiently 
Results of Ignoble. ‘ Other emperors,’.says a German chroni- 
Frederick ler, “won their crown by arms; Sigismund and 
journey. Frederick seemed to have begged it.’! ‘He had 
neither sense nor wisdom,’ says the gentle Archbishop of 
Florence, ‘ but all men saw the greed with which he looked 
for presents, and the joy with which he received them.’ 2 
Poggio judged him to be only a doll of an emperor, before 
whom it was useless to make a speech, as he would neither 
understand it nor pay for it.2 Frederick was looked upon as 
a mere figure in an antiquated ceremony, and his personal 
qualities were not such as to win any respect from the 
cultivated Italians. The sole result of his expedition was to 
show clearly the selfish nature of the alliance between Pope 
and Emperor. Nicolas V. was bent only on identifying the 
Papacy with the glories of Italian culture, and asserting 
Italian supremacy over the ruder peoples of Germany. Fred- 
erick III. had no higher object than to extend his power 
over his ancestral dominions, and retain his influence over 
the kingdoms of Ladislas. The clear vision of real states- 
manship was wanting to both. The danger from the Turk- 
ish inroads was a real question on which Europe might 
have been united. Union, however, is only possible under 


1 Mathias Doring, in Mencken, iii., 18. 
2S. Antoninus, Chronicon, iii., xxii., ch. 12. 
3 Poggio, letter 80 in Spicilegium Romanum, x. 
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trustworthy leaders. The restored Papacy had done no- 
thing to redress the grievances of which Germany com- 
plained; the Emperor, who trusted to the Pope’s help to 
maintain his position in Germany, was no fitting exponent 
of the national feeling. 

When Frederick returned he found Austria under Eizin- 
ger, Hungary under Hunyadi, even Bohemia petetion 
under Podiebrad, and the chief nobles of Moravia epee a 
banded together against him. They demanded that Ul 1452 
their king, Ladislas, should be admitted to reign over his 
ancestral kingdoms; but this was only a demand for their 
own freedom from Frederick’s control. No sooner had 
Frederick left Rome than an embassy from his rebellious 
subjects appeared to plead their cause before the Pope. The 
answer of Nicolas was that they must obey the Emperor. 
They requested that the excommunication, which had been 
threatened against their disobedience, should be withdrawn. 
‘This is a temporal, not a spiritual matter,’ said one of 
them; ‘it is not in your province.’ Nicolas angrily an- 
swered that all causes were subject to the judgment of the 
Apostolic See; the Austrians must either obey, or they 
would be excommunicated. The envoys hastily left Rome, 
and scarcely thought themselves safe till they were out of 
Italy. They brought back news that the Pope was alto- 
gether on Frederick’s side, and was opposed to the national 
cause.! On April 4 Nicolas issued a threat of excommuni- 
cation against Eizinger and his followers,? and wrote to 
Hunyadi and Podiebrad, charging them to give the Aus- 
trians no help. 

Frederick III., at the end of June, boldly entered Neu- 
stadt, and tried to gather around him his partisans. He 
trusted to the effects of the Pope’s letter, which he sent for 
publication on all sides. But the Bishop of Salzburg would 
not allow it to be published; the Canons of Passau mocked 
at it; the Viennese threw the bearer of it into prison, and 

1 En. Sylv., Hist. Fred., in Kollar, ii., 340. 
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the theologians of the University drew up a formal protest, 
in which they appealed from an ill-instructed Pope to one 
better instructed, or toa General Council. They asserted 
that Nicolas V. had usurped the place of Felix V., and pro- 
fessed themselves ready to join with the French to procure 
a future Council. 

Frederick III. was soon besieged in Neustadt, and had no 
Submis. Stomach for the fight.. When he saw that his ad- 
sion of | versaries paid no heed to the Pope, he turned to 
Septem. ™ore pacific counsels. Aineas Sylvius plausibly 
ber, 1452. urged that, after all, Ladislas could not be kept in 
wardship for ever. Frederick was driven to hold a conference 
with Eizinger on September 2, and submit to conditions 
which the Markgraf of Baden and the bishops negotiated. 
-He agreed to hand over Ladislas to the Count of Cilly, 
on condition that the Austrian troops were withdrawn; the 
other matters in dispute were to be decided in a Diet to 
be held at Vienna. On September 4 Ladislas was given up 
to the Count of Cilly, who, in spite of the previous under- 
standing that nothing was to be done till the meeting of the 
Diet, took the youth to Vienna, where he was received with 
triumph. The Bohemians negotiated with him that, before 
acknowledging him for their king, he should ratify the 
Compacts and accept the nomination of Rokycana as arch- 
bishop. 

The Diet was fixed for November 12, but it was not till 
er after Christmas that Frederick sent his three envoys, 
Vienna. headed by Eneas Sylvius. At Vienna were the 
ber, 1452- Dukes Lewis and Otto of Bavaria, William of 
peed Saxony, Albert of Austria, Charles of Baden, and 
Albert of Brandenburg, with representatives of other princes, 
and deputies from Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia. Albert 
of Brandenburg insisted that a dispute between himself and 
the city of Niirnberg, which had been long pending, should 
first be settled. He refused to accept any decision but the 
Emperor’s, and drew the princes after him to Neustadt. 
The Diet seemed likely to break up at once, as the Imperial 
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envoys were driven to follow Albert. In vain Frederick 
endeavoured to put off the decision: Albert was violent, and 
would not be refused. While Frederick was taking counsel 
with Cusa, the Pope’s legate, AZneas, and the Bishop of 
Eichstadt, Albert burst into the room, and rated Aéneas and 
the rest, exclaiming loudly that he cared neither for Em- 
peror nor Pope. A®neas sadly remarks that princes, being 
brought up amongst their inferiors, rarely know how to 
behave towards their equals, but lose their temper and 
behave with violence. The Emperor was driven to hear 
the case. Gregory Heimburg, on behalf of the citizens of 
Nirnberg, spoke with warmth and justice of the wrong that 
would be done, if princes closely allied with Albert sat to 
judge a cause in which he was a party. The Emperor was 
in a sore strait. He did not wish to alienate the cities by 
assenting to a notoriously partial judgment against Niirn- 
berg; but he was powerless to withstand Albert and his 
confederates. He bade one of his counsellors collect the 
opinions of the princes; Albert took him by the coat and 
thrust him to the door, saying, ‘ Are you a prince, that you 
mix with princes?’ Frederick did not even venture to raise 
his voice against this act of insolence. Still the pleading of 
Heimburg seems to have produced some impression, and 
/Eneas managed to have the final decision of the case de- 
ferred to inquire into a technical point which Heimburg had 
raised. Albert was left in possession of the castles which 
he had seized, and the Emperor was spared the shame which 
would otherwise have fallen upon him. 

This preliminary scene gave the Imperial envoys no hopes 
of any help from the German princes in the pro- Ea" 
ceedings of the Diet at Vienna. The Austrians, Aineas 
who felt that they were masters of the situation as O hdversis 
against the feeble Emperor, did not much wish for Se 
any settlement of the matters in dispute. They urged that 

1¢ Hoc est principym commune vitium ; nutriti namque inter minores, 
qui cuncta laudare solent que dicuntur ab eis, cum ad extraneos sibique 


pares veniunt, furunt atque insaniunt ubi se reprehensos intelligunt.’— 
Hist. Fred., 417. 
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the time fixed for the Diet was now past, and that their 
agreement had consequently lapsed. They raised every 
kind of difficulty, and negotiations proceeded slowly. In the 
course of these proceedings AEneas Sylvius delivered his 
most effective speech ‘Against the Austrians,’ ! in which he 
defended the conduct of the Emperor in his wardship of 
Ladislas, justified the interference of the Pope, and defended 
the Papal power against the attacks of the Viennese Univer- 
sity. ‘The Austrians,’ he said, ‘exclaim with haughty mien, 
‘‘What have we to do with the Pope? Let him say his 
masses, we will handle arms; if he lays his commands on 
us we will appeal.” The Waldensian heretics, the Saracens 
themselves, could not say more.’ He proceeded to examine 
the grounds of an appeal to a future Council. The decrees 
of Constance recognise, as questions to be submitted to a 
Council, the case as of heresy, schism, or grievous scandal 
caused by the Pope to the Universal Church; such ‘ grievous 
scandal’ meant some change made by a Pope in ecclesiastical 
usage, such as allowing priests to marry, pronouncing judg- 
ment of death, or alteration of ritual against the wish of the 
community of the faithful. A‘neas had forgotten much that 
he had urged at Basel; he had nothing to say against 
simony, oppression of the Church, or refusal to accept the 
conciliar principle. He scoffed at the Councils of Constance 
and Basel--they were tumultuous and disorderly. ‘I saw 
at Basel cooks and grooms sitting side by side with bishops. 
Who would give their doings the force of law ?’—‘ But the 
Austrians appeal from an uninstructed to an instructed Pope. 
What a wonderful thing is wisdom! What a splendid pro- 
cedure they suggest! The person of the Pope is divided 
into him from whom an appeal is made and him to whom it 
is made! Such a scheme might suit Plato’s ideal State, 
but could be found nowhere else. They add to this an 
appeal to a future Council, which, they say, is due according 
to the Constance decrees within ten years of the dissolution 


1In Mansi, Pz II. Orationes, i., 184, etc. 
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of that of Basel. I am afraid it will be twenty or a hundred 
years before a Council is held; since its summons depends 
on the judgment of the Pope as to its opportuneness. If 
they expect one from the Savoyards’ (so he calls the party 
of Basel), ‘it is absurd for them to talk of Councils every 
ten years, when the last sat for nearly twenty. Would that 
the times were favourable to a Council, as the Pope wishes ; 
it would soon dispel the folly of these dreams. But they 
appeal to the Universal Church, i.¢., the congregation of all 
faithful people, high and low, men and women, clergy and 
lay. In early days, when the believers were few, such an 
assembly was possible ; now it is impossible that it should 
come together, or appoint a judge to settle any cause. It 
were as wise to appeal to the judgment of the Last Great 
Day.’ 

The arguments of /Eneas represent the position of the 
restored Papacy; and it cannot be denied that the scorn of 
/Eneas was rightly exercised upon the unwieldy mechanism 
of the conciliar system, whose logical claims could scarcely 
be put fittingly into action. For his immediate purpose, 
the speech of AZneas produced no result. The princes sided 
with the Austrians in refusing to open for discussion the 
general question of their relations to Frederick. The only 
points that the Diet would consider were those referring to 
details. It was taken for granted that Frederick’s wardship 
had actually come to an end. The question for decision was 
the claims that arose in consequence. Frederick had to 
submit his accounts, and the points which the princes were 
prepared to settle were, how much he had spent, and how 
much was due. Austrian castles had been pledged by the 
Emperor: who was to be held responsible for redeeming 
them? There was much discussion, but at last the princes 
agreed on what they considered fair conditions. The Im- 
perial envoys refused to accept them; whereon the princes 
again went to Frederick at Neustadt. Albert of Brandenburg 
told the Emperor that he would get nothing more: he must 
accept these conditions or prepare for war. ‘The princes 
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then departed and left Frederick to his fate. Frederick was 
obliged to give way; even then the conditions were not 
signed by his opponents, as the Count of Cilly, who was 
now master of Ladislas, preferred to keep the matter open. 
Thus Frederick’s league with the Pope had not been able 
to save him from the direst humiliation. At the 


Failure of 


the league beginning of April, 1453, the Emperor, who had 
between = 2 ° 

Popeand been received with such pomp in Rome, was left 
Emperor. master only of his own lands of Carinthia and 
Styria. His influence over Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Moravia was gone, and he was powerless in Germany. 
The Papacy, having allied itself with the Empire, shared 
its humiliation. The threat of excommunication had been 
openly defied, and Ladislas was willing to negotiate with the 
French King for the summons of a Council. At Frederick’s 
request the Pope recalled his admonition to the Austrians.1 
Germany had not been subdued by the first exercise which 
the Pope made of his newly-restored power. 


1Voigt, Zinea Sylvio de’ Piccolomini, ii., 88, from unpublished letters 
of 7ineas at Vienna. 
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CHAPTER III. 


NICOLAS V. AND THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


1453—1455. 


Ir Nicolas V. was humiliated at Vienna, he was about the 
same time profoundly afflicted by occurrences at __ 
Rome. He was sincere in his wish to promote peace mane 
in Italy; he was most desirous to gain the affection Romnoe. 
of the Roman people, whom he enriched by the jubilee and 
gratified by the imposing ceremony of an Imperial corona- 
tion. Above all, he had shown his desire to associate the 
city of Rome with the glories of the revived Papacy by the 
magnificence of the public works in which he was engaged. 
Others might have grievances to allege: surely the Roman 
citizens had no reason to look upon the Pope in any other 
light than a splendid benefactor. Yet, at the beginning of 
1453, Nicolas V. learned to his amazement that a dangerous 
plot against his personal safety was formed within the walls 
of Rome. 

The revival of classical learning in Italy had developed a 
tendency towards republicanism; and though the sage 
movement of the Roman citizens had been checked Stefano 
by the neighbourhood of the King of Naples at the January, 
time of the election of Nicolas V., the spirit that teas 
had then inspired it still survived. Nicolas V. had not 
thought it wise to take any severe measures to assure the 
Papal Government. He trusted to his own good intentions 
to overcome the opposition that had been threatened. The 
republican ringleader, Stefano Porcaro, was sent into honour- 
able exile, as Podesta of Anagni. But when his period of 
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office expired, Porcaro returned to Rome to play the part of 
demagogue. Taking advantage of a tumult that arose at 
the carnival, he again raised the cry of ‘ Liberty’ amongst 
the excited crowd. Nicolas V. thought it better to remove 
such a firebrand from Rome, and Porcaro was exiled to 
Bologna, where he enjoyed perfect freedom on condition 
that he showed himself every day to the Legate, Cardinal 
Bessarion. But Porcaro’s dreams had possessed his imag- 
_ ination too deeply to be dispelled by any show of clemency, 
and the desire to appear as the liberator of his country be- 
came more and more rooted in his mind. From Bologna 
he managed to contrive a plot against the Pope, and to 
assure himself of many confederates. : His nephew, Sciarra 
Porcaro, gathered together a band of 300 armed men, who 
were to be the chief agents in the rising. Their scheme 
was to take advantage of the solemnity of the Festival 
of the Epiphany, and while the Pope and Cardinals were 
at mass in S. Peter’s, set fire to the Papal stables, and, in 
the confusion, seize the Pope and his brother, who. was 
captain of the Castle of S. Angelo. While one band seized 
the Castle, another, at the same time, was to occupy the 
Capitol. The booty of the Pope and Cardinals, which they 
estimated at 700,000 ducats, would give them means to 
carry out their plan of abolishing the Papal rule and securing 
a Roman Republic. The aspirations of Petrarch, the dreams 
of Rienzi, were at last to be realised. 

When all was ready, Porcaro left Bologna on the night of 
December 26, 1452, and four days after reached Rome, where 
he hid himself in the house of a kinsman. The conspirators 
were summoned to a banquet, in the midst of which Porcaro 
appeared, clad in a dress of gold brocade, and incited them 
to their great enterprise. Delay was fatal to the success of 
his plan. Messengers came from Bessarion bringing the 
news of Porcaro’s flight from Bologna. The armed men 
of his nephew caused suspicion by an encounter with the 
police. Some of the conspirators gave information to the 
Senator and Cardinal Capranica. Porcaro’s house was 
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watched by night, and the presence of the conspirators was 
detected. On the morning of January 4, the Senator, with 
fifty soldiers, surrounded the house. Sciarra Porcaro, with 
four comrades, cut his way through the soldiers and escaped 
from Rome. Stefano’s courage deserted him; he did not 
dare to follow his nephew, but abandoned his confederates, 
and, through a back door, made his escape to the house of 
a sister. Meanwhile, the Papal Vice-Chamberlain addressed 
the people in the Capitol, accused Porcaro of sedition and 
ingratitude, pronounced the ban against him, and offered a 
reward to any who should deliver him up, alive or dead. 
His sister’s house was no safe place of hiding, and by her 
advice he went with a friend by night to beg a refuge from 
the generosity of Cardinal Orsini. His friend, who went 
first to plead his cause, was made prisoner; when he did 
not return, Porcaro fled to the house of another sister, where 
he was followed. His sister hid him in a box, and tried to 
avoid detection by seating herself on the lid; but it was in 
vain. His hiding-place was discovered; he was carried off 
to the Castle of S. Angelo, and after a summary trial was 
beheaded on the morning of January 9. He died bravely, 
and his last words were: ‘ People, to-day dies the liberator 
of your country’! On the same day nine others followed 
him to the gallows. Nicolas V. sent throughout Italy to 
discover those who had escaped, and Sciarra Porcaro was 
put to death at Citta di Castello before the end of the month. 
If Nicolas had been gentle at first he showed himself re- 
lentless in his fright. One culprit’s life was granted to the 
entreaties of the Cardinal of Metz; but next day Nicolas 
withdrew his promise, and the prisoner was put to death.? 
The Pope and the Curia were alike filled with alarm at the 
discovery of this determined scheme. They did not 
know how far it represented any plan concerted with }etis on 
Pp yp 
the other powers of Italy. Naples, Florence, Milan, °°"? 


1Jnfessura, in Mur., iii., 2, 1135. 
2Letter to Florence of January 16, in Tommasini, Documenti relativi 
a Stefano Porcari, 45. 
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and Venice all might have some share in this desperate at- 
tempt to overthrow the Papacy and seize its revenues. Nico- 
las was full of suspicion, and fell into cruelty which was alien 
from his character. It was a bitter blow to him that en- 
emies should rise up against him in his own city. The 
plot of Porcaro permanently disturbed his peace of mind. 
He grew morose and suspicious, denied access to his pres- 
ence, and placed guards around his person. Porcaro’s plot 
revealed to him the incompatibility of the Papal rule with 
the aspirations after freedom which the Romans nourished. 
The judgments of contemporaries differed as they fixed 
their eye on the glories of the Papacy or of the Roman city. 
‘Porcaro,’ says the Roman Infessura, ‘was a worthy man 
who loved his country, and sacrificed his life because, when 
banished without cause from the city, he wished to free her 
from slavery.’ On the other hand, the men of letters whom 
the Pope’s liberality had gathered to Rome cannot find lan- 
guage strong enough to express their horror at the mon- 
strosity of Porcaro’s plan, which seemed to them to be a 
rising of barbarism against culture, of Roman ruffians against 
the scholars who graced their city by their presence.! Both 
judgments contain ‘some truth; but the difference which 
underlies them is still irreconcilable. Rome had many 
advantages conferred upon it as the seat of the Papal power, 
the capital of Christendom ; it had in the Pope a munificent 
lord, and shared the benefits of his greatness. But it had 
to pay the price of isolation from the political life of Italy. 
There were always those who felt that they were citizens in 
the first place and churchmen afterwards, and who aspired 
to recover for their city the political independence of which 
the Papal rule deprived it. _ 

Nicolas V. was enfeebled in health by the pains of gout as 
well as by his disappointments. A still heavier blow fell 
on him when the news reached Rome that on May 29 
Mahomet II. had made himself master of Constantinople. 


1 Comp. Infessura, 1134, with Alberti, Mur., xxv., 313, and Peter de 
Godis, Dialogon, ed. Perlbach. 3 
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It might seem that no one, who had noticed the rapid advance 
of the Turks, could doubt that the fall of Constanti- 
nople was imminent; yet Western Europe was Constant 
entirely unprepared for such an event. Men looked the Turks. 
round with shame and alarm when it actually took ech 
place. They felt shame that nothing had been done to save 
from the unbelievers the relics of an ancient and venerable 
civilisation ; they felt alarm when the bulwark was removed 
which had so long stood between Europe and the Eastern 
tribes. It was natural that they should ask themselves what 
had been done by the heads of Christendom, the Pope, and 
the Emperor, to avert this calamity. It was natural that 
Nicolas V. should feel that the glories of his pontificate had 
been obscured by the mishap that in his days such a disaster 
had occurred. It was true that the Greeks had not main- 
tained the union of the Churches which had been ratified at 
Florence. It was true that Nicolas had'urged upon them 
the necessity of so doing asa first step towards obtaining 
help from Europe. It was true that the fanaticism of the 
Greeks refused to seek for help on the condition of submitting 
tothe Azymites. Still the fact remained that Constantinople 
had fallen, and the Turks had gained a foothold in Europe. 
Yet Nicolas V. had not been entirely neglectful. In answer 
to the entreaties of Constantine Palezologos, he had wal 
sent Cardinal Isidore of Russia to commemorate given by 


ey Nicolas, V. 
the reconciliation of the two Churches. In De- tothe 


cember, 1452, a solemn service was held in S. Sophia, Estat 

and amid the muttered execrations of the Greeks the for- 
mality of a religious agreement was again performed. 
Nicolas prepared to send succours to his ally, and twenty- 
nine galleys were equipped for the purpose; but Mahomet 
Il. began the siege of the doomed city unexpectedly, and 
pressed it with appalling vigour. The Papal vessels arrived 
off Eubcea two days after the fall of Constantinople, and 
through some mishap were captured unawares by the Turks." 


1 Bn, Syl., Epist., 155, ed. Basel. 
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Cardinal Isidore with difficulty escaped in disguise, and made 
his way back to his own land, while the Greek Emperor Con- 
stantine Palzologos fell boldly fighting against the invader. 
If Nicolas V. could plead that he had been willing to do 
what he could to avert this catastrophe, no such 
Effects of 
thenews plea could be urged by the Emperor, who, says a 
peat German chronicler, ‘ sat idly at home planting his 
Sentimes garden and catching birds’! Yet Frederick III. 
wept to hear the news, and wrote to the Pope urging him 
to rouse Europe to a crusade. Everywhere a wail of sorrow 
was raised. Not only was the sentiment of Europe out- 
raged by the fall of Constantinople and the forcible entrance 
of a new religion into the domains of Christendom, but 
commercial communications with the East were checked, 
and there was an uneasy feeling of dread how far the Turkish 
power might push its borders in Europe. Moreover, the 
blow affected not only the political, but also the literary 
sentiment of Europe. Greece, which was the home of 
Thucydides and Aristotle—Greece, to whose literature men 
were turning with growing delight and admiration, was 
abandoned in her last hour by those who owed her so deep a 
debt of gratitude. The literary treasures of Constantinople 
were dispersed, and no man could say how great had been 
the loss. ‘How many names of mighty men will perish,’ 
exclaims AEneas Sylvius in a letter to the Pope. ‘It isa 
second death to Homer and to Plato. The fount of the 
Muses is stopped.’ 2 
In the same letter Aineas goes on to depict truly enough 
Effectson the change which the fall of Constantinople had 
Nicolas V. wrought in the historical position of the Papacy of 
Nicolas V. ‘Historians of the Roman Pontiffs, when they 
reach your time, will write: ‘‘ Nicolas V., a Tuscan, was 
Pope for so many years. He recovered the patrimony of 
the Church from the hands of tyrants; he gave union to the 
divided Church; he canonised Bernardino of Siena; he 
1 Mathias Déring, in Mencken, iii., 18. 
® Epist., 162, ed. Basel; the letter is dated July 12, 1453. 
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built the Vatican and splendidly restored S. Peter’s; he 
celebrated the Jubilee, and crowned Frederick III.” All this 
will be glorious to your fame, but will be obscured by the 
doleful addition: ‘‘In his time Constantinople was taken 
and plundered (or, it may be, burnt and razed) by the Turks ”. 
So your fame will suffer without any fault of yours. For, 
though you laboured with all your might to aid the unhappy 
city, yet you could not persuade the princes of Christendom 
to join in a common enterprise in defence of the faith. They 
said that the danger was not so great as was reported, that 
the Greeks exaggerated and trumped up stories to help them 
in begging for money. Your Holiness did what you could, 
and no blame can justly attach to you. Yet the ignorance 
of posterity will blame you when it hears that in your time 
Constantinople was lost.’ 

Nor was AZneas solitary in his utterances. Isidore of 
Russia, Bessarion, the Archbishop of Mitylene, and Raia 
many others wrote in the same strain. There was Gowen 
no lack of writing either then or for many years Septem- 
later. But even without admonition from others °”’*#* 
the course of the Pope was clear. He must make amends 
for the past by putting himself at the head of Europe; and it 
was lucky for the Papacy to have a cry which might once 
more gather Christendom around it. On September 29 
Nicolas issued a summons to a crusade, in which, after 
denouncing Mahomet II. as the dragon of the Apocalypse, 
he called on all Christian princes, in virtue of their baptismal 
vow, to take up arms against the Turks. He declared re- 
mission of sins to all who, for six months from the 1st of 
February next, persevered in the work of the crusade or sent 
a soldier in their stead; he dedicated to the service of the 
crusade all the revenues which came to the Apostolic See, 
or to the Curia, from benefices of any kind; he exacted from 
all the clergy a tithe of their ecclesiastical revenues, and 
proclaimed universal peace, that all might devote themselves 
to this holy purpose.! 


1 Raynaldus, 1453, 9. 
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The Pope’s words and promises were weighty enough ; 
Political but there were grave difficulties in giving them any 
ae. practical effect. The state of Europe was by no 
1453- means peaceful, nor were men’s minds turned in 
the direction of a crusade. The old ideal of Christendom 
had grown antiquated ; the Emperor was a poor representa- 
tive of united Europe. The Holy Roman Empire had been 
the symbol of a central organisation which was to keep in 
order the anarchic tendencies of feudalism. But feudalism, 
which was founded upon actual facts, had prevailed over 
a system which rested only upon an idea; and the anarchy 
caused by feudalism had made national monarchies a neces- 
sity. The fifteenth century was the period when national 
monarchies were engaged in making good their position 
against feudalism. In France Charles VII. was asserting 
the power of the restored monarchy against the mighty Duke 
of Burgundy. England was intent on the desperate struggle 
of parties which ended in the Wars of the Roses. The 
Spanish kingdoms, jealous of one another, could urge their 
crusade against the Mussulman at home as a reason for not 
going abroad. In Germany each prince was engaged in 
consolidating his own dominions, and the feebleness of the 
Emperor made him more keen to use the opportunity 
offered. Poland was at enmity with the Teutonic Knights. 
Hungary and Bohemia were bent on maintaining their 
nationality against their German king. It was difficult to 
combine for united action this chaos of contending interests. 

It was natural for the Pope to begin at home, and first to 
ee pacify Italy, ‘an object which at his accession he 
Lodi. Ap- had generally professed, but which on reflection he 
ril, 1454. ‘ c 

deferred till a more convenient season. He was 
anxious, above all things, to be at peace himself, to main- 
tain tranquillity in the States of the Church, and to gratify 
his passion for restoring the buildings of Rome. He saw 
that he would be most powerful when the rest of Italy was 
weak, and that the States of the Church would be most 
secure when there were other objects for the ambition of 
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the Italian powers. Even now the same motives weighed 
with him, and he was only half-hearted in his attempts to 
heal the breaches of Italy, where Alfonso of Naples, in 
alliance with Venice, still contested the duchy of Milan with 
Sforza, who was helped by Florence. He summoned am- 
bassadors of these States to Rome, but in the discussions 
that arose was so careful to please everybody, and commit 
himself to nothing, that his sincerity was suspected,? and 
after some months of conference the ambassadors left Rome 
without arriving at any conclusions. To the shame of 
Nicolas V., the work which he had been too half-hearted to 
undertake was accomplished by an Augustinian monk, Fra 
Simonetto of Camerino,® who secretly negotiated peace 
between Sforza and Venice. The peace was published at 
Lodi on April g, 1454, and in the following August Florence 
also accepted it. When matters had gone so far the 
Pope sent Cardinal Capranica to exhort Alfonso of Naples 
to join it also. After some difficulty Alfonso, on January 
26, 1455, agreed to the pacification of Lodi, excepting 
only Genoa from its provisions, and a solemn peace for 
twenty-five years was established amongst all the Italian 
powers. 

Meanwhile efforts were being made under the auspices of 
the feeble Frederick III. for a demonstration of 


Prepara- 
unanimity on the part of the powers of Europe. ea 
At the end of December, 1453, the Bishop of Pavia, 2. 


as Papal legate, arrived at Neustadt, and the Em- 154. 

peror issued invitations for a European Congress to be held 
at Regensburg on April 23, 1454. He promised to be pre- 
sent in person unless hindered by some serious business. 


1 Manetti, Vita Nicolai V., in Mur., iii., pt. 2, 943: ‘ Bella enim inter 
predictos totius pane Italie principes ecclesiz sua pacem, concordiam 
vero illorum versa vice bellum ecclesiz, non solum verisimilibus con- 
jecturis sed certis et expressis argumentis et experientia quoque, rerum 
magistra, intelligebat’. 

2 Manetti: ‘Cum tepide in hoc pacis tractatu, ne dicam frigide, sese 
gereret’. 

3 *Hominem haud magne doctrine sed fidei plenum,’ says Simoneta, 
Vita Fr. Sforti@, Muratori, xxi., 666. 
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But as the time drew nigh Frederick discovered that there 
were hindrances enough to keep him at home. He had no 
money ; he was afraid lest Austria or Hungary might attack 
his domains if he left them unprotected ; he did not wish to 
face the Electors, lest under the cover of reforms in the 
Empire they should still more diminish the Imperial power. 
‘It is hard,’ he said to his counsellors, who urged him to go, 
‘it is hard to take care of the common good at one’s own 
cost. I do not see any one who will study the benefit of 
others more than his own.’! So Frederick resolved to stay 
at home, and send in his stead an embassy, of which Aineas 
Sylvius was a member. He nominated also as his represen- 
tatives such of the Electors and princes as he thought 
friendly to himself, amongst others Lewis of Bavaria, whom 
./fmeas on his way met at Burghausen on the Inn. When 
/Eneas gave him the Emperor’s commission, Lewis an- 
swered that, though sensible of the compliment, he feared 
that his own youth and inexperience rendered him unfit for 
the task; he would probably send representatives to Regens- 
burg. While he spoke the dogs were barking, and a band 
of huntsmen were impatiently waiting for the Duke, and 
cursing the Imperial envoys for causing a delay. Lewis 
graciously invited the envoys to follow the hunt, and when 
they declined rode off with his friends. This was not the 
spirit of a crusader, and it was but a sample of the attitude 
of the German princes towards the great question which 
they professed to consider seriously. 

At the period fixed for the Congress only the Imperial 
eee presidents and the Papal legate had arrived. Car- 
ee dinal Cusa, one of those who had been appointed 
April, by Frederick III., advanced to the neighbourhood 
ye of Regensburg, and then wrote to his colleagues to 
know if he should come any farther, and to ask who would 
pay his expenses. When this was the zeal displayed by a 
prince of the Church, we cannot wonder that the secular 


1 En, Syl., De Ratisponensi Dieta, in Mansi, Orationes, iii., 9. 
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princes did not bestir themselves more eagerly. From Italy 
no one came except the Papal legate, the Bishop of Pavia. 
Venice sent ambassadors, but they only entered Germany 
after the Congress was over. Florence and Lucca excused 
themselves as being engaged with other matters. Borso, 
the newly made Duke of Modena, was not sure enough of 
the peace of Lodi to think of anything save Italian compli- 
cations. Siena did not receive the summons in time to 
attend to it. The letter to Lodovico of Mantua had been 
by mistake addressed to his brother Carlo. The other 
Italian States sent neither excuses nor representatives. 
The summons addressed to the Kings of France, England, 
Scotland, Hungary, Poland, and Denmark had been of the 
nature of a brotherly invitation; but none of them were 
inclined to show complaisance to the feeble Emperor. 
Charles VII. of France did not wish to seem to act in 
concert with Frederick. He wrote to the Pope, and said 
that he was willing to take up arms if the German princes 
on their part agreed to do so. Christian of Denmark wrote 
to express his sorrow that the shortness of notice and an 
expedition in which he was engaged against Norway 
prevented him from sending ambassadors, but he was 
willing to do what he could when the time for action 
arrived.| The Kings of England and Scotland paid no 
heed. Ladislas of Hungary and Bohemia was expected, 
but never came. Casimir of Poland alone sent repre- 
sentatives; but they came to complain of the Teutonic 
Knights. 

It was no wonder that the foreign powers showed little 
zeal when Frederick himself stayed at home, and only three 
of the Electors sent ambassadors. Every one was sus- 
picious, and there was no real union. Frederick had urged 
the Pope to join with him in issuing a summons to the 
German princes; but Nicolas V. was afraid to give any 
countenance to the Congress, lest it might be turned into a 


1 His letter is in Zneas Sylvius, Of., ed. Basel, p. 658. 
VOL. Ill, IO 
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Council. The remembrance of Basel was still too vivid for 
the Pope to run any risk of its revival.! 

As the presidents sat at Regensburg, somewhat embar- 
Crusading Tassed how to proceed, a rumour reached them, 
zeal of the which at first seemed like a dream, that the Duke 
Burgundy. of Burgundy was on his way and had reached Con- 
stance. When it was known that he had actually arrived 
at Ulm, they wrote to Frederick begging him to come in 
person and welcome one who was as powerful as a king. 
In truth, Philip of Burgundy, who, besides Burgundy and 
Franche Comté, ruled over the rich lands between the 
Somme and the Meuse, was one of the most powerful 
princes in Christendom, and was a thorn in the side of the 
French King. He was by birth connected with the crusad- 
_ing movement; for his father was taken prisoner by the 
Turks at the battle of Nicopolis where Sigismund was 
defeated. He was now the heir of his father’s policy, and 
had just succeeded in reducing under his sway the independ- 
ence of the Flemish cities. Rich and magnificent, he put 
the French King to shame, and was the ideal of European 
chivalry. It was a gross and fantastic chivalry, much 
given to tournaments and festivals of every sort, yet not 
without its culture, as the paintings of John van Eyck 
still witness. Philip's proceedings in defence of Chris- 
tendom are characteristic of the man and of the time. 
When he received the Pope’s letter proclaiming a crusade, 
he held high festival at Lille—a festival adorned with all 
the sumptuous grandeur of Flemish pageantry. After a 
banquet, in which figured a party containing twenty-eight 
men playing on musical instruments, an elephant was led 
into the hall by a Saracen giant. On its back was a tower, 
in which sat a captive nun, representing the Church, who 
wept and implored succour. Two lovely maidens advanced 

1 Hin. Syl., De Ratisponensi Dieta, ‘Ea res Apostolice Sedi non 
placuit ; quia fortasse latere dolos ue ea vocatione Nicolaus timuit ; 


nihil est enim in alto sedenti tutum. Magni conventus magnos motus 


pariunt : , inimica est novitatum summa potestas ; spes mutationis enutrit 
miseros,’ 
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with a live pheasant, and the Duke, laying his hand upon 
it, swore on the pheasant that he would drive out the Turk 
from Europe. His guests followed his example, and a 
splendid ball was the appropriate exploit which immediately 
followed.! 

The news of Philip’s approach to Regensburg caused the 
utmost excitement. Everywhere he was received with 
honour, and rumour was rife with the causes of his coming. 
Some said that he wished to win over the Germans, and 
was ambitious of the Imperial crown ; others that he hoped 
to prevail on the Emperor to erect Brabant, Holland, and 
Zeeland into a kingdom, that he might bear a royal title. 
Anyhow, his coming brought prestige to the Congress. It 
impelled the Cardinal of S. Peter’s to hasten to Regensburg 
without waiting to have the question of his expenses further 
settled. Lewis of Bavaria left his hunting, and went to meet 
Philip ; he sent also four envoys to Regensburg, but declined 
to act personally as one of the Emperor’s representatives. 

The presidents now thought that it was time to open the 
Congress. The Bishop of Gurk excused the Emperor’s 
absence, and inveighed against the Turks. Then Car- 
_ dinal Cusa pointed out that the Greeks had drawn their 
ruin upon their own heads by their stubbornness in reject- 
ing union with the Holy See. The Papal legate spoke a 
few words. Next the ambassadors of the Teutonic Knights 
inveighed against the King of Poland, and the session ended 
ina wrangle. The next session was spent in a strife about 
precedence between the Polish envoys and those of the 
Electors. 

“On May g Philip of Burgundy and Lewis of Bavaria 
entered Regensburg with pomp. The Imperial peeve 
presidents offered to hold their sessions in Philip’s the Duke 


of Bur- 


house if that would suit his convenience. Philip gundy at 
modestly declined; and it was agreed that the ee 


Congress should sit in the Town Hall. Indeed the * “** 


1 This vow of the Pheasant is described by Olivier de la Marche, who 
himself personated the Church in the pageant. 
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proposal would hardly have suited the Duke’s habits: for 
7Eneas tells us that he rose at noon, did a little business, 
dined, had a nap, took some athletic exercise, supped till 
late at night, and finished his day with music and dancing. 
Such a man was not likely to sit very long over tedious 
deliberations. But before the business of the crusade was 
undertaken, the German princes declared their intentions. 
John of Lysura, the confidential adviser of the Archbishop 
of Trier, suggested that the Germans should meet separately 
at the house of Lewis of Bavaria. There he proposed that 
they should consider what strength they had to lead against 
the Turks. The Imperial representatives saw in this a 
means of exposing the poverty of the Emperor, and refused 
to enter upon the subject. Then Lysura spoke warmly of 
the distracted state of Germany, and its need of internal 
reform before it embarked on enterprises abroad ; he insisted 
that the Emperor ought to meet the Electors, and deliberate 
on German affairs before he put forward a scheme for a 
crusade. The Imperial envoys admitted the truth of 
Lysura’s complaints, but urged the primary importance of 
the crusade: if it were to be deferred till Germany was 
reorganised, it would have long to wait. 

The arrival of the Markgraf of Brandenburg increased the 
Proceed: Number of princes, but brought an ally of the 


ingsof Teutonic Knights against Poland, and threatened 
a to divert the Congress from the question of the 


crusade. At length, however, the public proceedings were 
resumed. Atneas Sylvius spoke against the Turks, and 
urged immediate action. Silence followed his speech, 
which, being in Latin, was probably understood by few, afid 
was translated into German by the Bishop of Gurk. Then 
Cardinal Cusa gave an account of Constantinople, and of 
the Turks, from his personal knowledge ; his speech was 
similarly translated into German by John of Lysura. The 
Bishop of Pavia spoke also, and the assembled princes 
separated to deliberate. Next day the Imperial envoys 
were asked to state the Emperor’s proposals. This they 


eee 
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did in writing, and demanded that by April, 1455, an army 
sufficient to overwhelm the Turks should be in readiness to 
serve for three years. They suggested that throughout 
Germany every sixty men should furnish one horseman and 
two foot duly equipped for the field; in this way an army 
of 200,000 men would be raised. Besides this, the cities 
were to provide all necessary ammunition and means of 
transport. The Pope, Naples, Venice, and the other mari- 
time cities of Italy should prepare a fleet, while the land 
army, joined by the Bohemians and Hungarians, was to 
cross the Danube. A peace for five years was to be pro- 
claimed throughout Germany, beginning from next Christ- 
mas; whoever violated it should be under the ban of the 
Empire. To make further arrangements, another Diet was 
to meet on September 29 at Niirnberg, if the Emperor could 
come there ; if he could not, at Frankfort. 

It was a splendid scheme; but schemes on paper are not 
costly, and Frederick III. was willing to be magni- attr 
ficent where no expense was involved. The Ger- tions of 

3 s 4 the Con- 
mans listened, but urged their own business. John gress. 
of Lysura clung to his scheme of a reformation of the ee 
Empire. Albert of Brandenburg was busy with his quarrel 
against Poland. The Congress might have sat long had 
not the Duke of Burgundy grown impatient: his health 
suffered at Regensburg, and he was anxious to get away. 
Accordingly it was agreed that an answer should be given 
to the Emperor’s proposals. Albert of Brandenburg spoke 
on behalf of the Germans. He faintly praised the Emperor’s 
zeal, but deferred all criticism of his scheme till the forth- 
coming Diet, when there would be a fuller assembly and 
fuller information. Nothing, however, could be done till 
Germany was at peace, and for this purpose the Emperor 
must meet the princes and fully discuss with them the state 
of affairs. After this lukewarm speech, which dealt rather 
with the affairs of Germany than the affairs of Christendom, 
the Bishop of Toul, in the name of the Duke of Burgundy, 
declared his master’s zeal for the crusade, and his willing- 
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ness to take part in any expedition which might be agreed 
upon by the Emperor or any other Christian princes. Then 
ZEneas Sylvius, and afterwards the Bishop of Pavia, thanked 
the Duke of Burgundy and Albert of Brandenburg for their 
zeal, and the Congress separated at the end of May, with 
every outward appearance of satisfaction and hope. 

Yet this empty talk deceived no one. AZneas Sylvius 
pene Oe friend in Italy! on June 5 in the follow- 
of Aneas ing strain: ‘My wishes differ from my hopes: I 
Sylvius 
about the cannot persuade myself of any good result. You 
mee vaske Why? I answer, Why should I hope? 
Christendom has no head whom all will obey. Neither 
Pope nor Emperor receives what is his due. There is no 
reverence, no obedience. We look on Pope and Emperor 
alike as names in a story or heads ina picture. Each state 
has its own king; there are as many princes as there are 
houses. How will you persuade this multitude of rulers to 
take up arms? Suppose they do, who is to be leader? 
How is discipline to be maintained? How is the army to 
be fed? Who can understand the different tongues? Who 
will reconcile the English with the French, Genoa with 
Naples, the Germans with the Bohemians and Hungarians? 
If you lead a small army against the Turks, you will be 
defeated ; if you lead a large one there will be confusion. 
Thus there are difficulties on every side.’ 

Having such opinions, Aneas was desirous to escape 
pietof further disappointment and leave the uncongenial 
Guo’ land of Germany for his native country. He had 
1454- gained all that he could from his sojourn at the 
Imperial court. Frederick’s position had now sunk so low 
as to be desperate, and important affairs no longer centred 
round him. Frederick, however, refused to part with 
/Eneas just then; he was determined not to go in person 
to the Diet, but to send again Aineas and the Bishop of 
Gurk. Among the princes he nominated as his represen- 


‘ Letter to Leonardus de Benevolentibus, Efistole, 127, ed. Basel. 
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tatives the Markgrafs of Brandenburg and Baden. ‘he 
Pope contented himself with again nominating as his legate 
the Bishop of Pavia. The Diet of Frankfort filled the 
month of October, 1454, and in its outward forms resembled 
that of Regensburg. AZneas showed more than his wonted 
eloquence, and spoke for two hours; the Bishop of Toul 
asserted the zeal of the Duke of Burgundy, and the Bishop 
of Pavia, in the name of the Pope, tried to inflame the 
ardour of Christendom. The demand for a crusade had 
already become more serious, as was seen by the presence 
of ambassadors from Hungary, who loudly called for help, 
and declared that if it were not given they would be driven 
to make peace with the Turks to protect their own frontier. 
With a view to awaken more enthusiasm, Fra Capistrano 
came and preached at Frankfort. The people heard him 
gladly ; but the diplomats of the Congress were unmoved. 
Of the German princes there were present the Markgrafs of 
Brandenburg and Baden, and the Archbishops of Trier and 
Mainz. But they were all bent on their own schemes. 
Albert of Brandenburg, who was regarded as friendly to 
the Emperor, was the most conspicuous man among the 
German princes, and urged the reform of the Empire as a 
means of obtaining a wider sphere for his energy. Against 
him was secretly formed a party, at the head of which 
was the Pfalzgraf Frederick, but its moving spirit was Jacob 
of Trier. This party won over Albert of Austria, the 
Emperor’s brother, by holding out hopes of the deposition 
of Frederick and his own election in his stead. On the 
deposition of the Emperor would follow the summons of 
a new Council and the revival of the cry for ecclesiastical 
reform. Thus in Germany the princes were agreed that 
internal reform must precede any undertaking abroad ; but 
they were not united in their conception of reform, and 
under the name of reform were pursuing private ends and 
separate intrigues.! 


1See Droyssen, Geschichte Preussens Politik, ii,, 116 (ed. 1868). 
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In this state of things the Emperor’s ambassadors had to 
listen to nothing save complaints. When the time 
Coldness ; : 
ofthe came for a definite promise, they were told that 
wards the the crusade was merely a pretext used by the Pope 
crusade. and the Emperor to extort money ; they would find 
that Germany would give them neither money nor soldiers. 
The zeal of the Burgundians was turned into ridicule; the 
Hungarians were bidden to defend their own kingdom, and 
not try to involve Germany in their calamities. It required 
all the diplomacy of the Imperial and Papal party to avert 
an absolute refusal of supplies for a crusade.! It was only 
through the influence of Albert of Brandenburg that a 
decent semblance of zeal for the cause of Europe was ex- 
pressed. It was agreed that an army of 10,000 horse and 
30,000 foot be. sent by Germany to the aid of the Hun- 
garians, on condition that the Pope equip in Italy a fleet of 
twenty-five galleys to attack the Turks in Greece. This 
undertaking was made the more readily because of the 
belief that the conditions would never be fulfilled. ‘The 
princes say,’ writes Capistrano to the Pope, ‘ Why should 
we spend our zeal, our goods, the bread of our children, 
when the Pope consumes in building towers the revenues 
of S. Peter, which ought to be devoted to the defence of the 
Christian faith ? ’ 

The Diet might arrive at its own conclusions; but Jacob 
Schemes Of Trier was secretly pursuing his course. As it 
ofthe | was clear that the Emperor would not come to 
Electors. meet the princes, it was resolved that the princes 
should go to him. Another Diet was proclaimed to be held 
at Neustadt on February 2, 1455, ostensibly for the purpose 
of arranging for the levy of the German forces, really for the 
purpose of bringing pressure to bear on the Emperor so as 
to strengthen the power of the princes. Jacob of Trier had 
skilfully drafted a scheme for the reform of the Empire, 
which was accepted by the Archbishops of Kéln and Mainz. 


1 Pit II. Comm., p. 23. 
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It proposed that the Emperor should confer with the Electors 
about the pacification of the Empire, for which was needed 
a reorganisation of judicature and finance. Moreover, the 
Emperor should be required to urge on the Pope the sum- 
mons of a new Council, in accordance with the provisions 
of the decrees of Constance, and the Papal undertaking at the 
time of the restoration of the German obedience. It was 
a fair-sounding scheme; but even while he penned it Jacob 
of Trier let it be seen that it was only meant to be a pretence. 
He recommended his proposal on the ground that ‘when 
the Pope sees us anxious to have a Council, he will be more 
willing to please us, and will pay more heed to the requests 
made by us to the Curia in matters which he now refuses. 
Likewise the Emperor, when he sees that we wish to stir 
him up, will be more willing to please us, and follow our 
advice in all matters.’ The plan was to bring pressure to 
bear both on the Emperor and the Pope, so as to establish 
still more surely the independence of the German princes, 
and win from both sides all the concessions which they 
wished. To make their plan stronger, Albert of Austria was 
to be used as a rival to Frederick; and the threat of a 
Council was to be a means of separating the interests of the 
Pope from those of the Emperor. 

Such were the schemes of Jacob of ‘Trier, when, in 
February, 1455, he arrived at Neustadt. He was piet of 
the only Elector present; but four others sent re- i aed 
presentatives, who were under Jacob’s orders. Ladis- 1455: 
las of Hungary came to Vienna; but refused to advance to 
Neustadt, as he had no desire to meet his former guardian, 
ZEneas Sylvius invited Fra Capistrano to bring his-eloquence 
to Neustadt. He promised him good sport. ‘Our amphi- 
theatre will be established, and there will be Circensian 
games grander than those of Julius Cesar or Cnaus Pom- 


1 This document, entitled ‘ Abschiedt zwischen geistlichen Churfirsten, 
mit was Mittel das Rém. Reich wieder aufzubringen ware, und wie man 
im kiinfftigen Concilio reden solle,’ is printed in Ranke, Deutsche 
Geschichte, vi., 10. 
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peius. I do not know whether there will be foreign beasts 
or only those of Germany: but Germany has wild beasts of 
many kinds, and perhaps Bohemia will send the Beast of 
the Apocalypse. If our sport be only moderate, you will 
have a bag well filled with every kind of game, slain by the 
sword that proceeds from your mouth. If your valour comes 
victorious out of the amphitheatre, we will have an army 
against our foes abroad, when our enemies at home have 
been dispersed.’! /Eneas could jest even on the most serious 
matters, and Fra Capistrano was not so simple a devotee 
that he could not understand the subtleties of the higher 
politics. 

Albert of Brandenburg and Charles of Baden were the only 
Fruitless Other German princes who appeared. The Bishop 
as of Toul again came from Burgundy, and the Bishop 
the Diet. of Pavia again represented the Pope. The only 
foreign power who sent an envoy was the King of Naples. 
On February 26 the proceedings began with a wrangle about 
precedence of seats between Jacob of Trier and the Neapolitan 
ambassadors. Then Aéneas and the Bishop of Pavia spoke 
about the crusade: but neither of them had any assurance to 
offer of the Pope’s activity. The Bishop of Pavia had not 
visited Rome during the interval between the Diets, and 
had no fresh instructions to communicate. The Neapolitan 
envoys declared that their King would be ready in May to 
sail against the Turks, if Germany sent its army for a land 
expedition at the same time. The Bishop of Toul again 
asserted the zeal of the Duke of Burgundy. Jacob of Trier 
declared that the Electors were ready to do all that befitted 
good Christians. 

After these empty words Jacob of Trier pressed upon the 
Proposals Emperor his scheme of reform. He spoke in the 
for reform name of all the Electors; and the representatives 
Empire. of the princes and Imperial cities were all on his 
side. Moreover, Jacob was in constant communication 


1 En, Syly., Epist., 403, ed. Basel. 
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with Ladislas of Bohemia and Hungary, whose presence 
at Vienna was a perpetual threat to the Emperor. The 
Hungarian envoys pleaded for help from Germany ; and the 
luckless Emperor sat helpless to answer. It seemed almost 
impossible for him to extricate himself with decency from 
the difficulties that beset him on every side. If he gave 
way to the Electors, the scanty remnants of his power were 
gone; if he refused, the Diet would not vote troops for the 
crusade, and the Emperor would be rendered ludicrous in 
the eyes of Christendom. From this perplexity he and his 
counsellors were delivered by the news of the death of 
Nicolas V., which reached Neustadt on April 12. As this 
news threw into uncertainty the possibility of an expedition 
from Italy, it was useless to determine on a German expedi- 
tion. The Pope’s death also opened up other plans to Jacob 
of Trier and his confederates. It was agreed to put off till 
next spring the levy of troops for the aid of Hungary, and 
meanwhile to proclaim throughout the Empire peace for two 
years. With this lame conclusion the Diet came to an end, 
to the Emperor’s great relief. 

Nicolas V. had been greatly affected by the capture of 
Constantinople, and by the new responsibilities peath-bea 
which were consequently thrown upon his shoulders. ¢f woe 
The character of a statesman and a warrior, sum- 1455: 
moning Europe to a mighty enterprise, was not within the 
conceptions which Nicolas V. had set before himself. He 
regarded it as a cruel misfortune to his future fame that he 
should have to undertake a position for which he had in no 
way fitted himself. He had not the energy to reconstruct 
his plans; he was half-hearted in the conduct of the crusading 
movement, yet he keenly felt the ignoble position in which 
he was actually placed. He had dreamed of leaving a great 
reputation as the restorer of Rome, the patron of men of 
letters, the inaugurator of a new era, in which the Papacy 
at the head of European culture quietly reasserted its old 
prestige over the minds of men. This was not yet to be; 
and Nicolas, disappointed and enfeebled by the gout, grew 
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daily more infirm. When he felt that his end was approach- 
ing he wished to justify his policy, and claim due recognition 
of his merits before he quitted the stage of life.1 He gathered 
the Cardinals round his bedside the day before his death, 
and addressed to them his last testament. First he spoke 
of the mercies of God as shown in the sacraments, and of 
his hope of a heavenly kingdom. Then he proceeded to 
defend himself for his expenditure of money in buildings in 
Rome, on which point the Cardinals listened with the most 
profound interest. Only the learned, he said, could under- 
stand the grounds of the Papal authority: the unlearned 
needed the testimony of their eyes, the sight of the mag- 
nificent memorials which embodied the history of Papal 
greatness. The buildings of Rome were the means of 
securing the devotion of Christendom, on which the Papal 
power rested. They were also the means of procuring for 
the Pope safety and peace at home. The records of the 
past, even the events of the pontificate of Eugenius IV., 
showed how needful were precautions for the personal safety 
of the Pope. ‘Wherefore,’ said the dying Pope, ‘I have 
built fortresses at Gualdo, Fabriano, Assisi, Castellana, 
Narni, Orvieto, Spoleto, Viterbo, and other places: I have 
repaired and fortified the walls of Rome; I have restored 
the forty stations of the Cross, and the Basilicas founded 
by Gregory the Great: I have made this palace of the 
Vatican, and the adjacent Basilica of S. Peter, with the 
streets leading to it, fit for the use and dignity of the Holy 
See and the Curia.’ He recalled the glories of his pontificate 
—the ending of the schism, the celebration of the Jubilee, 
the coronation of Frederick, his efforts for a crusade, the 
pacification of Italy. ‘The towns in the States of the 
Church,’ he continued, ‘that were in ruins and in debt, I 
have restored to prosperity, and have adorned with pearls 


1This is Manetti’s metaphor; Vita Nicolai, Mur., iii., pt. 2, 945: 
‘Tanquam absoluta quaedam totius comcedie perfectio reliquis prioribus 
tam laudabilibus et tam celebratis operationibus suis non injuria corres- 
pondisse et consonasse videatur’. 
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and precious stones, with buildings, books, tapestries, gold 
and silver vessels for the use of the churches. All this I 
have done, not by simony, by avarice, nor by parsimony— 
for I have been most liberal in gifts to learned men, in 
buying and transcribing manuscripts—but by God’s blessing 
of peace and tranquillity in my days. The Roman Church, 
thus wealthy and thus peaceful, I leave to you, beseeching 
you to pray for God’s grace that you may preserve and ex- 
tend it..! When he had ended his exhortation he dismissed 
the Cardinals with his benediction, and next day, March 24, 
he died. 

The last words of Nicolas V. sufficiently show the char- 
acter of his pontificate. Himself a scholar and a aims of 
man of letters, he strove to mould the Papacy into [He Pon. 
the shape of his own individual predilections, which Nicolas V. 
indeed fitted well enough with the aspirations of Italy in 
his day. Thoroughly Italian, he aimed at adapting the 
Papacy to the best ideal of Italy. He did not try to become 
powerful by arms or statesmanship, but rather withdrew 
from the current of Italian politics. In the midst of storm 
and strife, which raged in North and South Italy, the States 
of the Church were to be the abodes of peace, in which was 
‘to be realised the splendour of taste and learning which was 
the dream of Italian princes. Rome was to sum up all that 
was best in Italian life, and was to transmit it to the rest 
of Christendom. Revered in Italy as the capital of Italian 
thought, Rome was to be a missionary of culture to Europe, 
and so was to disarm suspicion and regain prestige. It 
was not exactly a Christian ideal that Nicolas V. set before 
himself. But the more religious aspirations of the time 
ran in the direction of ecclesiastical reform; and after the 
proceedings at Basel it was not judicious for a Pope to 
interfere with that matter at the present. Nicolas V. saw 
that reform was needed; but reform was too dangerous. 
If the Papacy could not venture on reform, the next best 


1 This speech is in Manetti’s Life, p. 945. 
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thing was to identify itself with art and learning. To the 
demand of Germany for reformation Nicolas V. answered 
by offering culture. His policy was so far wise that it 
enabled the Papacy to exist for sixty years before the 
antagonism broke out into open rebellion. 
In personal character Nicolas V. was a student, with a 
student’s irritability and vanity as well as a student’s 
of Nicolas high-mindedness. He loved magnificence and out- 
sf ward splendour, and demanded the utmost decorum 
from those around him. To his household he was a kind 
master, but impatient, hard to satisfy, and of a sharp 
tongue. He was easily angered, but soon repented. He 
was straightforward and outspoken, and required that every 
one else should be the same; he was remorseless to any one 
who equivocated or expressed himself clumsily. He was 
staunch to his friends, though they all had to bear his 
anger. He did not pay attention to his health, but studied 
at all hours of the day and night, was irregular in his meals, 
and was too much given to the use of wine as a stimulant 
to his energies. Aineas Sylvius puts down as his greatest 
fault, ‘he trusted too much in himself, and wished to do 
everything by himself; he thought that nothing was done 
well unless he were engaged in it’.! 


1 Commentarii, ed. Fea, 109. 
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CHAPTER IV: 
NICOLAS V. AND THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


THE great glory of Nicolas V. was the splendour of the 
artistic revival, which he knew how to foster and architec. 
direct. The restoration of the city of Rome had [plans 
already occupied the attention of Martin V. and VY: 
Eugenius IV. But Martin V. had to discharge the in- 
glorious though useful work of arresting the decay of the 
buildings of Rome and making necessary repairs; Eugenius 
IV. had neither opportunity nor money to proceed far with 
architectural works. Still they did so much that Nicolas V. 
found the way prepared for great schemes of embellishing 
the city, and with unerring taste and judgment entered 
zealously upon the task. His successors, Julius II. and 
Leo X., have left their mark more decidedly in the form 
of great monumental works; Nicolas V. left his impress on 
the city as a whole. He wished not to associate his name 
with some particular work, but to transform the whole city 
according to a connected plan. He represents the simplicity, 
the sincerity, the freshness of the early Renaissance, when 
it was an impulse and not a study. 

So Nicolas V. was not content with one task only. His 
keen eye glanced over the whole field, his taste 

, : 0 The adorn- 

penetrated to the smallest details, and his practical ment of 
sagacity kept pace with his architectural zeal. gee 
Besides building the Vatican palace and the basilica of S. 
Peter’s, he restored the walls of Rome, and erected fortresses 
throughout the Papal States. Besides adapting the Borgo 
to be the residence of the Curia, he proposed to make 
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straight the crooked streets of Rome, to widen the entrances 
to the piazzas, and connect them with one another by col- 
onnades such as made civic life more commodious in 
Bologna or Padua. Nor was his care confined to the 
adornment of Rome only; he built at Civita Castellana, at 
Orvieto, and other places in the Papal States palacés fit for 
the residence of the Pope or his vicar. Whatever he did he 
did thoroughly; if he built a chapel, he provided for every 
kind of ornament down to the illumination of the missal for 
the altar. 

The schemes of Nicolas V. seem beyond the power of one 
Artiste an to achieve; but if his pontificate, instead of 
and archi- lasting eight years, had lasted for sixteen, his 
Nicolas restless energy might have seen his plans far 
ME advanced towards completion. As it was, he 
‘began great works to which his successors gave a final 
shape. Tocarry out his designs he gathered round him a 
band of noble artists. Chief amongst his architects were 
the Florentines Bernardo. Gamberelli, known as Rosellino,! 
Antonio di Francesco, and the famous Leo Battista Alberti. 
As painters he had Fra Angelico, whose frescoes of the 
lives of S. Stephen and S. Laurance still adorn the Capella 
di S. Lorenzo in the Vatican, Benozzo Gozzoli and Andrea 
Castegno, from Florence; and from Perugia, Benedetto 
Bonfiglio, the master of Pietro Perugino. There were de- 
corators, jewellers, workers in painted glass, in intarsia, 
and in embroidery. The city swarmed with an army of 
artisans, employed by the magnificent Pope to convert 
Rome into a strong and splendid city, of which the crowning 
glory was to be the Papal quarter beyond the Tiber, with 
its mighty palace and church, which were to be the wonder 
of the world. Blocks of travertine were quarried at Trivoli, 
and brought by water down the Anio, or dragged by oxen 
to the city. Nor did Nicolas V. spare the antiquities of 
Rome to minister to his new glories. The Colosseum was 


1 See Vasari’s life of Bernardo Rosellino, and Miintz, Les Arts & la 
Cour des Papes, i., 80. 
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used as a quarry, and some of the smaller temples dis- 
appeared. The Renaissance was to Nicolas V. a new birth, 
sprung from his own magnificence and identified with his 
glory. Rome was to be the city of the Popes, not of the 
Emperors. 

When Nicolas V. died he had rebuilt the walls of Rome, 

strengthened, from Alberti’s plans, the Castle of ae 
S. Angelo, fortified the chief towns in the Papal of Nicolas 
States, restored the churches of SS. Apostoli, S. 
Celso, S. Stefano Rotondo, and S. Maria Maggiore, rebuilt 
a great part of the Capitol, reorganised the water supply of 
Rome, and begun the fountain of Trevi. Besides all this, 
he had commenced from the foundation the rebuilding of 
the basilica of S. Peter’s, and had begun the choir. In the 
Vatican palace he had finished the chapel of S. Lorenzo 
and had built and splendidly decorated many chambers 
round the Cortile del Belvedere, where he began the library. 
He might sigh that he could not finish all that he had 
undertaken; but he succeeded in-marking out a plan which 
his successors carried out, the plan of erecting a mighty 
symbol of the Papal power, which should to all time appeal 
to the imagination, and kindle the enthusiastic admiration 
of Christendom. 

This architectural revival of Nicolas V. rested upon a 
new conception which had gradually been changing ,, 

3 ecay of 
the thought of Europe. Literature can only be literature 
concerned with expressing and arranging the ideas Middle 
which are actually moving the minds of men. At pes 
the downfall of the Roman Empire the old classical culture 
had to give way before the necessities of the struggle 
against the barbarians, and Christianity formed the common 
ground on which Roman and barbarian ideas could be as- 
similated in a new form. Christian literature was first 
engaged with the expression of Christian truth and the 
task of ecclesiastical organisation. The work that occu- 
pied thinking men in the early Middle Ages was the recon- 
struction of society on a Christian basis. Their labour 
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found its expression in the conception of the Empire and 
the Papacy, a conception which the genius of Gregory VII. 
impressed upon the imagination of Europe, and the Crusades 
gave a practical exhibition of its force. It was natural that 
during a period of reconstruction there was little thought of 
style ; the builder, not the artist, was needed for an edifice 
in which strength, not ornament, was required. To this 
the literature of classical antiquity could contribute nothing; 
it was known by some, perhaps by many, but there was no 
place for it in the world’s work. 

As soon, however, as Christendom was organised there 
ete) WAS possibility for the individual to find his own 
of the place in the new structure; there was room for 
classical 5 orice 
spiritin the organisation of individual thought, for expres- 
pl sion of individual feeling. While society was 
~ struggling to assert itself against anarchy, the individual 
had no place. When the lines of social organisation had 
once been traced the individual, having gained a foothold, 
could survey his lodging. Classical literature, which had 
been hitherto of little value, became precious as a model, 
both of individual feeling and of the means of giving it 
expression. Italy was naturally the first country to lead 
the way to this new literature. She was conscious of her 
antiquity while other European nations were only awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of their youth. While the Teutons 
turned for literary inspiration to nature and to the legendary 
heroes of their early days, Italy turned to classical antiquity, 
to the memorials that surrounded her on every side. Her 
early literature was reflective, and displayed the workings 
of the individual soul. Teutonic literature was national, 
and aimed at expressing the rude aspirations of the present 
in the forms of a legendary past. 

So it was that Dante summed up the first period of 
Italian literature, and gave an artistic form to the 
aspirations of Christian culture. To him classical 
antiquity and Christianity went hand in hand. Virgil led 
him in his soul’s pilgrimage to a spiritual emancipation 


Dante. 
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which was the combined result of philosophic thought, the 
experience of life, and the guidance of heavenly illumina- 
tion. To the large spirit of Christian culture, in which 
faith and reason were combined, and to which the medi- 
zeval ideal of a cosmopolitan Christendom was still a reality, 
Dante gave an ultimate expression. It was the ideal of 
Gregory VII. transformed by all the knowledge, all the 
sentiment, and all the reflection which the individual could 
acquire for himself. 

But this ideal of Christendom was not to be realised. 
Dante, though he knew it not, lived through the ggyival of 
period of the fall of Empire and Papacy alike, leaine. 
With the Pope at Avignon and the Empire in anarchy, it 
was no longer possible for the individual life to attach its 
aspirations to what was manifestly powerless. The indi- 
vidual was more and more driven to consider himself and 
the workings of his own mind. Dante had used his own 
personality as a symbol of universal man. Petrarch did 
not advance beyond the expression of phases of feeling. 
But the study of phases of feeling led to a larger conception 
of the variety of individual life, a conception which ani- 
mates with reality the pages of Boccaccio. This distinctly 
human and individual literature brought with it a quickened 
sense of beauty, an appreciation of form, a desire for a more 
perfect style. When once this feeling was awakened the 
study of classical antiquity assumed a new importance: 
only through it could men attain to clear ideas, accurate 
expressions, beautiful forms. ‘To discover these the Italian 
mind devoted itself with passionate enthusiasm to the 
revival of classical antiquity, the study of its records, the 
imitation of its modes of thought. Instead of striving to 
reconstruct the decaying ideal of a united Christendom, 
Italy devoted itself to the development of the individual life; 
instead of labouring for the reform of the Church, Italy was 
busy with the acquisition of literary and artistic style. 

Hence it was that Italy played so small a part in the 
great movement of the fifteenth century for the reformation 
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of the Church. France and Germany laboured at Constance 


Teutonic and Basel for the ending of the schism and the 


and,  feorganisation of Christendom in accordance with 
ee the consciences of men. Italy had passed beyond 


the sphere of the scholastic formule which were in 
the mouths of conciliar theologians. She was inventing 
a new method, and had little interest in questions which 
concerned merely external organisation. While the Fathers 
of Constance looked upon Hus as a rebel who would rend 
asunder the unity of Christendom, the cultivated Italian, 
Poggio, admired his originality and compared him with 
the great men of old time. While theologians were en- 
gaged in determining by appeals to Christian antiquity the 
authority of General Councils, Poggio was ransacking the 
adjacent monasteries in search of manuscripts of classical 
‘authors. The breach had begun between the Italian and 
the Teutonic spirit. The Italians were bent upon securing 
for the individual emancipation from outward systems by 
means of culture; the Teutons wished to adapt the system 
of Christendom to the requirements of the awakening in- 
dividual. The Renaissance and the Reformation began to 
pursue different courses. 

The Papacy, as having its seat in Italy, could not remain 
ae unaffected by the national impulse. Though Flor- 
Papacy ence was the centre of the early Renaissance, its 
revival of influence quickly spread, and students of classical 
learning. s = 5 i 

antiquity were rapidly attached to every Italian 
court. Manuscripts were collected, academies were formed, 
and public business was transacted with strict attention to 
the best models. The Papacy could not lag behind the 
prevailing fashion. Already, under Innocent VII., Leon- 
ardo Bruni and Poggio Bracciolini were attached to the 
Papal Curia as secretaries. The Greek scholar, Emmanuel 
Chrysoloras, was employed by John XXIII., and followed 
him to Constance, where he died. Martin V. was too busy 
with other matters to pay much heed to literature; but 
under Eugenius IV. the Italian humanists found that their 
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own interests were closely bound up with the Papacy. The 
struggle between the Pope and the Council of Basel brought 
into prominence the growing antagonism between the Italian 
and the Teutonic spirit, between the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. The opposition of the Council to the Pope 
was resented as an attempt to rob Italy of part of its old 
prestige. The new learning was animated on its side by a 
missionary spirit; its mission was to carry throughout 
Europe a new culture, and the Papacy was one of its means. 
Though Eugenius IV. was in no way associated in char- 
acter with the Italian spirit of culture, yet the humanists 
gathered round him, and Poggio, Aurispa, Vegio, Biondo, 
and Perotti were numbered amongst his secretaries. 
Nicolas V. was genuinely Italian, and was _ himself 
thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of the new {Literature 
learning. Before he became Pope he had been a Wiee,, 
great collector of manuscripts, which he delighted V- 
to transcribe with his own hand. He had arranged the 
library of S. Marco for Cosimo de’ Medici, and was eager to 
eclipse it at Rome. If the Papacy by its magnificence were 
to assert its power over Christendom, it must stand at 
the head of the mission of Italian culture. So Nicolas V. 
declared himself the patron of all men of learning, and they 
were not slow in gathering round him. Rome had _ pro- 
duced few scholars of its own; but Nicolas V. was bent 
on making it a home of learning. He eagerly gathered 
manuscripts from every side, and employed a whole host of 
transcribers and translators within the Vatican, while his 
agents traversed Greece, Germany, and even Britain in 
search of hidden treasures. Even the fall of Constan- 
tinople could not be regarded as entirely a misfortune, for 
it brought to Italy the literary wealth of Greece. ‘ Greece 
has not fallen,’ said Filelfo, ‘ but seems to have migrated to 
Italy, which in old days bore the name of Magna Grecia,’ ! 
When Nicolas V. died he left behind him a library of five 


1 Philelphi, Epistola, xiii., 1. 
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thousand volumes, an enormous collection for the days 
before printing. When in 1450 the Jubilee brought with 
it a pestilence, occasioned by the crowded state of the city, 
and Nicolas fled before the plague to Fabriano, he took 
with him his host of transcribers, of whom he demanded as 
much zeal as he himself displayed. ‘ You were the slave 
of Nicolas,’ says AZneas Sylvius to his friend Piero da 
Noceto, ‘and had no fixed time for eating or sleeping ; you 
could not converse with your friends or go into the light of 
day, but were hidden in murky air, in dust, in heat, and in 
unpleasant smells.’2 The Pope’s passion was well known, 
and the world’s tribute flowed to Rome in the shape of 
manuscripts. For these literary treasures Nicolas V. re- 
built the Vatican library, and appointed as its librarian 
Giovanni Tortelli, of Arezzo, the author of a grammatical 
work, ‘ De Orthographia Dictionum a Grecis tractarum’. _ 

Chief among the Pope’s assistants in his formation of a 
Vespasi: library was the good Florentine bookseller, Vespasi- 
ano. fa ano da Bisticci, whose love and respect for his 
and Gian- patron may be read in his own simple language.® 
Manetti' Fyrom Florence also Nicolas V. invited his more 
famous biographer, Gianozzo Manetti, whom he made a 
Papal secretary, and also conferred on him a pension of six 
hundred ducats. Manetti, a small man with a large head, 
who enjoyed robust health, was a rigorous student, and had 
generally spent five hours in reading before the greater part 
of his fellow-men had risen from bed. He was of great 
repute in his native city of Florence, and was a leading 
statesman, employed in many important embassies, where 
his eloquence always gained him a ready hearing. He 
obtained leave from the Florentines to transfer himself to 
the Pope’s service, and was engaged by Nicolas V., with 

1 Manetti, in Muratori, iii., part 2, 926. 

2 JEn, Syl., Epistole, 188. 

3 There is no more interesting work, nor one which throws a more 
intimate light on the history of Italy in the fifteenth century, than 


Vespasiano’s Vite di Uomini Illustri, originally published by Mai in 
Spicilegium Romanum, vol. i., afterwards by Bartoli (Florence, 1859). 
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characteristic impetuosity, on the two mighty works of 
writing an Apology for Christianity against Jews and 
Heathens, and translating into Latin the Old and New 
Testaments. Manetti had so far advanced in his task at the 
death of Nicolas V. that he had written ten books against 
the Jews, and had translated the Psalms, the four Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the Revelation.! Manetti’s life of his 
patron is the chief record of the greatness of the schemes 
of Nicolas V., which Manetti chronicled with enthusiasm, 
though his style is pompous and his panegyric laboured. 
Nicolas V. found in the Curia an old acquaintance, the 
literary veteran Poggio Bracciolini, who in the days eae 
of Boniface IX. took service in the Papal Chancery, Braccio- 
and soon associated with himself his friend Leon- 
ardo Bruni. He went to Constance with John XXIII., and 
on his fall betook himself to the occupation of searching for 
manuscripts in the neighbouring monasteries, while he sur- 
veyed the proceedings of the Council with quiet contempt. 
Poggio was a true explorer and warmed with his task; he 
rescued from the dust and dirt of oblivion Quintilian, several 
orations of Cicero, Ammianus Marcellinus, Lucretius, and 
many other works. His zeal carried him to Langres, Koln, 
and ultimately to England, where, however, he found scanty 
patronage in the turbulent times of Henry VI. Many were 
his endeavours to send explorers to Sweden in search of the 
lost books of Livy. Long were his negotiations to obtain 
from the Monastery of Fulda the complete manuscript of 
the ‘Annals’ of Tacitus, which he edited in 1429. Under 
Eugenius IV. he did not find himself amid congenial 
surroundings; and he hailed with delight the accession to 
the Papacy of his friend Tommaso of Sarzana, to whom he 
had dedicated in 1449 a Dialogue on the ‘ Unhappiness of 
Princes’. It was a species of composition then much in 
vogue, consisting of moral reflections illustrated by histori- 
cal examples, founded on the model of Cicero’s ‘ Dialogues’. 


1 See Naldus, Vita Manetti, Muratori, xx., 529. There is at the end a 
list of all Manetti’s writings. 
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Following upon the same lines, Poggio went on to write and 
dedicate ‘ to the same man, though not under the same name,’ 
his most interesting work, a Dialogue on the ‘ Vicissitudes 
of Fortune’. Poggio represents himself as reposing with a 
friend on the Capitol after an inspection of the ruins of Rome. 
He moralises on the scanty remnants of her ancient grandeur, 
and in so doing gives the completest description we possess 
of the appearance of the city at that time. From this he 
goes on to quote great instances of the instability of fortune, 
which leads him to survey the changes of Europe from 1377 
to the end of Martin V. The Pontificate of Eugenius IV. 
illustrates his theme so pointedly, that a whole book is 
devoted to it. Then the writer takes a sudden leap, and 
tells us the travels of a Venetian, Niccolo Conti, who had 
told him the story of his adventures during a residence of 
twenty-five years in Persia and India. The whole work is a 
store of curious and interesting information, given with much 
sprightliness of style and keenness of observation.! Poggio 
hailed Nicolas V. as a second Mecenas, and expressed his 
joy at the downfall of the monkish favourites of Eugenius 
IV. by a stinging ‘ Dialogue against Hypocrisy,’ in which he 
held up to ridicule the affected piety of self-seeking monks, 
and gathered a number of scandalous stories of their frauds 
and tricks practised in the name of religion.2, Poggio him- 
self made no pretence at the concealment of his own life and 
character, but published soon after his ‘ Facetiz,’ or jest- 
book, a collection of good stories which he and his friends in 
the Papal Chancery used to tell for one another’s amuse- 
ment in their leisure moments. We are not surprised that 
men who indulged in such frankness as these stories be- 
token, found even the restraint of the neighbourhood of a 
monk’s frock burdensome to their overflowing and unseemly 
wit. Poggio’s pen, like that of many of his contemporaries, 


' Poggio, De Varietate Fortune, was not published in its completeness 
till 1723, by the Abate Oliva, at Paris. 

® Dialogus contra Hypocrisim is published in the Appendix to Fasciculus 
Rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum, 570, etc. 
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was ready not only to copy the finer forms of classical 
expression, but also the licentiousness of paganism and the 
fertility of vituperation which marked the decadence of 
classical literature. To please Nicolas V., Poggio composed 
a philippic against Amadeus of Savoy, and called to his aid 
all the wealth of Ciceronian invective to overwhelm the anti- 
Pope and the Council of Basel. He was, however, em- 
ployed on more serious works of scholarship, and translated 
Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropedia,’ and at the request of Nicolas V., the 
‘History of Diodorus Siculus’.! 

These scholars of the Papal Court were by no means free 
from literary jealousies and rivalries. Factions and George of 
disputes were rife amongst them, as was natural pears 
when each had to preserve a reputation for pre- ‘tion. 
eminence in his own subject. Chief amongst the Greek 
scholars whom Nicolas V. welcomed in Rome was George 
of Trapezus, who translated for him many of the works of 
the Greek fathers, Eusebius of Cesarea, Chrysostom, Gregory 
of Nazianzum, and Basil. But the revival of Greek litera- 
ture led to a deep interest in Greek philosophy, and Gemistos 
Plethon established at Florence a school of devoted students 
of Plato, who was almost a new discovery to the thought of 
the time. The doctrines of Aristotle and Plato were eagerly 
discussed ; and Cardinal Bessarion, at the request of Nicolas 
V., translated Aristotle’s ‘ Metaphysics,’ while Theodore 
Gaza translated the ‘ History of Animals,’ and Theophras- 
tus’s ‘ History of Plants’. George of Trapezus thought it 
due to his own importance. to attack a work of Bessarion, 
which maintained the Platonic view that nature acts with 
design, which is the stamp of the Divine Intelligence. 
Bessarion answered him, and the controversy created great 
interest. George of Trapezus, in an evil moment, under- 
took to translate Plato’s ‘ Laws,’ which he did with great 
rapidity. Bessarion criticised his translation, a task of some 
moment, as George professed to give a specimen of Plato’s 


1 Printed Bononiz, 1472. 
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teaching; he convicted him of 259 errors, and concluded 
that his translation had almost as many mistakes as it had 
words.! George certainly cannot have been an accurate 
translator, as Aineas Sylvius says, that in one of his trans- 
lations from Aristotle he found Cicero mentioned.? Nicolas 
V. felt his belief shattered ; he withdrew his patronage from 
George, who in 1453 retired to Naples, where he was re- 
ceived by King Alfonso. He was an irritable man and took 
his revenge by general railing. Amongst other things he 
asserted that Poggio’s translations had been made by his 
assistance ; that the merits were his, and the mistakes were 
Poggio’s.? 

No doubt Poggio would have answered this aspersion on 
Lorenzo his scholarship; but probably it never came to his 
ne ears, as in 1453 he was appointed to the honourable 
office of Chancellor of his native city of Florence, where he 
took up his abode after spending fifty years in the Papal 
service. Moreover, he was engaged in a literary controversy 
with an opponent more formidable than George of Trapezus 
-—the learned Lorenzo Valla. If Poggio is the most cele- 
brated literary man of the Early Renaissance, Valla is 
undoubtedly the man of the keenest mind. Poggio might 
boast of a more limpid style, but Valla was the sounder 
scholar. Poggio founded himself on Cicero, Valla preferred 
Quintilian. Valla’s ‘ Elegantie ’ is a comprehensive attempt 
to deal with Latin grammar in a scientific spirit, and it was 
this that gave him a pre-eminence over men like Poggio, who 
were merely literary Latinists. Valla was born in Piacenza, 
but was educated in Rome under the care of Leonardo 
Bruni till he reached the age of twenty-four. Then he taught 
at Piacenza and Pavia, till he betook himself to Alfonso of 
Naples, at the time when he was bitterly opposed to 


! This controversy is to be found in Bessarion’s treatises, De Natura 
et Arte, and In Calumniatorem Platonis. 

2 Epistola, 95. 

3‘ Quotidianis laboribus meis . . . vel vertisse illum vel pervertisse,’ 
in a letter of George, quoted by Georgius, Vita Nicolai V., 177. 
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Eugenius IV. The hate of a Roman against priestly 
domination joined with a desire to strike a blow in his 
patron’s behalf. Valla turned his keen critical spirit, which 
had been trained in the methods of scientific inquiry, to an 
examination of the grounds on which rested the story of the 
donation of Constantine of the patrimony of S. Peter to 
Pope Sylvester. In his work, ‘On the Donation of Con- 
stantine,’! he set forth vividly the historical aspect of such 
an event; he imagined Constantine wishing to make such 
an alienation of the territory of the Empire ; he pictured the 
remonstrance of the Senate, the humble deprecation of the 
Pope. He examined the nature of the evidence for this 
donation, and mocked at the claims of tradition to be credited 
when contemporary records were silent. ‘If any one among 
the Greeks, the Hebrews, or the Barbarians were to say that 
such a thing were handed down by tradition, would you not 
ask for the author’s name or the production of a record?’ 
He criticised the wording of the forged decree (no difficult 
task), and showed its gross inconsistency with the facts and 
forms of the time at which it professed to be framed. He 
ended with a savage attack on the iniquities of the Papal 
Government, and exhorted all Christian princes to deprive 
the Pope of his usurped power, and so take away his means 
of disturbing the peace of Europe by interference in temporal 
affairs. 

Nor was this Valla’s only onslaught upon orthodox be- 
lief; he ventured to call in question the tradition that the 
Apostles’ Creed was the joint composition of the Twelve, 
who met in solemn conference and each contributed a clause. 
This brought him into collision with the friars, and he was 
threatened with the Inquisition; but Alfonso interposed on 
his behalf, and Alfonso’s reconciliation with Eugenius IV. 
carried Valla’s reconciliation with it. Valla had no fanatical 
hatred to the Papacy, and was willing to own that his attack 
had been of the nature of a literary exercise. He wrote an 


1 It is printed in Valla’s works, and in Fasciculus Rerum, i., 132. 
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apology to Eugenius 1V., who did not, however, admit him 
to his favour; but Nicolas V. cared little for monastic or- 
thodoxy, and was not prevented by Valla’s free thinking 
from summoning to his court so eminent a scholar. For 
him Valla translated Thucydides; and so pleased was the 
Pope with his translation that he presented him with five 
hundred ducats, and begged him to translate Herodotus 
also, a task which Valla began but did not finish. 
The keen critical spirit of Valla made him haughty and 
supercilious to his literary compeers ; and meekness 
Poggio was in no sense their crowning virtue. As ill-luck 
would have it, one of Valla’s pupils at Rome had a 
copy of Poggio’s ‘ Letters,’ in the margin of which he had 
written criticisms on the style, pointing out and amending 
what he conceived to be barbarisms. The book fell into 
the hands of Poggio, who was’ filled with wrath at this 
attempt to improve perfection. He at once concluded that 
the criticisms proceeded from Valla, and adopted his usual 
mode of chastising the offender. He wrote, in the most 
approved Ciceronian style, a violent invective against Valla, 
in which he defended himself against Valla’s supposed 
criticism, scourged his arrogance and vanity, and impeached 
his orthodoxy. Valla replied by an ‘ Antidote to Poggio,’ 
which he addressed to Nicolas V. Not content with re- 
pelling Poggio’s attacks or discussing his literary character, 
he cast aspersions upon his private life. Poggio retorted by 
opening the flood-gates of abuse on Valla. Every scandal- 
ous story was raked up, every possible villainy was laid to 
his charge; nay, even a picture was drawn of the final 
judgment of the Great Day, and Valla was remorselessly 
condemned to perdition. Replies and counter-replies fol- 
lowed, and the contest between these two eminent scholars 
was carried on by clothing the lowest scurrility with classi- 
cal language. The actual question in dispute disappeared : 
the wrath alone remained. Rhetorical exercises in declama- 
tory abuse were poured forth in rapid succession. What 
fills us with surprise is the fact that Nicolas V. did not use 
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his influence to stop this unseemly exhibition. He received 
the dedication of Valla’s ‘ Antidote’; and though other men 
of letters, who were by no means squeamish, remonstrated 
with the angry combatants, Nicolas V. did not interfere. It 
would seem that an interest in style had already over- 
powered, even in the head of Christendom, any feeling of 
decorum, not to say morality, as regarded the subject-mat- 
ter. Love for the forms of classical antiquity was already 
strong enough to override the spirit of Christianity. The 
criticisms of Valla on popular religion awakened no anxiety 
in the heart of Nicolas V. for the stability of ecclesiastical 
tradition; the low scurrility of Poggio excited no care for 
Christian morality. An antagonism had begun which was 
to widen hereafter and produce disastrous results on the 
future of the Papacy. 

The man who interposed his good offices to stop this fray 
between Poggio and Valla was Francesco Filelfo, francesco 
the most adventurous and most reprobate of the Filelfo. 
literary men of the time. A native of Tolentino in the 
March of Ancona, Filelfo sought his fortune on every side. 
First he taught in Venice; then in 1420 went as secretary 

_to an embassy to Constantinople. There he studied Greek 
under John Chrysolaras, whose daughter he married. He 
won the favour of the Greek Emperor, went as envoy to 
Murad II., and afterwards to Hungary, and returned to 
Venice in 1427 with a treasure of Greek manuscripts. As 
Venice would not pay him enough, he went to Bologna, 
and thence to Florence. He wasa savage literary gladiator, 
openly seeking his fortune and restrained by no moral prin- 
ciples. His overweening vanity offended his literary con- 
temporaries, whom he attacked in shameless satires. He 
and Poggio had a fierce war of words, and he raised up 
enemies on every side. At last he attacked even Cosimo 
de’ Medici, and found it necessary to flee to Siena, thence 
to Bologna, and afterwards to Milan. In 1453 he passed 
through Rome on his way to Naples; Nicolas V. summoned 
him to his presence, presented him with five hundred ducats, 
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and made him one of his secretaries. He read with pleasure 
Filelfo’s satires, and urged him to undertake a translation of 
the Iliad and Odyssey; for this task he offered to give him 
a house in Rome, an estate in the country, and to pay him 
ten thousand golden ducats. The death of Nicolas V. pre- 
vented the bargain from being completed. 

Many other scholars of less fame worked for Nicolas V. 
Flavio Niccolo Perotti translated Polybius; Guarino ot 
Biondo. Verona the geography of Strabo; Piero Candido 
Decembrio, who had been the chief scholar in the service ot 
Giovanni Maria Visconti, took refuge in Rome from the 
disturbances that followed his patron’s death, and translated 
Appian for the Pope. Nor was it only in the sphere ot 
Latin and Greek scholarship that Rome became the capital 
of literature. The sight of the monuments of Rome aroused 
“an interest in an exact study of its past topography. Poggio 
looked on the ruins of Rome with the eye of a literary man 
who found in them food for his imagination. His con- 
temporary, Flavio Biondo, a native of Forli, who was made 
a Papal secretary by Eugenius IV., may be regarded as the 
founder of serious archeology. His work, ‘Roma In- 
staurata,’ which was finished just before the death of 
Eugenius IV., is a careful topographical description of the 
city of Rome and an attempt to restore its ancient monu- 
ments. When we consider the materials which Biondo had 
at his command, we are struck with the sense of order and 
accuracy which was growing up among the Italian scholars. 
The work of Biondo may be formless—it cannot be said 
that archeology has yet advanced very far in style—but it 
is a careful and scholarly piece of work, such as had never 
been attempted before. His concluding words are an ex- 
pression of the ideal of Nicolas V. After surveying the 
classical monuments of Rome he pauses. ‘Not,’ he says, 
‘that we despise the Rome of our own day, or think that 
its glories came to an end with its legions, consuls, and 
senate. Rome still exercises her sway over the world, not 
by arms and bloodshed, but by the power of religion. The 
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Pope is still a perpetual dictator, the Cardinals a senate; 
the world still brings its tribute to Rome, still flocks to 
see its holy relics and its sacred places.’ Though Biondo 
himself did not proceed to describe the Christian antiquities 
of Rome, he warmly appreciated them; and his contem- 
porary, Maffeo Vegio of Lodi, also a Papal secretary, wrote 
a careful account of the antiquities of the basilica of S. 
Peter’s. 

Such were a few of the scholars whom Nicolas V. 
gathered round him. Their names are now almost SLES 
forgotten, though in their own day they received a_ the hu- 
respect which has rarely fallen to the lot of literary pass 
men. Their works repose undisturbed in libraries; their 
fame, of which they were so careful, has vanished; they 
are remembered merely as literary curiosities. Yet we owe 
some debt of gratitude to those who cleared the way for 
European culture. They were not men of creative genius; 
their merits are scientific rather than literary. They rescued 
from destruction the treasures of antiquity, and prepared a 
way for a proper understanding of them. Their method was 
crude; their knowledge was imperfect; their attention to 
rhetorical forms ludicrously exaggerated. Yet they laid the 
foundation of classical philology, of the science of grammar, 
of intelligent criticism, of clear expression. They stood at 
the opening of a new era, and their labours only furnished 
the foundation for the labours of others. One generation 
of scholars succeeds another, and the past are soon for- 
gotten, however great may have been their services to a 
better understanding of the classical spirit, however great 
may have been the impulse which that heightened know- 
ledge gave to the thought of Europe. 

We have spoken only of a few of the most famous scholars 
who gathered round Nicolas V. They are but samples of 
their kind, as the court of Nicolas V. was but a brilliant 
sample of the literary and artistic movement that was per- 
vading the whole of Italy. Of this movement Florence was 
its home; and Cosimo de’ Medici had seen the wisdom of 
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identifying his power with all that was most eminently 
Florentine in the aspirations of his native city. He set the 
example of a literary patronage, which was splendidly fol- 
lowed by Nicolas V., and scarcely less so by Alfonso of 
Naples, who made himself more Italian than the Italians, 
and became the ideal of a cultivated prince. He was never 
tired of reading classical authors, and had them read to him 
even at his meals. He was cured of an illness by hearing 
Quintus Curtius’ ‘ Life of Alexander the Great,’ and received 
from the Venetians a bone of Livy with all the reverence due 
to the relic of a saint. He and Nicolas V. carried on an 
honourable rivalry, which should do most for learning; and 
their example spread rapidly throughout the congenial soil 
of Italy. Almost every court had its literary circle, and 
literary interests held a prominent place in Italian politics 
~ of the ensuing time. 

Amid these now forgotten scholars stood Nicolas V. 
Though not himself a man of letters, he was for that very 
reason better fitted to play the part of patron. He was not 
merely a collector of books, but was also an intelligent. 
director of the studies of others. When we consider all that 
he did, we may well be amazed at the greatness of his plans 
and the energy with which he prosecuted them. The trans- 
formation of Rome into the undisputed capital of Europe, 
the attainment for the Papacy of an overpowering prestige 
which was to enthral men’s minds—these apparently chi- 
merical objects were pursued with unerring precision and 
untiring labour. Nothing was overlooked in the great plan 
of Nicolas V.: every part of the work was pressed on at 
the same time, and every part of the work was regulated by 
the personal judgment of the Pope. Fortresses and libraries, 
churches and palaces, were alike rising under the Pope’s 
supervision ; the fine arts, the literature and science of the 
time, all were welcomed to Rome, and found by the Pope’s 
care acongenial sphere. We cannot render too much praise 
to the thoroughness with which Nicolas V. conceived and 
executed the plan which he had formed. But the plan was 
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in itself a dream of almost superhuman magnificence, and 
Nicolas V. expected too much when he hoped that the 
world’s commotions would stand still and respect the charm- 
ing leisure of the Papacy. The fall of Constantinople dis- 
pelled the pacific vision of the Renaissance, and brought 
back the medizeval dream of acrusade. Before Christendom 
could be rearranged under the peaceful sway of literature 
and theology going hand in hand, the enemies of her faith 
and of her civilisation had stormed the bulwark that had 
stood for twelve centuries, and were threatening her with a 
new invasion. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CALIXTUS III. 


1455—1458. 


Arter the funeral of Nicolas V. fifteen of the twenty 
Election Cardinals entered the Conclave. They were greatly 
Boris’? divided in opinion, and, in fact, had no clear policy 
faxes. to which they were desirous to commit themselves. 
8, 1455. The first scrutinies led to no result, and the Car- 
dinals conferred privately with one another. At first Cap- 
ranica seemed to be the favourite, being commended by his 
learning, his high character, and his political ability. But 
Capranica was a Roman and a friend of the Colonna; as 
such he was opposed by the party of the Orsini. He was 
therefore passed by in favour of Bessarion, who had no 
enemies and enjoyed a high reputation for learning. His 
election would have given a worthy successor to the policy 
of Nicolas V., and would also have shown the zeal of the 
Cardinals for the crusade. In Bessarion they would have 
chosen a Pope sprung from the Greek nation and keenly 
sympathising with his conquered countrymen. For a night 
it seemed that Bessarion would be elected; but the morning 
brought reflection. He was an alien and a neophyte, a 
stranger to Italy and to the traditions of the Papacy. 
‘Shall we go to Greece,’ said Alain of Avignon, ‘for a 
head of the Latin Church? Bessarion has not yet shaved 
his beard, and shall we set him over us?’ ‘There was a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. The Cardinals, weary with 
the debate, suddenly made a compromise, and an old 
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Spanish Cardinal, Alfonso Borgia, was elected by accession 
on April 8. Borgia was seventy-seven years old, and owed 
his election to his age. As the Cardinals could not agree, 
they made a colourless election of one who by his speedy 
death would soon create another vacancy. 

Alfonso Borgia was a native of Xativa in Valencia, who 
had distinguished himself in his youth at the pany tite 
University of Lerida. There he attracted the of Car 
attention of his countryman, Benedict XIII., who Borgia. 
conferred on him a canonry, and Alfonso of Aragon took 
him as his secretary. He did good service to the Papacy 
in winning for Martin V. the allegiance of Spain, and in 
negotiating the renunciation of the Spanish anti-Pope, 
Clement VIII. In recognition of these services Martin V. 
conferred on him the bishopric of Valentia. When the 
Council of Basel began its sessions Alfonso chose Borgia 
as his representative. Borgia refused the office, but visited 
Eugenius IV. at Florence, and showed great skill in ne- 
gotiating peace between Alfonso and the Pope. In return 
Eugenius IV. in 1444 raised him to the Cardinalate, and 
by his wisdom and moderation Cardinal Borgia deservedly 
held a high place in the Curia. When the Conclave could 
not agree on a successor to Nicolas V., Borgia was an 
excellent person for the purposes of a compromise. His 
learning was profound, his character blameless, his political 
capacity stood high. His election was gratifying to Alfonso 
of Naples. Asa Spaniard, he bore an hereditary hatred to 
the Turks, which would make him a fitting representative 
of the crusading movement.! 

On April 20 Alfonso Borgia was crowned Pope, and took 
the title of Calixtus III. The solemnity was dis- Br ae 
turbed by a riot arising from a quarrel between one corona- 
of the followers of Count Averso of Anguillara and “™ 
one of the Orsini. Napoleone Orsini raised his war-cry; 
3000 men-at-arms gathered round him, prepared to storm 


1 See Platina, Vita Calixti III. 
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the Lateran and drag the Count of Anguillara from the 
Pope’s presence. Only the intervention of Cardinal Latino 
Orsini could appease his brother’s wrath and persuade him 
not to mar the festivities with bloodshed. The turbulent 
Roman barons began at once to reckon on the feebleness 
of the aged Pope. 

In spite of his years Calixtus soon showed that he was 
Crusading filled with a devouring zeal for prosecuting the war 
zealof against the Turks. He solemnly committed to 
TE writing his inflexible determination... ‘I, Pope 
Calixtus, vow to Almighty God and the Holy Trinity that 
by war, maledictions, interdicts, excommunications, and all 
other means in my power, I will pursue the Turks, the 
most cruel foes of the Christian name.’ With this object 
in view Calixtus III. sent legates to every country to quicken 
the zeal of Christendom. The buildings which Nicolas V. 
had begun were neglected; his swarms of workmen were 
dismissed ; men of letters found themselves little regarded 
in the new court where severe simplicity reigned, and the 
old Pope rarely left his chamber. The revenues of the 
Papacy were no longer devoted to the erection of splendid 
buildings and the encouragement of letters ; they were used 
for the equipment of the Papal fleet, and the peaceful city 
was full of warlike preparation. 

The hopes of a European crusade were fixed on Germany ; 
Recogni: but the proceedings of the Diet of Neustadt were 


Colitis scarcely such as to inspire much confidence. The 


Pevick death of Nicolas V. and the election of a new Pope 
III. gave an opportunity to the Electors to urge upon 
the Emperor their grievances against the Papacy. Jacob 
of Trier exclaimed that now was the time to vindicate the 
liberty of the German Church, which was treated as the 
Pope’s handmaid; before Calixtus III. was recognised the 
observance of the Concordat made by Eugenius IV. should 


be rigorously exacted, and the grievances of the German 


1 See Infessura, Muratori, iii., pt. 2, 1136. 
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Church should be reformed. Aneas Sylvius confirmed 
the troubled Emperor, who had his own grievances, because 
the private agreement made by Eugenius IV. had not been 
more strictly observed than the published Concordat. It 
was vain, said A‘neas, for a prince to please the people, 
seeing that the multitude was always inconstant, and it 
was dangerous to give it the rein. On the other hand, the 
interests of the Pope and Emperor were identical, and 
a new Pope only gave a new opportunity for receiving 
favours. After a little hesitation Aneas prevailed, and he, 
with the jurist John Hagenbach, was sent to Rome to offer 
to Calixtus III. the obedience of Germany, and to lay before 
him the Emperor’s demands.} 

fEneas and his colleague did not reach Rome till August 
10, when they asked for a private audience to lay Peat 
Frederick’s requests before the Pope. Calixtus III. embassy 
stood in a more independent position towards the eeu 
’ Emperor than his two predecessors. Eugenius 1V. “®* 
had bought back the obedience of Germany by secret con- 
cessions and a promise of money. Nicolas V. had been 
privy to this transaction, and felt himself bound by it; he 
had paid his share of the money promised to Frederick, but 
25,000 ducats were still due.? Calixtus had had no part 
in the negotiations with Frederick, and knew how hopeless 
it was to satisfy the feeble and needy Emperor. He refused 
to consider his requests until he had received the obedience 
of Germany. Zneas Sylvius, who was anxious to reach 
the Cardinalate, had no objection to use his position of 
Imperial envoy as a means of showing his readiness to 
please the Pope. He professed to be confounded at this 
demand of the Pope; but to avoid scandal he gave way to 
it. He proffered the obedience of Germany in a public 
consistory, and made‘a speech, in which was no mention 
of the Emperor’s demands, or of the stricter observance of 


1 Pi IIT. Commentarit, 25. j 
2 Letter of Gregory Heimburg, dated 1466, in Diix, Nicolas von Cusa, 
i., Beilage iv. 
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the Concordat. This speech was merely a string of compli- 
ments to the Pope and the Emperor and declamation about 
war against the Turk.1 When, after this, the ambassadors 
returned, in several private audiences, to the matters en- 
trusted to them by the Emperor, they could only appear as 
petitioners, not as negotiators. Calixtus roundly declared 
that he had no money to pay the 25,000 ducats which Fred- 
erick claimed ; his other requests for a share in the tenths 
to be raised for the crusade, and for the right of nomination 
to vacant bishoprics, were deferred for further consideration. 
Cardinal Carvajal should be sent to satisfy the Emperor so 
far as was consistent with the rights of the Church.?_ Fred- 
erick III. was no longer the necessary ally of the Pope: his 
cause was now so far identified with that of the Pope that 
he could not desert the Papacy, and he was too unimportant 
in Germany to be of much service. AZneas Sylvius felt that 
he had now done all he could for the Papacy in Germany ; 
his connexion with the Emperor could be of no further 
profit to him. He had brought to Rome letters from Fred- 
erick III., and also from Ladislas of Hungary, recommend- 
ing him for the Cardinalate. This honour had been long 
in coming. Nicolas V. had almost promised it; but the 
outspoken and fiery Nicolas had never liked the subtle, 
shifty Sienese, and AZneas had been passed over. He now 
stayed in Rome in the hopes that Calixtus, as every one 
expected, would create him Cardinal in the coming Advent. 
But the expectations of AZneas were for a time doomed 
__ to disappointment. A consistory was held for the 
Nepotism A a é 
of Calix. creation of Cardinals, and congratulations were 
ai brought to A®neas, who lay bedridden with the 
gout. The congratulations, however, were premature. 
The sitting of the consistory was long and stormy ; when 
it broke up the Cardinals were pledged to secrecy. Calixtus 
III. went back to the policy of Martin V., and wished to 


1In Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, i., 336. 


2 These details are given in Voigt, Zineas Sylvius Piccolomini, ii., 160, 
from MS. letter of neas at Vienna. 
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elevate his family at the expense of the Church. He pro- 
posed as the new Cardinals two of his nephews, Rodrigo 
Langol y Borgia and Luis Juan de Mila, both young men 
little over twenty years of age, remarkable for nothing 
except their personal strength and vigour. Together with 
them he nominated a third youth, Don Jayme, son of the 
Infante Pedro of Portugal. The Cardinals protested loudly 
against this creation of two nephews ; they pointed out the 
scandal that was likely to arise. For a time the Pope 
_ paused; he did not venture to publish the creation till 
September, when most of the Cardinals had left Rome to 
avoid the heat. The Cardinals murmured, but were help- 
less against the stubborn old man. 

The desire to aggrandise his nephews was the only object 
which shared with the war against the Turks the cajixtus 
interest of Calixtus III. Legates and preaching [I pro- 
friars swarmed throughout Europe. Calixtus had ¥%. 
-no belief in Congresses; he issued himself a pro- the Turks. 
clamation of war, imposed a tax on all the clergy through- 
out Christendom, and fixed March 1, 1456, as the day on 
which a combined fleet and army was to set forth against 
the Turks. He appointed special priests to say mass daily 
in behalf of the holy war; he ordered processions to be 
made for its success; at midday each church bell was to 
be rung to summon the faithful to prayer, and they who 
said three Aves and Paternosters for victory against the 
Turk earned an indulgence for three years. All that was 
possible was done to kindle the zeal and gather the contri- 
butions of Christendom. 

The princes, however, did not show the same zeal as the 
Pope. They made high-sounding promises and apathy of 
professions, and were ready enough to receive the Pe 
money collected in their realms ; but this was all. Alfonso 
of Naples equipped a fleet, but sent it against Genoa in- 
stead of the Turks. The Duke of Burgundy was content 
with the renown he had already won as a crusader, and was 
busy in watching the French King. Charles VII. of France 
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at first refused to allow the Pope’s Bulls to be published ; 
he was too busily engaged in watching England and Bur- 
gundy to have any care for foreign enterprises. At length 
Cardinal Alain of Avignon prevailed upon him to sanction 
the collection of tenths from the French clergy; but the 
money was spent in building galleys at Avignon, which 
were afterwards used against Naples. Germany, England, 
and the Spanish kingdoms did nothing ; the Italian powers 
were too cautious to take any decided steps. Nowhere did 
the Papal summons meet with any real response. 

In spite of the lukewarmness of Europe the Pope was 
nthe Papal not disheartened. From his sick chamber he urged 
fleet sent the building of his galleys along the Ripa Grande. 
the Turks. To obtain money he took the treasures of art which 
oe Nicolas V. had lavished on the Roman churches ; 
he even stripped the splendid bindings off the books which 
Nicolas V. had stored in the Vatican library. One day his 
eye fell on a salt-cellar of richly-chased gold work upon his 
table: ‘Take it away,’ he cried, ‘take it for the Turkish 
war ; an earthenware salt-cellar is enough for me’.! The 
result of these efforts was that in May, 1456, a fleet of some 
sixteen galleys was anchored at Ostia. Calixtus appointed 
as his admiral Cardinal Scarampo, and bade him sail at 
once against the Turks. Sorely against his will, Scarampo 
was driven to undertake this hopeless task. His position 
was indeed pitiable. Under Eugenius IV. he had been the 
general of the Papal forces, and had ruled Rome at his will ; 
under Nicolas V. his power came to an end, and he in- 
dulged himself in ease and luxury. With a new Pope a 
new field was opened for his ambition, and he had been 
foremost in promoting the election of Calixtus III., believing 
that the old man would be a flexible instrument in his 
hands. But Calixtus fell under the power of his stalwart 
nephews, who looked with suspicion on Scarampo, and so 
poisoned the Pope’s mind against him that he was forbidden 


‘ Letter of Gabrielle of Verona to Capistrano, in Wadding, vi., 185. 
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to approach the Vatican. In this strait Scarampo made a 
bid for a renewal of favour by professing the greatest zeal 
for the Turkish war. Calixtus was mollified, and hoped 
that Scarampo would devote his own wealth to this purpose ; 
the nephews were not sorry for an excuse for removing him 
from Rome, and he was appointed admiral of the fleet. In 
vain Scarampo tried to evade this unpleasant duty ; in vain 
he urged that thirty galleys at least were needful before 
anything could be done. The obstinate and fiery Pope 
ordered him to set out at once, and threatened him with a 
judicial inquiry into his past conduct if he refused. Scar- 
ampo set sail and won back a few unimportant islands in 
the AXgean which had been captured by the Turks. He 
carried succours to the knights of Rhodes, and might pride 
himself on a few trivial successes. But his forces were in- 
adequate to any serious undertaking, and Scarampo was 
neither a hero nor an enthusiast who cared to risk his life 
in arash attempt. His only desire was to cruise about and 
make a decent show of activity. So far as he gave the 
islands a notion that they were being aided, he filled them 
with false security and unfounded hopes, which only tended 
to make them less self-reliant. 

The only country which urged war successfully against 
the Turks was Hungary, which was bravely fight- siege of 
ing for its national existence. There Fra Capis- Oy ie 
trano showed the power of religious zeal to stir ,\ri* 

a nation to a deep consciousness of the principles 1456 

at stake. There also Cardinal Carvajal, as Papal legate, 
brought wisdom as well as devotion to aid the cause of 
patriotism. Carvajal had gone in 1455 to aid the crusading 
movement, and to reconcile the Emperor with his former 
ward, Ladislas. The reconciliation Carvajal soon found to 
be hopeless ; he turned his attention to the more important 
business of national defence, and helped the brave Governor 
of Hungary, John Hunyadi, who was resolved to withstand 
the Turkish onslaught. In April, 1456, came the news that 
the Sultan with a host of 150,000 was advancing along the 
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Danube valley to the siege of Belgrad.1 Hunyadi gathered 
such troops as he could and hastened to the relief of the 
threatened city. He besought Carvajal to remain in Buda, 
and gather forces to send to his support. King Ladislas, 
who was in Buda, went out hunting one morning with the 
Count of Cilly, but thought it more prudent not to return 
to such dangerous quarters, and made off to Vienna. The 
nobles and the King were alike afraid; the two churchmen, 
Carvajal and Capistrano, alone assisted the national hero. 
When Hunyadi arrived the siege of Belgrad had already 
been carried on for some fourteen days, and the 
Saree walls of the city were terribly shaken; but the 
oa sight of Hunyadi and Capistrano with their forces 
gave the defenders new courage. On the evening of July 
21 Mahomet II. gave the signal fora storm. All the night 
and all the next day the battle raged desperately. Hunyadi 
and Capistrano stood on the top of a tower and surveyed 
the fight. Capistrano, with uplifted hands, bore the banner 
of the cross and a picture of S. Bernardino; from time to 
time shouted aloud the name of ‘Jesus’. Hunyadi, with 
a soldier’s eye, saw where help was needed, and rushed to 
aid the waverers till the fight was restored. More than 
once the infidels forced their way into the town, and were 
repelled by the valour of Hunyadi. As last an unexpected 
sally was made by a troop of Capistrano’s crusaders; the 
Janissaries were preparing to attack them in the flank, 
when Hunyadi charged furiously to their aid, and the voice 
of Capistrano succeeded in rallying them. The Janissaries 
amazed at the onslaught fled to their tents; the Sultan, 
who had been slightly wounded by an arrow, gave the 
signal for retreat, and Belgrad was saved.? 


1See Cribelli, De Expeditione in Turcos, Muratori, xxiii., 57. 

2The account of the battle of Belgrad is rendered obscure by the 
desire of many friars to elevate Capistrano into a second Joshua. 
Wadding, vol. vi., has an account by Giovanni da Tagliacozzo, and 
another by Nicola da Faro, both of which are full of Capistrano. See 
also Thurocz in Schwandtner, Scriptores, i., ch. 55. En. Sylv., Hist. 
Bohem., ch. 65. Hist. Fred., in Kollar, ii., 460. Comment., 327. 
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There was a cry of triumph throughout Europe at the 

news, and Calixtus naturally expected that this 
: Death of 

success would rouse men’s minds, and fire the Hunyadi 
lagging princes of Europe for the holy cause. But fae 
after the first glow of enthusiasm no one was “>” 
moved to any decided action. In Hungary itself the heroes 
of Belgrad passed away, and it was doubtful who would 
take their place. A month after his victory, on August 11, 
John Hunyadi died of the plague. When he felt that death 
‘was approaching and preparations were being made to 
administer to him the Eucharist, he exclaimed, ‘It is not 
fitting that the Lord should be brought to visit the servant’. 
He rose from his bed and prepared to seek the nearest 
church ; his strength failed him, and he had to be carried. 
He confessed his sins, received the Eucharist, and died in 
the hands of the priests.! Capistrano was not long in follow- 
ing him ; he died of fever on October 23, 1456.? 

The death of Hunyadi might fill the Hungarians with 
woe, but it was a source of relief to King Ladislas, peath of 


and more especially to his guardian the Count of [adisias 


Cilly. Now that the mighty Vaivod was removed, 82m; No 
the Count of Cilly hoped that he would be supreme %457- 

over the young King and would assert over Hungary the 
royal power, freed from the trammels which Hunyadi had 
imposed. Ladislas and the Count of Cilly returned to 
Hungary, and even went to Belgrad to see the battle-field 
whose glory they had so basely refused to share. There 
one morning while the King was at mass the Hungarian 
nobles, led by Ladislas Corvinus, Hunyadi’s son, fell upon 
the Count of Cilly and slew him. The King for some time 
dissembled his wrath, and the sons of Hunyadi accompanied 
him unsuspiciously to Buda, where they were seized, and 
Ladislas Corvinus was publicly beheaded as a traitor. The 


1 Ain. Sylv., Hist. Fred., p. 465. 

2 The letter of Giovanni da Tagliacozzo, in Wadding, vi., No. 85, is 
so animated by a desire to procure the canonisation of Capistrano that 
it passes into the fabulous. 
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King himself did not long enjoy his triumph ; on November 
23, 1457, he died suddenly in Prag, whither he had gone to 
prepare for his marriage with Margaret of France. 

The question of the Hungarian succession added to the 
Schemes COMfusion in Germany, where things were already 
of the sufficiently confounded. The Electoral party was 


Electoral d tard é 2 - 
opposition still aiming at its own objects as against the feeble 


Frederick Emperor, and the death of Jacob, Archbishop of 
WS Trier, in May, 1456, altered the state of parties and 
introduced a new subject of discord. The Pfalzgraf now 
stood at the head of the opposition, and both parties struggled 
to obtain the vacant archbishopric. John of Baden and 
Rupert of the Pfalz were the candidates; but the power of 
the Pope was sufficiently strong to secure the victory for 
John of Baden, son of the Markgraf Jacob, who was the 
Emperor’s friend. The opposition now consisted of the 
Pfalzgraf and the Archbishops of Mainz and Koln. The 
collection of the tenths imposed by the Pope gave an occasion 
to raise again the old grievances of the German Church and 
to recur to the old policy of reform. The victory of Belgrad 
gave an opportunity of attacking the indolence of the 
Emperor, and the Electors sent Frederick III. an invitation 
to be present at a Diet to be held in Niirnberg on November 
30, 1456, to consider the war against the Turk; if he did 
not come, the Electors would take such steps as they thought 
best. 

It was noticeable that this Diet, which was forbidden 
Antic by the Emperor, was attended by a Papal legate. 
He eae It would seem that the Electoral opposition counted 
toales, on having the Pope on their side, if only they 
position. joined in war against the Turk and laid aside their 
anti-Papal measures. However that might be, the question 
of the private interests of the Electors overrode both the 
Turkish war and the reform of the Church. The discussions 
were purely political, and the Diet adjourned till March, 
1457, when it again met at Frankfort, and again adjourned. 
Meanwhile, Albert of Brandenburg succeeded in forming a 
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strong party in the Emperor’s favour, and the opposition 
was driven to fall back. When baffled in its political objects 
it bethought itself of the question of Church reform. The 
Papacy was threatened with what it dreaded even more than 
a General Council—the establishment of a Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion for Germany. 

Proceedings were begun in secrecy by the Electors; but, 
as usual, information early reached the Curia, and gineas 
preparations were made to resist the attempt. To Syvius 


. made Car- 
7Eneas Sylvius was left the organisation of the dn. 


defence. Eneas had at length attained to the goal ber, 1436 
_of his ambition. On December 18, 1456, the Pope had 
created him Cardinal with five others. It would seem that 
the College, steadfast in its opposition to the Pope and his 
nephews, resisted as long as it could this new creation. 
‘No Cardinals,’ writes Aineas to one of the newly-elected 
dignitaries,! ‘ever entered the College with greater difficulty 
than we; for rust had so spread over the hinges (cardines) 
that the door could not turn and open. Calixtus used bat- 
tering rams and every kind of instrument to force it.’ AZneas 
wrote at once to Frederick III. to thank him for his good 
offices. ‘All men shall know,’ he said, ‘that I ama German 
rather than an Italian Cardinal.’2 He soon proceeded to 
‘show the sense in which he meant that promise, by using 
all his skill to baffle the aspirations of Germany for freedom 
from ecclesiastical oppression. 
About the grievances of Germany there was no doubt; 
but there was little earnestness in the means taken  partin 
to have them redressed. The cry for reform was Mays 


attacks 

raised by the Electors when they had something to [é.Fapal 
gain from the Pope: it gradually died away when Germany. 
a sop was thrown to the personal interests of the leaders of 
the movement. The proceedings were insincere even on 
the part of those who saw most forcibly the evils. The 


present leader of the movement was the Archbishop of 


1 To the Cardinal of Pavia, Ef., 195. 2 Ep., 189. 
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Mainz; and his Chancellor, Martin Mayr, sounded the note 
of war in a letter to A/neas Sylvius, in which, after con- 
gratulating him on his Cardinalate, he put forth a powerful 
indictment of the Papal dealings with Germany.! The Pope, 
he said, observed neither the decrees of Constance nor Basel, 
nor the agreements of his predecessors, but set at nought 
the German nation. Elections to bishoprics were arbitra- 
rily annulled, and reservations of every kind were made in 
favour of Cardinals and Papal secretaries. ‘You yourself,’ 
proceeded Mayr, ‘ have a general reservation of benefices to 
the value of 2000 ducats yearly in the provinces of Mainz, 
Trier, and Kéln, an unprecedented and unheard-of grant.’ ? 
Grants of expectancies were habitually given, annates were 
rigorously exacted, nor was the Pope content simply with 
the sum that was due. Bishoprics were given not to the 
most worthy, but to the man who offered most. Indulgences 
were granted; Turkish tenths were imposed without the con- 
sent of the bishops, and the money went to the Pope. Cases 
that ought to be decided by the bishops were transferred to 
the Papal Court. In every way the German nation, once 
so glorious, was treated as a handmaid by the Pope. For 
years she had groaned over her slavery; her nobles thought 
that the time was come for her to assert her freedom. 

The letter reads as though it were genuinely meant; but 
Answer of neas in his answer shows that he, at all events, 


pardinal had read between the lines. In answering Mayr 
lomini. he asserted the Papal supremacy, rejected the de- 


This letter is given in the Basel edit. of 1571 of nee Sylvii Opera, 
p- 1035. 

? 7Eneas excuses himself for this in a letter to the Dean of Worms 
(Ep., 356), dated July 22, 1457: ‘Nos quidem supra xxiv. annos in 
Alamania servivimus et semper honorem illius nationis pro virili nostra 
promovimus, et nunc ad Cardinalatum quamvis insufficientes vocati id 
conamur quod illi nationi utile decorumque esse putamus. . . . Quibus 
in rebus non sumus arbitrati Germanice nationi futurum odiosum si 
beneficia in ea pro duobus millibus ducatorum in annuis reditibus ob- 
tineremus.’ 


° The dates of these letters are perplexing. The letter of Mayr, in all 
editions, bears the date of August 31, 1457: the answer of Aineas is 
dated August 8, 1457. There must be an error in the date of one of them. 
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crees of Basel, agreed that the Concordat should be observed, 
and suggested that if the Electors had any grievances on 
this point, they should at once send envoys to the Pope, who 
would be willing to grant redress. As regarded the Papal 
interference with elections, it was exercised in the way of 
judicial intervention, the need for which was caused by the 
ambition and greed of contending claimants, not by Papal 
rapacity. If money were paid to officers of the Curia, that 
was not the Pope’s doing, but was caused by the ambition 
of the claimants, who were willing to do anything which 
might further their cause. Men were not all angels at Rome 
_any more than in Germany; they took money when it was 
offered, but the Pope in his chamber decided according to 
justice. The Pope’s officials might be extortionate, and the 
Pope greatly wished to check them; but he himself received 
nothing save what was due. Every one makes a grievance 
of parting with money, and always will do so. The com- 
plaint of the Bohemians against the Germans was the same 
as that of the Germans against the Papacy—that their money 
is taken out of the land. Yet Germany, from its connexion 
with the Papacy, had steadily grown in wealth and import- 
ance, and, in spite of its complaints, was richer than at any 
previous time. A%neas found it hard that Mayr complained 
of the provision made in his favour; he had lived and laboured 
in Germany so long that he did not think he was regarded 
as a stranger. However, he thanked Mayr for his personal 
offer to help him in realising his provision, and would be 
glad to know of any eligible benefices that might fall vacant. 
From the last sentence we see that Mayr in another letter had 
drawn a distinction between the German grievances and his 
_own personal feelings; though theoretically he might regard 
his friend as an abuse, he was practically ready to help him. 
7Eneas showed that he interpreted this letter of Martin 
Mayr to mean that the Archbishop of Mainz had ea 
some conditions to propose to the Pope. He was ofthe 


Arch- 


not wrong in his conjecture, for early in September bishop of 
ainz, 


came a secretary of the Archbishop, who was em- 
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powered to negotiate, through AZneas Sylvius, for an alliance 
with Calixtus III.; the Archbishop of Mainz was ready to 
desert to the Pope’s side if he received the right of confirma- 
tion of episcopal elections throughout Germany. A®neas 
answered in a letter to Mayr with a decided refusal, cleverly 
couched in courteous yet stinging language. He was glad 
to hear that the Archbishop no longer joined with the malig- 
nants against the Pope, but regretted to hear that he had 
been ill advised to ask for a right inherent in the Papacy, 
which none of his predecessors had enjoyed. No under- 
standing was necessary between Christ’s vicegerent and his 
subjects—all were bound to obey. He was sure that the 
modesty of the Archbishop had been improperly represented 
by this request, which he, for his part, could not venture to 
lay before a Pope so blameless, so wise, and so upright as 
was Calixtus III.1 

/Eneas might answer Mayr conclusively; yet the danger 
Panel was threatening, and all the diplomatic power of 
avainst’ 2neas was set to work to avert it. He assured 


against 
the Ger the Archbishop of Mainz that the Pope was ready 
position. to grant all his smaller requests; he assured Mayr 
of his strong personal friendship, and of his desire to serve 
him in all ways. He wrote to Frederick III. in the name of 
Calixtus III. to supply him with an answer to the murmurs 
against the Papacy. He wrote to the King of Hungary, to 
the German Archbishops, to remind them of their duties to 
the Papacy. He stirred up the Cardinals Cusa and Carvajal 
to exert all their influence in Germany. Above all he wrote 
most confidentially to his former friends, the jurists and 
secretaries who occupied important posts at the different 
German Courts; Peter Knorr, the councillor of Albert of 
Brandenburg; Heinrich Leubing, Procopius of Rabstein, 
Heinrich Senftleben, and John Lysura, to whom he sent a 
cipher that communications might be carried on with greater 
secrecy.? Moreover, a new envoy was sent into Germany, 

1 Letter of September 20, 1457, No. 338, ed. Basel, 

2 Ep., 349, 320, ed, Basel, 
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a skilful theologian and diplomatist, Lorenzo Rovarella, who 
was laden with Bulls to the Emperor and the Electors. 
/Eneas gave him instructions! to warn the Archbishops of 
Magdeburg, Trier, Riga and Salzburg to abstain from joining 
in any measures against the Pope. He was to urge the 
Duke of Bavaria to use his influence with the Pfalzgraf in the 
same direction; and as soon as possible was to proceed from 
the Emperor's Court to the Rhenish provinces, which were 
the seat of the anti-Papal movement. The princes were 
reminded that capitular elections were rarely in favour of 
junior members of princely families, and that only through 
the Papal intervention could these meet with their due re- 
wards. The bishops were asked to consider that any blow 
aimed at the Papal dignity would eventually be disastrous 
to all episcopal authority as well. It was frankly admitted 
that there were abuses in the Papal Curia which the Pope 
desired to remedy. The German princes were asked to send 
their complaints to Rome, and trust to the Pope’s judgment. 
A judicious mixture of cajolery and fair promises was applied 
to soothe the discontent of Germany. 

Moreover, Aineas Sylvius took up his pen in defence of 
the Papacy, and expanded his letter to Mayr into a tractate 
‘On the Condition of Germany’.? He represented the 
Concordat as depending on the goodwill of the Pope, and 
expressed the Pope’s desire for a reform of all abuses which 
could be shown to attach to the proceedings of the Curia. 
He discussed the complaints of the Germans with sophistical 
skill. He condemned generally the abuses complained of, 
denied their existence, and then plausibly accounted for a 
few exceptional cases. Grants in expectancy, he said, had 
never been made by the Pope, except at the earnest request 
of princes, and solely for the purpose of raising money for 
war against the Turk. Capitular elections have never been 


1 Ep., 344 

2¢De ritu, situ, conditione et moribus Germanie’ in the Basel ed. of 
ZEnee Sylvii Opera, 1571, p. 1035, dated in a Viennese MS. February 1, 
1458. Voigt, Archiv fur Kunde Oesterreich. Geschichtsquellen, xvi., 420. 
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annulled except on legal grounds, though he admitted that 
some legal ground had been discovered to annul every election 
brought before the Curia during the past two years. As to the 
complaints about indulgences, he said, pertinently enough, 
that the Papacy only offered indulgences to the faithful 
who showed their zeal for their religion by contributing to 
the expenses of the Turkish war. It was a free gift on their 
part ; why should it be laid as an exaction to the Pope’s 
charge? Germany had received from Rome more than she 
had given. Her complaint that money went from her to 
Rome was an old grievance, as old as human nature itself, 
and was never likely to disappear. 

The pleadings of A/neas and the diplomacy of Rovarella 

Ln een had the effect in Germany of staying any definite 
policy in proceedings for a time; and in German politics to 
Germany. * 
Novem- pause was to lose the day. If for a brief space a 
ben 1457 strong party of the princes was united for a common 
object, it needed only a few months for some change to 
occur in the position of affairs which led toa new combina- 
tion. The death of Ladislas of Hungary in November, 1457, 
caused great excitement in Germany. The dominions of 
Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia were left in dispute, and 
most of the German princes were interested in the settlement.. 
It is true that a Diet met at Frankfort in June, 1458, and 
agreed to send an embassy to the Pope; but this was felt to 
be a mere empty form. The Papacy gained its object of 
putting off the enactment of a Pragmatic Sanction for Ger- 
many, and the death of Calixtus III. in September removed 
him from further threats. 

All these disturbances in Germany promised little for the 
Calixtus ##VOurite design of Calixtus III.—a great expedition 
Nee against the Turks. Nothing was done for this 

object. Scarampo still cruised about the A/gean 
islands with the Papal fleet, and Scanderbeg in Albania 
showed how strong national feeling could supply courage to 
a handful of men contending against an invading host; but 
Europe did nothing. Calixtus III grew daily more indignant 
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at the remissness of Alfonso of Naples, his former friend, in 
whose service he had entered Italy. His friendship rapidly 
turned to hostility when Alfonso sent his fleet against Genoa 
instead of joining with Scarampo. He opposed Alfonso’s 
Italian policy, and strove to prevent the alliance with Milan 
by which Alfonso wished to secure the succession of his son 
to the Neapolitan kingdom. Alfonso had no child born in 
lawful wedlock; but his illegitimate son, Ferrante, had been 
legitimatised and recognised as successor to the Neapolitan 
kingdom by Eugenius IV. and Nicolas V._ In spite of this, 
on Alfonso’s death, on June 27, 1458, the impetuous Pope 
- threatened to plunge Italy into war by refusing to ac- 
knowledge Ferrante, and claiming Naples as a fief of the 
Holy See. 

It was not only anger at Alfonso’s remissness to help in 
the Turkish war that prompted Calixtus III. to this , 
step. Theonly object, which shared with crusading cetany 
zeal the Pope’s interest, was the enrichment of his 
nephews ; and for this the vacancy of the Neapolitan throne 
gave an opening which he hastened to use. Besides the 
two nephews who had been elevated to the Cardinalate was 
a third, Don Pedro Luis de Borgia, on whom Calixtus III. 
was desirous to heap every worldly distinction. He made 
him Gonfalonier of the Church and Prefect of Rome; he 
committed to his hands all the castles in the neighbourhood 
of the city. He conferred on him also the Duchy of Spoleto, 
in spite of the protest of Capranica, who made himself the 
mouthpiece of the discontent of the Cardinals. Calixtus 
tried to rid himself of Capranica by sending him on distant 
embassies; when this failed he threatened to imprison him,1 
There was nothing that Calixtus would not do for his 
nephews, whom he identified still further with himself by 
bestowing on them his own family name and arms of Borgia. 
These three vigorous young men were all-powerful with the 
Pope, and the Cardinals who maintained an independent 


1 Poggio’s Vita Cardinalis Firmani, in Baluze, Miscell., iii., 2go. 
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footing were either sent on distant embassies or compelled 
to leave the city. Carvajal and Cusa were at a safe distance 
in Germany; Scarampo, against his will, was sent to sea; 
Cardinal Orsini in vain tried to resist, and was driven to 
quit Rome. The other Cardinals of any importance, Es- 
touteville, head of the French party, Piero Barbo, the nephew 
of Eugenius IV., even Prospero Colonna, thought it wise to 
be on good terms with the Borgia. AXneas Sylvius was too 
much accustomed to be on the winning side to find any 
difficulty in making friends with the powerful. With his 
wonted amiability he was ready to help Cardinal Borgia in 
his desire to enrich himself with Church preferment. He 
acted as his agent, and informed him of eligible vacancies 
during his absence. ‘I keep an eye on benefices,’ he writes 
on April 1, 1457, ‘and will take care of you and myself. 
But we are deceived by false rumours. He whose death 
-was reported from Niirnberg was here a few days ago, and 
dined with me. The Bishop of Toul, also, who was said 
to have died at Neustadt, has returned safe and sound to 
Burgundy. I will, however, be watchful for any vacancy ; 
but you have the best proctor in his Holiness.’ ! 

Thus watchful and thus supported, the Borgia ruled 
Rome and filled the city with their creatures. Dependents 
of their house flocked from Spain to share the booty, and 
their party was known by the name of ‘the Catalans’. 
All the offices of the city were put in the hands of these 
strangers, who connived at robbery and murder by the 
members of their own faction. One day Capranica was 
asked for alms on the bridge of S. Angelo by a beggar, who 
pleaded that he had escaped from the Catalans. ‘ You are 
better off than I am,’ answered the Cardinal, ‘ for you have 
escaped, while I am still in their hands.’ ? 

The death of Alfonso offered Calixtus III. an opportunity 
of exalting his nephew Pedro still higher. By claiming the 


1 Ep., 257. 
* This story is told both by Vespasiano, Vita del Cardinale Capranica, 
and by Poggio, in Baluze, Miscell., iii., 290. 
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kingdom of Naples he might at least get hold of some 
portion which might be made into a fief for Pedro’s benefit. 
On July 31 he conferred on him the Vicariate of Benevento 
and Terracina. 
It was not, however, to be expected that Ferrante would 
flee before the Papal threats. He summoned a : 
A A Opposi- 
meeting of the Neapolitan nobles, who accepted tionof 


Calixtus 


him as their king; he appealed from the Pope to II. to the 
succes- 


a future Council, and prepared to defend himself sion of 
against an attack. He claimed only the kingdom FEN coies 
of Naples; on Alfonso’s death without lawful J¥"¢™5* 
‘issue Aragon and Sicily passed to his brother John of 
Navarre. Even without the Pope’s interference there were 
other claimants of the throne of Naples. John of Anjou 
revived the claims of his house; and Charles of Biana, son 
of John Navarre, was prepared to maintain his right of 
legitimate succession to Alfonso. Calixtus III. might dis- 
turb the peace of Southern Italy ; but he was by no means 
strong enough to secure his own success. His policy could 
only lead to the introduction of foreign invaders, and was 
in consequence strongly opposed by the far-seeing Duke of 
Milan, whom Calixtus III. vainly tried to win over to his 
side. Sforza answered, that the settlement made under the 
auspices of Nicolas V. had met with the approval of all the 
Italian Powers, and he for his part would fight in defence 
of Ferrante, rather than see the concord of Italy disturbed.! 
This answer of Sforza was a bitter disappointment to the 
old Pope. But the end of his plans was approach- eee 
ing. He was seized with a fever, and it was clear Calixtus 
that his end was drawing near. The Orsini began August 6, 
to take up arms against the hated Catalans. The ae. 
nephew Pedro grew more fearful for himself as he saw his 
uncle on his deathbed. He judged it better to beat a prudent 
retreat while there was yet time. He sold the castle of S. 
Angelo to the Cardinals for 20,000 ducats, and on August 


1 Simoneta, Vita Sfortig, in Mur., xxi., 686. 
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5 left the city with his Catalan friends. The Orsini occupied 
the gates and watched the roads to prevent his escape ; only 
by the friendly aid of Cardinal Barbo did he manage to flee, 
in the darkness of the night. Barbo led him to the Tiber, 
where he took boat and made his way to Civita Vecchia.! 
Next day, August 6, Calixtus III. died. The Orsini at once 
plundered the houses of the Catalans and all that bore the 
arms of the Borgia. Calixtus was buried with little respect 
in the vault of S. Peter’s, and was followed to the grave 
only by four priests. 

The pontificate of Calixtus III. was a violent reaction 
Resultsor 282inst the policy of Nicolas V. The energy of 
the pon- Nicolas V. and the greatness of his schemes had 
tificate of : ° 
Calixtus naturally caused some dismay among the Cardinals, 
me who heard the murmurs of Germany and feared 
the results of localising the Papacy too exclusively in Rome. 
Under the influence of this feeling they elected a stranger, 
whose advanced age was a guarantee that his pontificate 
would only be a temporary breathing space, in which they 
might recover from the impetuosity of Nicolas V. But the 
reaction of Calixtus III. was too violent and too complete. 
He not only checked the works of his predecessor; he 
allowed them to fall into decay. Had he continued in any 
degree the buildings of his predecessor, the schemes of 
Nicolas V. might have been slowly realised in the future 
side by side with other objects of Papal interest. But the 
entire suspension of the works by Calixtus III. was fatal. 
The scheme of the Renaissance, instead of advancing to 
gradual completion, was laid aside to be superseded by the 
more splendid, though less thorough, plan of a later age. 
Rome, that might have borne the impress of the calm 
strength and simplicity of Nicolas V. and Alberti, is 
stamped with the more passionate magnificence of Julius 
II. and Bramante. No institution, least of all an institution 
like the Papacy, admits of a sudden change of policy, or 


1 Cannesio, Vita Pauli II., in Mur., iii., pt. 2, 1003. 
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can without loss direct its energies entirely into a different 
channel. While we may admire the zeal of Calixtus III. 
for a crusade against the Turks, we must regret that it was 
so exclusive as to sacrifice with impatience all the labours 
of Nicolas V. ; 

Even Calixtus III. did not entirely abandon some care 
for the architecture of Rome; but his wilfulness is shown 
in the works which he did, no less than in those which he 
left undone. He restored the Church and the palace of SS. 
Quattro Coronati, because from the Church he took his title 
as Cardinal, and the palace had served as his residence. 
' He restored also the Church of S. Calixtus, in honour ot 
his Papal name; and the Church of S. Sebastiano Fuori, 
because it was situated over the Catacombs of S. Calixtus. 
Besides these, he did some repairs to the Church of S. 
Prisca, and began a new ceiling in S. Maria Maggiore. 
The few painters who remained in Rome in the days of 
Calixtus III. were employed for the purpose of painting 
standards to be borne against the Turks.! 

If Calixtus III. was thus inconsiderate and narrow- 
minded in despising the work of his predecessor, the same 
qualities stood in the way of his success in the object which 
was foremost to himself. It must always be an honour to 
the Papacy that, in a great crisis of European affairs, it 
asserted the importance of a policy which was for the 
interest of Europe asa whole. Calixtus III. and his suc- 
cessor deserve, as statesmen, credit which can be given to 
no others of the politicians of the time. The Papacy, by 
summoning Christendom to defend the ancient limits of 
Christian civilisation against the assaults of heathenism, 
was worthily discharging the chief secular duty of its office. 
Of the zeal and earnestness of Calixtus III. there was no 
question; but the lethargy of Europe prevented him accom- 
plishing much. Moreover, the zeal of Calixtus was dis- 
played by passionate impetuosity which disregarded the 


1 See Miintz, Les Arts ala Cour des Papes, i., 196, etc. 
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means in its desire to reach the end. All that Bulls, ex- 
hortations, and indulgences could do, Calixtus did; but he 
trusted merely to words, and took no means to remedy the 
evils which kept Europe suspicious and divided and pre- 
vented the possibility of combination for a common object. 
He did not try to win the confidence of Germany by wise 
measures of ecclesiastical reform, which might have formed 
the beginning of a political reorganisation. He did not 
even in Italy strive to maintain the pacific spirit which he 
found. Under the influence of his greedy nephews the 
Papacy again threatened to be a centre of territorial aggres- 
sion. : 

The impetuosity of youth has passed into a common 

phrase. The history of the Papacy gives many 
of calsxtus examples of the no less dangerous impetuosity of 
pee old age. Men of decided opinions, who come to 
power late in life, expend on accomplishing their cherished 
desires the accumulated passion of a lifetime. Inflexible, 
overbearing, inconsiderate, Calixtus III. pursued his own 
plans, and seemed to form no part of the. life around him. 
He brooked no contradiction; he saw no one who was not 
prepared to re-echo his opinions; he had no care of any- 
thing outside the circle which he had marked for himself. 
The vow which he made on his election was one of the 
ornaments of his chamber ;! it was ever before his eyes and 
ever in his thoughts. He left at his death 150,000 ducats, 
which he had stored up for the Turkish war. 

Personally Calixtus III. was a man of rigid piety and of 
simple life. He was largely charitable and attentive to all 
religious duties. Little could be said against him save that 
he was obstinate and irritable; yet he inspired little affection 
and accomplished little. His weakness left more permanent 
results than did his strength. The ardour of his zeal for 


1 Miintz (Les Arts a la Cour des Papes, i., 213) gives from the Roman 
Archives an inventory of the furniture of the rooms occupied by Calixtus 
III. in the Vatican. Amongst them we find ‘Item votum domini Calisti 
in una carta magna’. 
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Christendom is forgotten; the evil deeds of his nephew 
Rodrigo and his race have made the name of Borgia a by- 
word, and Calixtus III. is remembered as the founder of a 
race whose actions marked the Papacy with irretrievable 
disgrace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PIUS II, AND THE CONGRESS OF MANTUA. 
1458—1460. 


On August 10 the eighteen Cardinals who were in Rome 
entered the Conclave in the. Vatican Palace. The 


The Con- ; gga pels 

clave e first day was spent in preliminaries. The next day 
t . 

Ee was devoted to framing the solemn agreement, 

ped which since the death of Martin V. had been sub- 


scribed by all the Cardinals before a Papal election. It 
contained the chief points to which the College wished to 
bind the future Pope, and so expressed the desire of the 
electors to limit, while there was yet time, the absolute 
power of the infallible ruler whom they were about to set 
over the Church. On the present occasion the points in- 
sisted on were the prosecution of the Turkish war, respect 
for the wishes of the Cardinals in new creations, proper pro- 
vision for the Cardinals, due consultation of the College in 
all important matters, care for the States of the Church, and 
such like matters! On the third day the first scrutiny was 
taken, and it was found that Cardinals Piccolomini and 
Calandrini had each received five votes, while no other 
candidate received more than three. The first scrutiny, 
however, was generally of little consequence, and merely 
served as a means of opening private discussions among 
the Cardinals. It soon appeared that the French Cardinal 
Estouteville, by his wealth and magnificence, had gained a 
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considerable following, and could count with certainty on 
six votes. A little private consultation showed that the real 
issue was the election of Estouteville or an Italian. Es- 
touteville had many arguments to use in his own favour. 
‘Will you take AZneas,’ he said, ‘who is both gouty and 
poor? How can one who is poor and infirm govern the 
Church? Perhaps he will transfer the Papacy to his be- 
loved Germany, or introduce his heathenish poetry into the 
statutes of the Church. Calandrini is incapable even of 
governing himself. I aman older Cardinal than they; of 
the royal race of France, rich, and with many friends; my 
‘ election will vacate many benefices which will be divided 
among you.’ The adherents of Estouteville met in secrecy ! 
and bound themselves to secure his election. They counted 
on eleven votes, and regarded the election as won; already 
Estouteville had promised them the due rewards of their 
zeal in his cause. 

But at midnight Calandrini visited the cell of Piccolomini. 
‘To-morrow,’ he said, ‘ Estouteville will be elected. I coun- 
sel you to rise and offer him your vote so as to win his 
favour. I know from my experience of Calixtus III. how 
ill it is to have the Pope for one’s enemy.’ /®neas answered 
that it was against his conscience to do so; he could not 
vote for one whom he considered unworthy. But A‘neas 
was disturbed in his mind, and early in the morning visited 
Cardinal Borgia to see if he was pledged. Borgia said that 
he did not wish to be on the losing side, and had received 
from Estouteville a document promising to confirm him in 
the office of Vice-Chancellor, which he had held under 
Calixtus III. ‘Are you not rash in trusting to the promise 
of an enemy to your nation?’ said AZneas. ‘Do you not 
know that the Chancery is also promised to the Cardinal of 
Avignon ? which promise is the new Pope most likely to 
keep?’ Next Aineas sought Cardinal Castiglione and 


1 ZEn. Syl., in Meuschen, Ceremonialia, ‘in latrinis’; but this was in 
medizval times a spacious hall, with only a row of cells at one side for 
its ostensible purpose. 
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asked him if he had promised his vote to Estouteville. 
Castiglione made a like answer; he did not wish to stand 
alone, since the affair was as good as settled. A‘neas re- 
called the miseries of the Schism, the dangers of a French 
Papacy, and the disgrace which it would bring on Italy: 
had they escaped the Catalans only to fall before the French? 
7Eneas next met Cardinal Barbo, who was equally anxious 
that some decisive step should be taken to defeat the schemes 
of Estouteville’s party. Barbo was one of those who had 
entertained hopes of his own election; he determined to lay 
them aside, and try to gain a majority for the best candidate 
of an Italian party. He invited the Italian Cardinals to 
assemble in the cell of the Cardinal of Genoa, and six 
answered his summons. He laid before them the condition 
of affairs, appealed to their national sentiment, exhorted 
them to lay aside all personal feelings, and proposed Picco- 
lomini as their candidate. All agreed except AZneas, who 
modestly declared himself unworthy of the honour. 

Soon after this the public proceedings of the Conclave 
Election began with the mass, which was followed by a 
eases scrutiny. Estouteville, pale with excitement, was 
Piccolo. one of the three Cardinals whose office it was to 


mini, Pope , z 
Hpaee guard the chalice, while the rest advanced in order 
1458. and dropped into it their votes. As A®neas ap- 


proached the altar Estouteville whispered, ‘ 4neas, I com- 
mend myself to you’. ‘Do you commend yourself to a poor 
creature like me?’ answered Aineas, as he dropped his vote. 
Then the chalice was emptied on a table, and the scrutineers 
read out the votes: when this had been done Estouteville 
announced that A‘neas had eight votes. ‘Count again,’ 
said Aineas, and Estouteville was obliged to confess that he 
had made a mistake; and /Eneas had nine votes, and he 
himself had six. It was clear that, with nine votes out of 
eighteen, A‘neas had won the day; only three votes were 
wanting, and the Cardinals remained seated to try the 
method of accession. ‘All sat,’ says Aineas, ‘pale and 
silent, as though rapt by the Holy Ghost. No one spoke or 
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opened his mouth, or moved any part of his body save his 
eyes, which rolled from place to place. The silence was 
wonderful as all waited, the inferiors expecting their supe- 
riors to begin.’1 At last Borgia arose and said, ‘I accede to 
the Cardinal of Siena’. The conversation of Aineas about 
the Vice-Chancellorship had no doubt shown Borgia which 
way his interest lay. /AZneas had now ten votes, and ina 
desperate attempt to prevent the election being made that 
day Isidore of Russia and Torquemada rose and left the 
Conclave. No one followed, and they soon returned. Then 
Cardinal Tebaldo rose and said, ‘I also accede to the Car- 
‘dinal of Siena’. One vote only was wanting, which Pros- 
pero Colonna rose to give. Estouteville and Bessarion 
upbraided him for his desertion of their cause, and seizing 
his arms tried to lead him from the Conclave; but Colonna 
loudly called out, ‘I also accede to the Cardinal of Siena, 
and make him Pope’. ‘The deed was done; the intrigues 
were at anend. In a moment the Cardinals were prostrate 
at the feet of the new Pope. Then they resumed their 
seats, and formally confirmed the election. 

Bessarion, in the name of the adherents of Estouteville, 
addressed A‘neas. ‘We are pleased with your election, 
which we doubt not comes from God ; we think you worthy 
of the office, and always held you so. Our only reason for 
not voting for you was your bodily infirmity: we thought 
that your gouty feet might bea hindrance to that activity 
which the perils from the Turks might require. It was this 
that led us to prefer the Cardinal of Rouen. Had you been 
strong in body there was no one whom we would have 
chosen before you. But the will of God is now our will.’ 
‘You have a better opinion of us,’ answered Atneas, ‘than 
we have of ourselves; for you only find us defective in 
the feet, we feel our imperfections to be more widely 
spread. We are conscious of innumerable failings which 
might have excluded us from this office; we are conscious 
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of no merits to justify our election. We would judge 
ourselves entirely unworthy, did we not know that the 
voice of two-thirds of the Sacred College is the voice of 
God, which we may not disobey. We approve your con- 
duct in following your conscience and judging us insuf- 
ficient. You will all be equally acceptable to us; for 
- we ascribe our election, not to one or another, but to the 
whole College, and so to God Himself, from whom comes 
every good and perfect gift.’ 

/Eneas then put off his robes, and assumed the white 
tunic of the Pope. He was asked what name he would 
bear, and with a Virgilian reminiscence of ‘Pius A‘neas,’ 
answered ‘Pius’. Then he swore to observe the agreement 
entered into by the Cardinals at the beginning of the Con- 
clave. He was led to the altar, and there received the 
reverence of the Cardinals. Then the election was an- 
nounced to the people from a window. The attendants of 
the Conclave plundered the cell of the newly-elected Pope, 
and the mob outside rushed to pillage his house, which they 
did with such completeness that they tore even the marble 
from the walls. Unfortunately, he was one of the poorest 
Cardinals; but part of the mob professed to mistake the cry 
of ‘Il Sanese’ for ‘ Il Genovese,’ and plundered the house of 
Cardinal Flisco as well. 

The election of Cardinal Piccolomini was popular with the 
ets Romans: the citizens laid aside their arms, with 
tionof | which they were provided in case of a tumult, and 
Pius II. : E 
eae went to S.. Peter Se Pius II. was placed on the 

4 high altar, and received the adoration of the Car- 
dinals, the clergy, and the people. At nightfall the magis- 
trates of the city came on horseback, bearing blazing torches, 
to pay their respects to the new Pope. On September 3, he 
was crowned in S. Peter’s, and rode in solemn procession to 
the Lateran, where he experienced the unruliness of the 
Roman mob, who, according to old custom, seized the horse 
and trappings of the Pope. So eager were they for their 
booty that they made a rush too soon. Swords were drawn 
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in the fight for the plunder, and the crippled Pope was in 
danger of his life in the confusion. He was, however, 
happily saved from hurt, and entertained the Cardinals, the 
foreign ambassadors, and chief citizens at a banquet. 

The election of Pius II. gave general satisfaction in Italy, 
where the new Pope was well known to most of feelings 
the princes and republics. His reputation for of Pixs l- 
learning and his diplomatic ability made every one lection. 
look upon him with respect. The French, however, felt 
aggrieved at the rejection of Estouteville, and the opponents 
of the Emperor in Germany looked with suspicion on one 
‘whose cleverness they knew too well. To Pius II. himself 
his elevation was a source of mingled joy and fear. True, 
he was ambitious, vain, desirous of glory; true, he had 
schemed and plotted for his own advancement, and had 
made success the great object of his life. But, when 
success came at last, he shrank from the responsibilities of 
which he weil knew the extent. He was no inexperienced 
enthusiast who might dream that he had the future in his 
hands. Though only fifty-three years old, Pius II. was 
already old in body, racked by the gout, suffering from 
gravel, afflicted by the beginnings of asthma. He knew full 
well how useless it was in the existing condition of Europe 
to hope for any great opportunities which he might use to 
leave his mark upon the world. He had reached the height 
of his ambition, and saw nothing but difficulties before him. 
When in the first moments after his election his friends 
thronged round him with joyful congratulations, he burst 
into tears. ‘You may rejoice,’ he said, ‘ because you think 
not of the toils and the dangers. Now must I show to 
others what I have so often demanded from them.’! During 
all the festivities of his accession his face was careworn and 
melancholy. 

When Pius II. reviewed the condition of Europe he had 
no hesitation in deciding that the chief object of his policy 


1Campanus, Vita Pii II., Mur., iii., pt. 2, p. 974. 
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must be the same as that of his predecessor, the prosecution 
of war against the Turk. What Calixtus III. had 
Crusading 3 0 Bees 
policy of’ urged with the unreflecting fanaticism of a recluse, 
Pius TT. Pius II. would press with the wisdom of a states- 
man. Already Pius II. had identified himself with the 
cause of the crusade; his speeches, his writings, had advo- 
cated it; his knowledge of European politics convinced him 
of its absolute necessity. But he saw that, to ensure success, 
the crusade must be undertaken by the whole of Christen- 
dom, and Christendom must be united for this purpose by 
wise management on the part of the Pope. Accordingly, 
Pius II. determined to proceed with stately deliberation, and 
put the project on its proper footing. He lost no time in 
laying before the Cardinals a plan for a general conference 
of the princes of Europe, to be held under the Pope’s presid- 
ency. But the Cardinals were half-hearted ; the majority of 
‘them were content to stay in Rome and enjoy themselves, 
and shrank from the trouble of a serious undertaking. They 
raised difficulties about the place of the proposed confer- 
ence ; the princes of Europe could not well be summoned to ~ 
Rome; there was a danger, if an assembly were held in 
France or Germany, that it might turn into a Council, 
whose very name was hateful. Pius II. pointed out that 
the state of his health gave him an excuse for refusing to 
cross the Alps, while he was ready to show his zeal by going 
to some place in North Italy, so as to meet the European 
representatives half way: he proposed Udine or Mantua as 
suitable places for the Congress. The Cardinals reluctantly 
consented ; and Pius II. hastened to publish his resolution 
to an assembly of ambassadors and prelates in S. Peter’s. 
There were present eleven Cardinals, three archbishops, 
twenty-nine bishops, and the ambassadors of Castile, Den- 
mark, Portugal, Naples, Burgundy, Milan, Modena, Venice, 
Florence, Siena, and Lucca. To them Pius II. announced his 
plan; though an old man and infirm, he would brave the 
dangers of crossing the Apennines to confer with the princes 
of Europe on the step to be taken to avert the ruin of Chris- 
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tendom : he asked for their opinion and advice. For a time 
there was silence. Then Bessarion begged the ambassadors 
to speak. One after another they praised the zeal of the 
Pope, and asserted the good intentions of their several 
states. Pius II. was pleased with these expressions of 
assent, and invited all to a public consistory to be held in 
three days’ time, on October 13. There a solemn summons 
to a Congress to be held on June 1, 1459, was read to the 
assembly,! and a few days afterwards Pius II. sent letters 
to the various kings of Christendom, urging their presence 
at this great undertaking. 

But before he could proceed to a Congress, Pius II. had 
a political question to settle nearer home. Calixtus rete 
III. had refused to recognise the succession of Naples. 
Ferrante in Naples, and had claimed the kingdom fee 
as a fief of the Holy See. He had not conferred it on any 
claimant, and any scheme that he might have had of estab- 
lishing his nephew in Naples was at once overthrown by 
his death. An envoy of Ferrante had been sent to the 
Cardinals during the vacancy; Pius IJ. found the Neapolitan 
question pressing for his decision. Nor was the question 
one which could be decided easily on general grounds. The 
condottiere general, Jacopo Piccinino, had occupied in Fer- 
‘rante’s name Assisi, Gualdo, and Nocera. The States of 
the Church were in confusion, and in many cities Pius II. 
had to buy off the Catalan governors, and assert his rule 
with difficulty. The presence of Piccinino was a continual 
menace. 

Moreover, the general lines of the Papal policy towards 
Naples had been somewhat obscured by the predecessors of 
Pius II. The Papacy had, on the whole, favoured the 
Angevin party. Eugenius IV. had been the constant 
opponent of Alfonso, and Nicolas V. had only recognised 
him for the sake of peace. The question which Calixtus 
III. had opened was full of difficulty. Pius II. might well 


1It is given by Cribelli in Mur., xxiii., 70. 
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doubt the wisdom of supporting in Naples the line of Anjou, 
and introducing into the neighbourhood of the Papacy the 
influence of the country of the Pragmatic Sanction. Pius 
II. himself had known and liked the scholarly Alfonso, and 
his own sympathies were probably on the side of Ferrante. 
But the French party was strong among the Cardinals, and 
the envoys of the French King laid before the Pope the 
impolicy of offending a prince so powerful as their master. 
As the Archbishop of Marseilles pleaded in this strain, Pius 
II. suddenly asked him if René of Anjou were ready to 
drive out Piccinino from the States of the Church. The 
Archbishop was driven to answer ‘No’. ‘Then what are 
we to expect from one who cannot help us in our straits ?’ 
said the Pope. ‘We need a king in Naples who can protect 
both himself and us.’ 

So Pius II. proceeded to make the best bargain he could 
‘Pins, With Ferrante. When Ferrante wished to negotiate, 
recognises the Pope roundly answered that he was no mer- 


Ferrante j 
asking. chant to barter with. On October 17 an agreement 


eee was made that Pius II. should free Ferrante from 
all ecclesiastical censures, and invest him with the kingdom 
of Naples, ‘ without prejudice to another’s right’. The Pope 
did not venture to decide entirely against the Angevin claims, 
but merely recognised Ferrante as the actual king. Ferrante 
undertook to pay the Pope a yearly tribute, and recall Pic- 
cinino from the States of the Church within a month. 
Benevento, which had been granted as a personal fief to 
Alfonso, was restored to the Church; but Terracina, which 
was held in the same way, was to be retained by Ferrante 
for ten years. The French Cardinals still opposed the 
agreement, and refused to sign the Bull in which it was 
embodied. Piccinino was driven to leave the States of the 
Church, and Pius II. sent Cardinal Orsini to crown Ferrante 
in Naples. 

When peace had thus been restored to some extent at 
home, Pius II. proceeded with the preparations for his de- 
parture to the Congress. The Romans were ill pleased to 
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see the Pope leave his city. Some exclaimed that he was 
going to take the Papacy to Germany; others 


; Depart 
declared that he would go no farther than Siena, of Pius I 
and there would devote himself to the adornment of Censess 


his native land. All joined in lamenting the loss ea ene’ 


which the city would sustain from the departure of “45% 
the Curia. They deprecated the danger to which the Pope 
was about to expose his life, and foretold that his departure 
would be the signal for disturbances in the Papal States. 
To allay their anxiety Pius II. left some Cardinals and 
officials of the Curia behind him, that Rome might not be 
‘ entirely deprived of its glory; he appointed the Cardinal 
Nicolas of Cusa Vicar during his absence. He decreed that 
if he died away from Rome the election of his successor 
should still take place in that city after a due delay for the 
return of the absent Cardinals. He granted their ancient 
privileges to the cities in the Papal States, and remitted 
their tribute for three years. Finally, he summoned the 
Roman barons, and administered to them an oath that they 
would keep the peace during his absence. As a token of 
his zeal for the crusading cause, he founded a new military 
order, the order of S. Mary of Bethlehem. But the day for 
military orders was gone, and this revival existed only in 
“name. After these precautions he set out from Rome on 
January 22, 1459, accompanied by six Cardinals—Calandrini, 
Borgia, Alain, Estouteville, Barbo, and Colonna. 

The journey of Pius II. was like a triumphal progress. 
It was long since a Pope had been seen by any of the 
dwellers in the Papal States. Throngs of people welcomed 
him wherever he went with shouts of rejoicing and ex- 
pressions of goodwill, which afforded sincere enjoyment to 
Pius II., who fully appreciated the dignity of his office. 

At Narni the crowd thronged round his horse, and strove 
to carry off the baldachino held over his head. ,. ¥, 
Swords were drawn in the struggle, and Pius II. visits Cor- 
thought it wiser in the future to be carried in a Hebrary, 
litter, so as to avoid such unseemly brawls. At “?” 
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Spoleto he was entertained for four days by his sister 
Catarina. Thence he passed through Assisi to Perugia, 
where he stayed three weeks.!_ He was loth to pass by his 
native place, and leave Siena unvisited ; but there was a 
conflict between the Pope and the government of Siena, 
where the popular party were in the ascendant, and had 
driven out the nobles. They had tried to pacify the Pope 
by admitting the Piccolomini to office, but Pius II. de- 
manded the restitution of the nobles. The popular party 
gave way a little at the Pope’s pressure, and relaxed the 
rigour of their proscription, but they regarded the Papal 
visit with undisguised suspicion. From Perugia Pius II. 
crossed the lake Trasimene, and entered the Sienese territory 
at Chiusi. He turned aside to visit his native place, Corsig- 
nano, a little town perched among the hills, which he had 
left as a poor boy, and now entered as the head of Christen- 
dom. He experienced the same sad feelings that attend 
every one who revisits the haunts of his youth. His father 
and mother were dead; those whom he had known were 
mostly confined to bed through sickness; faces which he 
remembered flushed with the pride of youth were unrecog- 
nisable in the deformity of old age.2 Here, in the little 
church, the Pope celebrated mass on February 22, the 
festival of S. Peter’s installation. He resolved to honour 
his native place by elevating it to a bishopric under the 
name of Pienza. He ordered workmen to be collected to 
build there a cathedral and a bishop’s palace. 

After a sojourn of three days Pius II. left Corsignano for 
pace Siena. There he stayed nearly two months, and 
al Sieae. strove to propitiate the people by presenting the city 
—March, with the golden rose on Palm Sunday. At last he 
foe brought before the magistrates his political object, 


1 Campanus, in Mur.,, iii., pt. 2, p. 975. 
* Pit II. Comment., 44: ‘ Major pars equalium e vita excesserat, et qui 
adhuc superabant, gravati senio morbisque domi detinebantur; et hi 


qui _sese exhibebant mutati vultibus vix agnosci poterant, exhausti viribus 
et deformes ’, 
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and urged on them the restoration of the excluded nobles. 
After some opposition they agreed to admit them to a 
quarter of some offices and an eighth of others. Pius II. 
was not satisfied with such a small concession, but thanked 
them for what they had done, and said that he hoped on his 
way back to hear that they had granted more. At Siena 
Pius II. received the first ambassadors from the powers 
beyond Italy, who sent to offer their obedience to the new 
Pope. There came representatives of the Kings of Castile, 
Aragon, Portugal, and Matthias Corvinus, the new King 
of Hungary. All were received with due state, and were 
answered by Pius with his wonted eloquence. The Im- 
perial ambassadors were at Florence, and when they heard 
that the envoys of Matthias Corvinus had been received by 
the Pope, raised difficulties about presenting themselves, 
as Frederick III. still urged his own claims on Hungary, 
and refused to recognise Matthias. But Pius II. had him- 
self given the Imperial envoys an example not to. be too 
careful about their master’s dignity in dealing with the 
Papacy. They were readily mollified by the assurance of 
the Pope that in such formal matters he only dealt with 
the existing state of things, and treated as king him who 
held the kingdom. They came to Siena, and gave to Pius 
Il. the obedience of the Emperor. Pius II., on his part, 
could not do less than confirm to the Emperor the provisions 
of the secret agreement which he himself had negotiated, 
and for which the German obedience had been sold to 
Eugenius IV. 

To Siena came also the envoys of George Podiebrad, who 
had been elected King of Bohemia, and their com- policy of 
ing brought before Pius II. the chief difficulty Peers 
which he had to face. Podiebrad, as governor of brad, King 
Bohemia under Ladislas, had pursued with firm- hemia. 
ness and sagacity a successful policy in uniting Bohemia 
and bringing back order into the distracted country. He 
was, above all things, a statesman who appreciated the 
exact bearings of the situation. He saw that Bohemia 
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must be united on a basis which would allow the various 
factions to live peaceably together, and would also free the 
country from its isolation from the rest of Christendom. 
He aimed at bringing about this union on the basis of 
moderate utraquism. He overthrew the fanatical Taborites, 
and reduced their stronghold. He wished to be on good 
terms with the Papacy; but he knew that Bohemia would 
not be content with less than a faithful observance of the 
Compacts made with the Council of Basel, and the recog- 
nition of Rokycana as Archbishop of Prag. But the Com- 
pacts had been wrung out of the Council by necessity, and 
the restored Papacy had no idea of frankly accepting them. 
They were in its eyes a temporary compromise to be with- 
drawn as soon as possible. If Podiebrad hoped to draw 
the Papacy to toleration, the Papacy hoped to bring back 
Bohemia to submission. Cusa, Carvajal, Capistrano, and 
YEneas Sylvius had tried all that diplomatic skill and re- 
ligious enthusiasm could do, and all had failed against the 
resolute determination of the Bohemians. Rokycana was 
still unrecognised, the Compacts were still treated as tem- 
porary provisions, while Bohemia under Podiebrad was 
again organising itself into the strongest kingdom in 
Eastern Europe. 

So long as Ladislas lived the Papacy had hopes that his 
eps influence might grow with years. But on his death 
nition of the election of Podiebrad to the Bohemian crown 
George by ‘ 5 ° 
calaaey made the Bohemian question important both to 

the Papacy and to Germany. To Germany it 
meant the destruction of German influence in Bohemia, 
and the rise of a power which might become the arbiter in 
the affairs of Germany itself. Podiebrad, conscious of the 
difficulties in his way, desired a legitimate position as King 
of Bohemia, accepted by Utraquists and Catholics alike. 
Hence he shrank from receiving the crown at the hands of 
Rokycana, and wished for recognition by the Pope. Calix- 
tus III., in his crusading zeal, was willing to put great 
confidence in one who could put an army in the field to war 
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against the Turk. Podiebrad led the Pope to suppose that 
he would make greater concessions than he intended. He 
applied to Carvajal, the Papal legate in Hungary, to send 
two bishops for his coronation. The request could not well 
be refused; nor could Carvajal expect from Podiebrad an 
open abjuration, which would have alienated his people. 
He charged the bishops, however, not to crown him before 
he had sworn to root out heresy and establish the Catholic 
faith in Bohemia. King George managed to have the oath 
couched in general terms, without any direct mention of 
the Compacts or of the utraquist faith. He swore secretly 
before the bishops to bring back his people from their errors 
to the faith and worship of the Catholic Church. Then he 
was crowned on May 7, 1458. 

Carvajal and Calixtus III. recognised in George a true, 
though secret, friend of the Church, and believed in his 
sincerity and good intentions. George wrote to Calixtus 
proffering his aid against the Turks, and Calixtus in reply 
addressed him not only as king, but as his dear son. The 
letter of Calixtus was spread far and wide by George, and 
cut away the ground from those who would have opposed 
him as a heretic. The German and Catholic provinces of 
Silesia, Lusatia, and Moravia, which were ready to rebel, 
returned to their obedience. When it was too late the eyes 
of Calixtus III. were opened, and he died with the know- 
ledge that he had been deceived.! 

In this condition Pius II. found the Bohemian question. 
He was not, like Calixtus III., without experience policy of 
of Bohemia or of George. He knew that the Pius: 
King’s oath was not meant by him to signify a Bohemia. 
withdrawal from the Compacts; but he knew that an open 
quarrel with Bohemia would hinder his plan of a Congress, 
and he hoped through the Congress to put the Papacy in 
a position which would enable it to deal with Bohemia in 
the future. He judged it best to affect to look on George’s 
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oath as a promise of complete submission. He sent him 
a summons to the Congress, and gave him the title of 
king; but sent the summons through the Emperor, saying 
that Bohemia was a fief of the Empire, and that the Pope 
recognised as king whoever the Emperor recognised. Fred- 
erick III., embarrassed by Hungary and Austria, began to 
look on George as a possible ally. He admitted him toa 
conference near Vienna in September, 1458, and so gave 
him moral support. As Pius had intended, the Emperor 
sent on the summons to George, who at once published it. 
The Silesian League, which still opposed George’s accession, 
began slowly to melt away before this proof of his success. 
Breslau, animated by Catholic zeal, still held out, and sent 
envoys to Pius II. at Siena, complaining of his recognition 
of George, as harmful to Catholicism. Thither came also 
the ambassadors of George, professing the obedience of 
their master to the Pope. Pius Il. was sorely embarrassed. 
He could not receive the obedience of a King who had not 
yet disavowed his heresy: he could not refuse his support 
to those who were resisting him in the name of the 
Catholic faith. Accordingly, he attempted a compromise. 
In a secret consistory he received the personal obedience 
of George, but declined to give him the rank of a king till 
he had made public profession of Catholicism. The envoys 
of Breslau he praised for their zeal, and promised to find a 
remedy for their grievances; he hoped that George would 
show himself true to his oath to the Papacy, and prove 
himself a Christian king; otherwise he would have to take 
other measures. For a time the Pope’s answer satisfied 
both parties. George used this period of truce to increase 
his prestige in Germany. In April he held a conference 
at Eger, to settle territorial disputes about the possessions 
of Bohemia, Brandenburg, and Saxony ; by his conciliatory 
policy he gained recognition at the hands of his German 
neighbours, and also entered into a perpetual peace and 
alliance with Saxony and Brandenburg. On July 30 Fred- 
erick III. met George at Brinn, and in return for promises 
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of help against Matthias of Hungary, conferred on him the 
Imperial investiture of the Bohemian kingdom. The policy 
of George had so far succeeded in establishing his power 
on a legitimate basis. It remained for Pius II. to see if his 
Congress could exercise any influence on the restoration 
of Catholicism in Bohemia. 

After a stay of nearly two months in Siena Pius II. set 
out on April 23 for Florence, whither he was escorted pius 11, at 
by the young Galeazzo, son of Francesco Sforza, of Figrence 
Milan, as well as by several vassals of the Church. are 
In Florence, where he stayed for eight days in the May, "459. 
cloister of S. Maria Novella, the Pope received all honour 

and magnificent tokens of respect. But Cosimo de’ Medici 
kept his bed on the plea of sickness, and the visit of Pius II. 
had no political fruit. From Florence he passed to Bologna, 
the rebellious vassal city of the Church. It is true Bologna 
was not in open rebellion: she admitted a Papal legate, but 
allowed him no authority, for the power was exercised by 
Xanto de’ Bentivogli, supported by a council of sixteen.} 
The rulers of Bologna doubted whether to admit the Pope 
within their walls. On the one hand, if he passed by 
the city such a mark of displeasure might encourage the 
Bolognese exiles to renew their attempts at revolution; on 
the other hand, the presence of the Pope within the walls 
might encourage a rising of the popular party. At last it 
was decided to invite the Pope to Bologna, but to summon 
a large body of cavalry from Milan to keep the city in order 
during his stay. Pius II. was obliged to accept these con- 
ditions ; but the Milanese leaders took an oath of fidelity to 
the Pope, and the whole body was put under the command 
of Galeazzo Sforza. The entry of Pius II. into Bologna 
through lines of armed men was different from the peaceful 
procession which he had hitherto enjoyed. Bologna was 
sullen and suspicious. The orator who welcomed the Pope 
gave offence to the rulers by the way in which he spoke of 


1¢Legatum admisit qui verius ligatus appellari potuit,’ says Pius, 
Comm., 55. 
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the condition of the city. He was exiled for his outspoken- 
ness, and was restored only on the entreaties of Pius II.1 

Pius II. was glad to leave the uncongenial city for Ferrara, 
where Borso of Este received him with open arms. Borso 
had many demands to make from the Pope; he wished for 
the title of Duke of Ferrara and the remission of his yearly 
tribute to the Papacy for the fief which he held. Though 
Pius II. refused to go so far, yet he gave Borso many proofs 
of his friendliness, and his stay in Ferrara was one unceas- 
ing festivity. 

When Pius II. first announced his Congress, he mentioned 
Pinstt, 28 the place for its assembling Udine or Mantua. 
arrives at Udine was in the Venetian territory; and the Vene- 
May 27, tians, who had made a treaty with the Turks for 
a commercial purposes, did not think it wise to lend 
their cities for a hostile demonstration against their ally. 
~ It had been, therefore, settled that the Congress was to 
meet at Mantua. Thither Pius II. travelled by boat up the 
Po; he was welcomed by the Marquis Ludovico Gonzaga, 
and entered the city, on May 27, in solemn procession. 
First came hig attendants and three of the Cardinals; then 
twelve white horses without riders, with gold reins and 
saddles. After these were borne, by three mounted nobles, 
the three banners of the Cross, the Church, and the Picco- 
lomini. Then followed a rich baldachino, behind which 
walked the clergy of Mantua in their robes. Next were the 
royal ambassadors, then the officials of the Curia, preceded 
by a golden cross, and followed by a white horse bearing the 
Eucharist in a gold box, under a silken canopy, surrounded 
by lighted candles. Then came Galeazzo Sforza and Ludo- 
vico Gonzaga, followed by the Cardinals. After them the 
Pope, clad in full pontifical attire, and blazing with jewels, 
was borne in his litter by nobles, and was followed by a 
crowd of prelates. At the entry of the gate Gonzaga dis- 
mounted, and presented to the Pope the keys of the city. 


1Campanus, Vita Pii I1., Mur., iii., pt. 2, p. 976. 
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Then the procession moved over carpets strewn with flowers 
to the cathedral. Next day Bianca, the wife of Sforza, with 
her four sons and her daughter Ippolita, visited the Pope. 
It is characteristic of the education of the age that the youth- 
ful Ippolita addressed the Pope in a Latin speech, which 
excited general admiration, and received from him an appro- 
priate answer.} 

So far all things had smiled on Pius II. He had enjoyed 
to the full the pleasures of pomp and pageantry, pias 11. 
and had received ail the satisfaction that fair Waits at 

speeches and ready promises could give. He was June 1459. 
"now anxious to reap the fruits of his journey in the results 
of the Congress. With laudable punctuality he arrived in 
Mantua three days before the appointed time, June 1; but 
he found no one there to meet him. The ambassadors who 
had been sent to him at Siena were not empowered to repre- 
sent their masters at the Congress. On June 1a service 
was held in the cathedral, after which the Pope addressed 
the prelates. He lamented the lukewarmness of Christen- 
dom, and his own disappointment. He asked them to pray 
that God would give men greater zeal for His cause. He 
would stay in Mantua till he had found what were the inten- 
_tions of the princes: if they came, the Congress would pro- 
ceed ; if not, he would go back home, and bear the lot which 
Heaven assigned. They were brave words; and those who 
had heard them thought that they befitted the occasion. 
But as Pius II. remained in Mantua week after week, the 
patience of the Cardinals became exhausted, and they longed 
to return to the pleasures of Rome. Mantua, they mur- 
mured, was marshy and unhealthy; did the Pope mean to 
destroy them by pestilence in that stifling spot, where the 
wine was poor, the food scarce, and nothing could be heard 
save the croaking of the frogs? ‘You have satisfied your 
honour,’ they pleaded to Pius. ‘No one imagines that you 
alone can conquer the Turks. The princes of Europe pay 


1 They are given by Mansi, Pii II, Orationes, ii., 192. 
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no heed to us: let us go home.’ Bessarion and Torque- 
mada were the only Cardinals who held by the Pope. 
Scarampo, who had left his fleet to come to Mantua, with- 
drew to Venice, where he openly ridiculed the Congress. 

But Pius II. hoped too much from the Congress to give 
it up so readily. Not only was he in earnest about the 
crusade, but he wished the Congress to give a practical 
overthrow to the Conciliar movement. At Constance the 
hierarchy under the presidency of the Emperor had decided 
the affairs of the Church; Pius II. desired to establish a 
precedent of the princes of Europe, under the presidency of 
the Pope, deciding the affairs of Christendom. If even 
partial success should follow such an attempt it would be 
the completion of the Papal restoration, the assertion of the 
Papal supremacy over the nationalities of Europe. Pius II. 
hoped that the Papacy would show its superiority over the 
‘fruitless Diets of Germany, and would establish its authority 
high above the Empire as the undisputed centre of the state 
system of Christendom. 

The first envoys who came to Mantua were sent by 
Arrivalof Lhomas, the despot of the Morea, a brother of 
ce the last Greek Emperor, Constantine Palzologus. 
of Morea. ‘Thomas and his brother Demetrius had maintained 
themselves in the Morea on condition of paying tribute to 
the Sultan. But they quarrelled with one another; the 
Turks advanced against them; they were incapable either 
of fighting or paying tribute. The envoys of Thomas 
brought as a present to the Pope sixteen Turkish captives, 
and with the boastfulness of his race, represented himself 
as victorious; he did not want much help; with a handful 
of Italians he would clear the Morea of Turks. His request 
was discussed by the Cardinals, and at the earnest instance 
of Bessarion, against the better judgment of the Pope, it 
was resolved to send him three hundred men. They were 
rapidly equipped, and received the Pope’s benediction before 
they departed for Ancona. Of course their services were 
of no real use, and they were little better than freebooters, 
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There was no lack of envoys clamouring for aid, though 
those who could offer aid were wanting. From arrival 
Bosnia, Albania, Epirus, Illyria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Cat tal 


and Lesbos, came messengers demanding help. pales 


At last came three ambassadors from the Emperor cavers: 
- ‘ ugust, 

—the Bishop of Trieste, Heinrich Senftleben, and 59. 
Johann Hinderbach, who had been fellow-secretaries with 
/Eneas in the Emperor’s Chancery: they were men of no 
standing to represent the Emperor in a matter concerning 
the interests of Christendom. Pius II. sent them back with 
_a severe letter of remonstrance; he did not recognise them 
as ambassadors, and urged the Emperor to come himself, or 
send men of rank and position. Letter followed upon letter ; 
but the Emperor tarried and the other German princes fol- 
lowed his example. At last, at the end of August, the 
envoys of the Duke of Burgundy—his nephew, John of 
Cleves, and Jean de Croy—drew near. The Pope wished 
, that they should be received outside the walls by the Car- 
dinals; but the Cardinals answered that they were the 
equals of kings, and ought not to pay honour to a duke. 
Pius II. urged that all appearance of arrogance should be 
avoided, and finally the Cardinals Orsini and Colonna offered 
_to go asa deputation from the Sacred College. The Bur- 
gundians were honourably received, and on the day after 
their arrival were welcomed by the Pope in a public consis- 
tory. The Bishop of Arras made a speech excusing the 
Duke of Burgundy’s absence on the ground of age. Pius 
II. replied in praise of the Duke’s zeal. But when these 
ceremonies were over, and the Pope wished to turn to busi- 
ness, the Duke of Cleves brought forward a private question 
of his own. He had taken under his protection the town of 
Soest, which had rebelled against the Archbishop of Koln. 
The case had long been before the Papacy, and Pius II. had 
issued an admonition to Soest to return to its rightful alle- 
giance. The Duke of Cleves demanded that this admonition 
should be recalled, and refused to treat of the business of the 
Congress till the Pope had complied with his request. Pius 
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II. was in a strait: he could not abandon the possessions of 
the Church; he did not wish to draw down failure on the 
Congress. He adopted a dubious policy of delay. ‘The 
Roman Pontiffs,’ he says, ‘have been accustomed, where 
justice cannot be done without public scandal, to dissemble 
till a convenient season. Nor do the lawgivers forbid such 
a course; for the greater evil must always be obviated.’ 4 
So Pius II. withdrew his admonition to Soest, to satisfy the 
Duke of Cleves, ‘and promised the representatives of the 
Archbishop of Kéln that he would renew it as soon as affairs 
allowed. 

After this the Pope tried to bring the Burgundian envoys 
soe to business ; but it soon became evident that the 
tiations crusading zeal of their master had cooled. Their 
Burgun- instructions simply empowered them to hear the 
aa Pope’s views and report them to the Duke of Bur- 
‘gundy. They added that the Duke considered an expedition 
against the Turks to be a matter that would tax the energies _ 
of united Christendom; in its present discordant state a 
crusade was hopeless. Pius II. in reply pointed out the 
peril to Europe if the Turks were to become masters of Hun- 
gary. The pacification of Europe was no doubt desirable ; 
but it would take some time to wipe out the hostilities of 
years. Meanwhile Hungary was in extremities. Though 
Europe was troubled, yet if every nation contributed equally 
to the crusade, the balance of power would be left un- 
altered. No vast expedition was needed ; 50,000 or 60,000 
men would be as many as could be fed and maintained in 
the field, and would be enough to keep the Turk in check. 
Surely that was not much to ask from Europe. So pleaded 
the Pope. Many conferences and many arguments were 
needed before the Burgundian envoys at length promised 
that the Duke would send into Hungary 2000 knights and 
4000 foot, and would maintain them so long as the Christian 
army remained in the field. When this was settled the 
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Duke of Cleves prepared to go. In vain Pius II. strove to 
keep him at Mantua. He and his colleague departed, 
leaving a few of the humbler members of the embassy be- 
hind. Again Pius II. and his Cardinals were left alone; 
again the murmurs of the Curia waxed loud against the 
useless sojourn in Mantua. 

In the middle of September came Francesco Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, who again was welcomed by the Car- _. 
dinals. Again was held a public consistory, and the Duke 
Francesco Filelfo, the celebrated scholar, delivered a Siglens 
long and eloquent speech in behalf of Sforza. The "4% 
change of human affairs had brought about that the young 
Sienese lad, who had once scraped together money to go to 
Florence and attend the lectures of the famous Filelfo, now 
sat on the Papal throne and received the elegant adulation 
of his former teacher. Pius II. listened and applauded; in 
his reply he called Filelfo the ‘Attic Muse,’ and extolled 
Sforza as amodel of Christendom. But Sforza had his own 
political ends to serve. He wished to agree with the Pope 
on an Italian policy which for the next thirty years gave 
Italy peace such as she had not enjoyed for centuries. He 
proposed to the Pope a league in defence of the throne of 
Ferrante in Naples. Sforza saw clearly enough that the 
success of the House of Anjou in Naples would make French 
interest predominant in Italy, and would bring upon Milan 
the claims of the House of Orleans. If Naples, Milan, and 
the Papacy were united, the danger of French intervention 
might be averted.1_ Moreover, Sforza wanted the aid of the 
Pope to procure for him from the Emperor the investiture of 
the Duchy of Milan. 

The coming of Sforza had, at least, the effect that it 
induced most of the Italian powers to send their. 

F : Arrival of 
envoys to Mantua; if the Congress did not become Italian 
of great importance to Europe, it was, at least, a fee 
great conference of the Powers of Italy. It is true that 


1 See Simoneta, Vita Sfortia, Mur., xxi., 690. 
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Borso of Modena would not forgive the Pope for his refusal 
to make him Duke of Ferrara; he preferred his own amuse- 
ments to the dull work of the Congress. But Florence, 
Siena, Lucca, Bologna, and Genoa sent envoys, as did Fer- 
rante of Naples. An embassy came also from Casimir, 
King of Poland, and tardily from the Duke of Savoy. Even 
Venice, which had refused to give offence to the Turks, 
sent two envoys when the news of Sforza’s arrival was 
received. 

At last Pius II. might claim that something which might 
Speech of be called a Congress was assembled at Mantua. 
Beene There was no time to wait any longer, as Sforza 
26,1459. was already anxious to depart. So on September 
26, the Congress was opened by.a solemn service in the 
cathedral, after which the Cardinals and envoys assembled 
before the Pope. Then Pius II. delivered a speech, which 
was regarded as a masterpiece of oratory. Copies were 
circulated throughout Europe; and if an appreciation of 
eloquence had borne any practical fruit the Turk would soon 
have been driven back into Asia. For three hours the 
rounded periods of Pius II. rolled on: and, though he was 
. affected by a cough, his excitement freed him during his 
speech from that troublesome enemy of rhetorical effect.! 
After an invocation of divine assistance Pius II. put forth 
the causes of war, the losses.which Islam had inflicted on 
Christendom, both in the remote past and in more recent 
days. Even though the present might be endured, the 
worst had not yet been reached. The Turks were still 
pressing on, and if Hungary fell before them there was no 
further barrier for Europe. ‘ But alas, Christians prefer to 
war against one another rather than against the Turks. 
The beating of a bailiff, even of a slave, is enough to draw 
kings into war; against the Turks, who blaspheme our 
God, destroy our churches, and strive to destroy the whole 


1 Pii II. Comm., p, 82: ‘ Quamvis tussi per eos dies laborasset gravis- 
sime divina tamen ope adjutus inter orandum neque tussivit unquam 
neque vel minimum ostendit impedimentum ’. 
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Christian name, no one dares take up arms.’ Then he 
turned to his second point, the chances of success. The 
Turks had conquered only degenerate peoples, and were 
themselves an easy prey to the superior strength of Euro- 
peans, as the exploits of Hunyadi and Scanderbeg might 
show. Moreover, God was on the Christian side, for Islam 
denied the divinity of Christ. Here Pius II. lowered the 
level of his rhetoric by turning aside to display his learning; 
he gave a summary of the arguments by which Christ’s 
divinity was maintained. But he skilfully used this as the 
ground for an impassioned appeal to his hearers; he be- 
‘sought them to show the sincerity of their faith, the depth 
of their reverence for their divine Redeemer, by driving from 
Christendom the Turks who blasphemed His name. Then 
Pius II. proceeded to his third point, the rewards which the 
war would bring. First there were kingdoms, booty, glory, 
all in abundance that usually stirred men to war. Besides 
this was the sure promise of the heavenly kingdom, and the 
plenary indulgence of sins which he had granted to all 
crusaders. How short was life in comparison with eternity! 
How full were the joys of Paradise, where they would see 
God, and His angels, and all the company of the blessed, 
and would understand all things! ‘Our soul freed from the 
chain of the body will, not as Plato says, recover, but, as 
Aristotle and our own doctors teach, attain to the knowledge 
of all things. It is a prospect which once stirred men to 
martyrdom. But we do not ask you to undergo the martyr’s 
tortures; heaven is promised you at a lesser price. Fight 
bravely for the law of God, and you will gain ‘‘ what eye 
never saw nor ear heard”. O fools and slow to believe the 
promises of Scripture! Would that there were here to-day 
Godfrey or Baldwin, Eustace, Hugh the Great, Bohemund, 
Tancred, and the rest who in days gone by won back Jeru- 
salem! They would not have suffered us to speak so long, 
but rising from their seats, as once they did before our pre- 
decessor Urban II., they would have cried with ready voice, 
‘‘Deus lo vult, Deus lo vult!” 
VOL. Ill. 15 
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‘You silently await the end of our speech, nor seem to 
be moved by our exhortations. Perhaps there are among 
you those who think, “This Pope says much why we 
should go to war and expose ourselves to the enemy’s 
swords. Such is the way of priests; they bind on others 
heavy burdens which themselves will not touch with their 
finger.” Think not so of us. No one was ever more ready 
than ourselves. We came here, weak as you see, risking 
our life, and the States of the Church. Our expenses have 
greatly increased, our revenues diminished. We do not 
speak boastfully, we only regret that it is not in our power 
to do more. Oh, if our youthful strength still remained, 
you should not go to the field without us. We would go 
before your standard, bearing the cross; we would hurl 
Christ’s banner amidst the foe, and would count ourselves 
happy to die for Jesus’ sake. Even now, if you think fit, we 
will not hesitate to vow to the war our pining body and 
our weary soul. We shall deem it noble to be borne in our 
litter through the camp, the battle, the midst of the foe. 
Decide as you think best. Our person, our resources, we 
place at your disposal; whatever weight you lay upon our 
shoulders we will bear.’ ! 

When the Pope had ended, Bessarion spoke on behalf of 
Proceed- the Cardinals. Not to be outdone by Pius II., he 
ings of also addressed the assembly for three hours. If 
Congress. Pius II. showed his learning by a defence of the 
divinity of Christ, Bessarion made a display of scholarship 
by citing historical instances of those who had died for 
their country. He was at first tedious, but when he de- 
scribed the capture of Constantinople he grew eloquent, 
and when he spoke of the actual condition of the Turkish 
resources, which he estimated at 70,000 men, he was 
listened to with more attention.2, When he had ended, the 


1 In Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, ii., 9, etc. 


2M. Vast (Le Cardinal Bessarion, Paris, 1878), gives a summary of 
this speech from a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, p. 238. 
In spite of M. Vast’s admiration for his hero, he seems to have been 
somewhat dull, and was regarded as the standing bore on the Eastern 
question—excellent but tedious. 
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envoys present praised the Pope’s speech and extolled his 
zeal. Sforza spoke in Italian, with ‘a soldier's eloquence,’ 
says the Pope. Last of all the Hungarian envoys ad- 
dressed the assembly, and loudly complained of the Em- 
peror’s interference in Hungarian affairs, thus adding to 
_ their trouble when the Turk was at their gates. The 
Imperial envoy, the Bishop of Trieste, had not a word to 
say. Pius II. himself had to defend his former master by 
saying that this was not the place for general political 
discussion ; he knew that both the Emperor and the King 
of Hungary were just and upright, and he had sent a legate 
‘to heal their quarrels. 

The Congress contented itself with decreeing war against 
the Turks in general terms, and Pius II. saw that p,oposats 
this was all that he could expect the Congress to of Pius I. 
do. Next day he summoned the envoys to a conference in 
his palace for the discussion of ways and means, He put 
before them the questions—Were the Turks to be attacked 
by land, or sea, or both? What soldiers were necessary, 
and how were they to be obtained? Sforza rose and gave 
his opinion as a soldier. The Turks should be attacked by 
land and sea; soldiers should be furnished by Hungary 
and the neighbouring lands, as being best acquainted with 
the tactics to be employed in fighting the Turks; Italy 
and the rest of Christendom should furnish money. The 
Venetians agreed, and added that thirty galleys and eight 
barks would suffice to cause a diversion on the shores of 
Greece and the Hellespont, while 40,000 horsemen and 
20,000 foot would be enough for war by land. Gismondo 
Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, seeing an opportunity of booty 
for himself; advocated that the war should be carried on by 
Italian forces. Pius II. observed significantly, that Italian 
generals did not care to fight outside Italy, and in this war 
there was little to gain exceptifor their souls. Other countries 
offered troops, but would not offer money; their offer must 
be accepted or nothing would be got from them. The Turkish 
troops numbered about 200,000, of whom the only real soldiers, 
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the Janissaries, were 40,000: to face them 50,000 European 
troops would suffice, and thirty galleys would also be re- 
quired. To raise money he proposed that the clergy 
should pay a tenth, the laity a thirtieth of their revenues 
for three years, and the Jews a twentieth of all their pos- 
sessions. The assembly approved the decree in general ; 
but when the Pope proposed that all should sign it, there 
was much hesitation. Florence and Venice especially hung 
back. The Venetians at length declared that they would 
sign it if double the number of ships were provided, and 
they were paid for supplying them, and received all the 
conquests made by the crusaders. Matters began to wear 
a doubtful aspect when Pius II. attempted to turn general 
promises into definite undertakings. Sforza had done his 
duty by joining the Congress, and left Mantua for Milan. 
Pius II. professed himself satisfied with the results which 


Disap- | he obtained, and strove in public to maintain a 
pomnent semblance of contentment. His real feelings, how- 
Hope: ever, are expressed in a letter to Carvajal, written 


on November 5. ‘We do not find, to confess the truth, 
such zeal in the minds of Christians as we hoped. We 
find few who have a greater care for public matters than 
for their own interests. Yet we have shown how false is 
that calumny so long cast against the Holy See; we have 
proved that no one is to be accused except themselves. 
We seem, however, to have disposed affairs in Italy for 
God’s service, since the princes and potentates have entered 
into obligations confirmed by their own signatures. But 
we hear that Genoa is sending a fleet to urge the French 
claims in Naples, and we fear that we shall lose not only 
help from those engaged in war, but that all the rest will 
be drawn into the struggle. Unless God help us, the first 
fruits of our labour will be lost in the calamities of Christian 
people.’ } 

In truth everything depended for Pius II. on the attitude 


1 Raynaldus, 1459, No. 78. 
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assumed by France, whose ambassadors were announced 
as on their way to Mantua. They had halted at ene 
Lyons on receiving the news of the reception French 

given to the Burgundians, and doubted whether November 
it became the national dignity that they should *° “5% 

advance farther. One of their number, the Bishop of 
Chartres, went on beforehand. He had a private end to 
serve ; for having been appointed Bishop according to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, he had not been confirmed by the 
Pope. Pius II. readily gave him his confirmation, and 
the Bishop returned to his colleagues, but never went back 
to Mantua. The French embassy was joined by the envoys 
of René of Anjou, and of the Duke of Brittany. At last on 
November 16 they entered Mantua. France was repre- 
sented by the Archbishop of Tours and the Bishop of Paris; 
René by the Bishop of Marseilles ; and the Duke of Brittany 
by the Bishop of S. Malo. Genoa also sent an embassy, 
and soon after arrived from the Emperor envoys more 
worthy to represent him—Charles of Baden and the 
Bishops of Eichstaédt and Trent. 

It was the general expectation that the French envoys 
would at the outset challenge the Pope’s proceed- Reception 
ings in regard to the Neapolitan kingdom, and ofthe, 
would refuse obedience or threaten a General Coun- °?v°¥s: 
cil. Some anxiety was felt when they were admitted before 
the consistory on November 21. The Bishop of Paris 
spoke for two hours in praise of the French King and 
his anxiety about the Neapolitan question. He said little 
about the Turks, less about any aid in a crusade. Finally, 
he offered to the Pope the obedience of the French Church 
as that of a son to a father; he said this pointedly to ex- 
clude any notion of dependence as on a master.! The obe- 
dience of René and of Genoa was afterwards tendered by 
their envoys. Pius II. in his answer dwelt on the dignity 
of the Apostolic See, established by God, and not by coun- 


1 Pii II. Comm., p. 88: ‘Filialem obedientiam appellavit, wt servilem 
excluderet’, 
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cils or decrees, above all kingdoms and peoples. Twice 
he repeated this, with increased emphasis, and then passed 
on to say that he wished to receive with all favour ‘his 
dear son in Christ, René, the illustrious King of Sicily,’ 
but would answer more privately his demands.!_ Both sides 
were satisfied with the result of their first interview. The 
Pope was content that, after all their threats, the French 
had at least submitted formally to his obedience. The 
French flattered themselves that the Pope had recognised 
the power of the French King, and was willing to obey his 
will. 

But these proceedings were merely formal; the real 
Protest of Struggle began when the French envoys came to 
Franc, _ lay before the Pope their complaints about his Nea- 
Nescies politan policy. They were resolved to show no 
tan policy. diplomatic reserve, and brought with them to the 
-audience all the envoys who were present at Mantua. The 
Bailly ot Rouen spoke in praise of France, ‘the nation of 
the Lilies,’ as he persisted in calling it. He dwelt on the 
services rendered -by France to the Papacy and on its con- 
nexion with Naples; he complained that Alfonso had seized 
Naples by force, not by right; that Pius had acted wrongly 
in recognising Ferrante, his bastard son, which even Calix- 
tus III., though an Aragonese, had not ventured to do. He 
demanded that Pius should recall all that he had done for 
Ferrante, should invest King René, and help his forces to 
gain the kingdom; should recognise the French party in 
Genoa, and revoke all ecclesiastical censures against the 
city. The friends of France listened to the trenchant orator, 
and raised their crests in triumph: they thought the Pope 
would not venture to reply. Pius answered, that what he 
had done regarding Naples had been done with the advice 
of the Cardinals, whom he must consult before saying more. 
So saying he dismissed the assembly. 

Next day Pius II. was attacked by a cramp in the stomach, 


1 His clever speech is given in Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, ii., 31, etc. 
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and a violent cough which confined him for some days to 
his bed. The French declared that this was a answer of 
pretence to cover his confusion and escape from Pius 1 

answering their attack. Perhaps the Pope made the French. 

most of his illness to gain time to prepare his answer, and 
render its delivery more effective. ‘Though I should die in 
the middle of my speech, I will answer them,’ he said, and 
summoned all the ambassadors to a public audience. He 
dragged himself from his sick bed, and, with pale face and 
trembling limbs, seated himself on his throne. At first he 
could scarcely speak for weakness and excitement; soon 
gathering strength, he spoke for three hours, and his effort 
had such a beneficial effect that it entirely freed him from 
his cramp. In his speech the Pope complained of the 
charges brought against him by the French. He spoke of 
the glories of their nation in language which outdid even 
their own orator. He set forth their services to the Holy 
See and the benefits which they had in turn received. Then 
he traced the history of the Neapolitan succession under 
his immediate predecessors. ‘We did not exclude the 
French, we found them excluded,’ he said; ‘we found 
Ferrante in possession of the kingdom, and recognised the 
actual state of things. If the French had been nearer we 
would have preferred them. We could not disturb the 
peace of Italy for those who were at a distance. In recag- 
nising Ferrante we reserved the rights of the House of 
Anjou. ‘The case is still open for our decision.’ He urged 
the need of peace in Christendom and war against the Turks. 
Finally, as the French had spoken of the gratitude due to 
France from the Holy See, the Pope turned to the Prag- 
matic Sanction by which the power of the Pope in France 
had been reduced to such limits as pleased the Parlement 
of Paris. He admitted the good intentions of the French 
King, but warned him that by his present course he was 
imperilling the souls of his people.| The French ambas- 


1 Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, ii., 40, etc, 
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sadors expressed their wish to answer some things that 
the Pope had said, as being contrary to the honour of 
their King. Pius II. replied that he was willing to hear 
them when, and as often as, they chose, and so retired. 
The Curia thronged round him with joy. ‘Never,’ said 
they, ‘within the memory of our fathers have words been 
spoken so worthy of a Pope as those about the Pragmatic 
Sanction.’ Pius II. had won an oratorical triumph, and 
had given another proof that it was impossible to get 
the better of him in discussion. Next day the French 
appeared before him in private, in the presence only of 
eight Cardinals. The time for public displays, they felt, 
was past. There was some more discussion about the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and the envoys in their private 
capacity made their peace with the Pope. But this 
political wrangle had driven into the background the 
~question of the crusade. When Pius II. asked them 
what help he might expect from France, he was answered 
that France could do nothing till she was at peace with 
England. The Pope proposed that France and England 
should contribute an equal number of soldiers, so as to 
leave the balance unaltered: if they could not send troops, 
they might give money. The French said that they had 
no powers for any such undertaking, but assented to the 
Pope’s proposal for a conference to arrange peace with 
England. ’ 

IXngland was too much involved in internal conflicts. to 
paar a. | much heed to the request of Pius that it should 
andthe send envoysto Mantua. Henry VI. had nominated 
Congress: an embassy, at the head of which was the Earl of 
Worcester, but it never set out for Mantua. Two priests 
arrived on the King’s behalf, proffering the Pope the 
obedience of England and bringing his excuses. Their 
credentials bore the usual endorsement, ‘Teste Rege’; and 
we are surprised to find Pius II. so ignorant of the forms 
used in England that he thought that the King, bereft of all 
officials, had been compelled ‘to act as his own witness in 
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default of others... To England, however, was sent as 
Papal legate, to make peace, the Bishop of Terni, who fell 
into the hands of the Earl of Warwick, identified himself 
with the cause of the House of York, excommunicated the 
Lancastrians, and gathered for himself large sums of money 
from the English Church. When the Pope heard of this he 
recalled his legate, degraded him from his priestly office, 
and confined him in a monastery for the rest of his life.? 
However, no efforts of a Papal legate could have given 
peace to England or obtained from her aid for a crusade. 
France was offended by the Pope’s dealings with Naples, 
and was more anxious to assert the claims of René than to 
attack the Turks. England and France alike were useless 
for any help to the Pope in his great endeavour. 

It only remained for Pius II. to see what promises he 
could get from Germany. There were in Mantua negotia- 
the ambassadors of the Emperor and of many [ions with 
German princes; chief amongst them was the old ™™s- 
opponent of A‘neas Sylvius, Gregory Heimburg, who re- 
presented Albert of Austria. Pius II. called them together, 
and wished to obtain a common understanding. The Im- 
perial envoys were ready to accept his proposals; but those 
of the princes, led by Heimburg, refused. Heimburg was 
convinced that the Pope’s proposal of levying a tenth and 
granting indulgences was merely a scheme for enriching 
himself and his Imperial ally. He would agree to no 
general proposal; and Pius II. had to deal with each 
embassy separately. By means of private negotiations the 
Pope at length contrived to obtain a renewal of the promise 
made at the Diets of Frankfort and Neustadt to equip 
10,000 horse and 32,000 foot. To arrange for general peace, 
and settle all preliminaries, a Diet was to be held at Nirn- 


1¢Jn litteris mandati non fuerunt de more, aut testes nominati, aut 
subscripti tabelliones; sed adnotata erat regis manu hujuscemodi sub- 
scriptio, Henricus teste me ipso: et sigillum regni appensum. Contemp- 
sit Pontifex derisitque tanti regis tam vilem legationem.’—Pii II. Comm., 


88. 
2 Pii II. Comm., 277; Cardinalis Papiensis Epistole, 162, 
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berg, and another in the Emperor’s dominions, to make 
peace between him and Matthias of Hungary: the Pope 
was to send a legate to both. Pius II. was compelled to 
accept the sterile procedure of a Diet, the futility of which 
he knew so well, and which Calixtus III. had endeavoured 
to escape without success. He appointed as his legate 
Bessarion, probably because he was the only Cardinal whose 
zeal would induce him to undertake the thankless office. 
Moreover, Pius II. attempted to give the agreement greater 
definiteness by appointing Frederick general of the crusading 
army, and empowering him, if he could not lead it himself, 
to nominate a prince in his stead. 

While these negotiations were in progress Sigismund of 
eee Austria arrived in Mantua, on November 10, with 
Sigismund a brilliant train of 400 knights. He was honour- 
of Austria. ably received, and Heimburg, in a public audience, 
. spoke in Sigismund’s behalf. He recounted the glories of 
the House of Austria and the virtues of Sigismund: he 
dwelt on the acquaintance that had existed in earlier days 
between Sigismund when a boy and Afneas Sylvius, the 
Imperial secretary. /Zneas had indeed written for Sigis- 
mund love-letters, which were not edifying: and Heimburg, 
embittered by resentment against the Pope, mockingly 
recalled the past, which Pius II. would fain have forgotten. 
The culture of Sigismund, he said, had been greatly formed 
by the delightful love-letters which his Holiness had trans- 
planted from Italy to Germany.! Pius II. had to sit with 

1 Pius, in his Commentaries, p. go, gives his account of the matter: 
‘Inter cetera dixerat Gregorius Sigismundum Pii, cum in minoribus 
ageret, fuisse discipulum, qui suas epistolas avide legisset, quarum 
volumen apud se haberet, et aliquz illarum Sigismondo essent scripte ; 
quod verum inveniet, si quis epistolas seculares legerit quas Pius nondum 
sacris initiatus scripsit’. The remark is apologetic, and the letter ad- 
dressed to Sigismund about his mistress (No. 122, ed. 1551) is not one 
which a Pope would care to be reminded of. Voigt (4neas Sylvius, 
ili., 100) quotes from a Munich MS. of Heimburg’s speech: ‘Que 
(noticia) simul cum etate crevit adaucta feliciter fomentum subminis- 
trantibus litteris illis ovatorviis quas ipsa S.V. persona ab Ytalis traduxit in 
Germanos. . . . Dixi, pater beatissime, firmamentum contracte noticie 
(et) amoris accensi prestitisse litteras illas ovatorias,’ etc. He suggests 


that oratorias makes no sense, and is probably a mistake for amatorias ; 
there seems much probability in this correction. 
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a conviction that he was being laughed at, unable with any 
dignity to reply. 

In truth neither Sigismund nor his orator Heimburg was 
friendly disposed towards the Papacy. Sigismund Quarrellof 
had on his hands an ecclesiastical quarrel which S'8* 


mund of 


was destined to give Pius II. a great deal of Austria 
and Car- 


trouble, and which dated ten years back. In 1450 dinal 
Nicolas V. conferred on Nicolas of Cusa, whom 151-1457. 
he had just made Cardinal, the Bishopric of Brixen. Cusa 
was a poor man and needed the means of supporting his 
new dignity ; but the provision of Nicolas V., made without 
waiting for a capitular election, was in direct contravention 
to the Concordat, and was also an infringement of the agree- 
ment made with Frederick III., as Brixen was one of the 
bishoprics to which the Emperor was allowed to appoint 
during his lifetime. The Chapter of Brixen made their 
election, and turned to Sigismund, as Count of the Tyrol, to 
help them to maintain their rights; but the Pope and the 
Emperor were too strong for them. Sigismund did not 
judge it’expedient to prolong the contest, and Cusa was un- 
willingly admitted as Bishop of Brixen in 1451. Cusa was 
for a time employed as Papal legate, in selling to the 
Germans the benefits of the year of Jubilee without giving 
them the trouble of going to Rome, and in stirring up the 
crusading spirit. He was not in earnest with either of 
these tasks, and returned as soon as he could to his own 
diocese, which he proposed to make a model to the rest of 
Germany. 

Cusa was a man of learning—not the learning of the 
Renaissance, but the technical theology of the aU 
schoolroom. Of humble extraction, he had nothing’ Bishop of 
save his talents on which to rely. He had beena ~~” 
follower of Cesarini at Basel, had abandoned with the other 
moderates the Council’s cause, and had made his reputa- 
tion by his learned writings in favour of the Papacy. He 
was an able but narrow-minded man, whose bent was to 
abstractions and technicalities rather than to zeal or states- 
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manship. He did not abandon the reforming ideas he had 
held at Basel, but transferred them from one field to an- 
other. He had striven to reform the Church in its head; 
he was equally bent on reforming it in some of its members. 
A movement such as that expressed at Basel could not 
entirely die out; but it was easily diverted to trivialities. 
If the entire Church system could not be reformed, there 
was at least one part of it to which a mechanical rule might 
be applied. If the ecclesiastical organisation was not to 
be revised, it might at least be more tightly strung and 
reduced to greater uniformity. There was a decided feeling 
that the monastic orders ought to be brought back to a 
straiter observance of their original rule. It was a cry 
which afforded some satisfaction to the technical mind of 
a man like Cusa, who could point to success in this sphere 
as the proper beginning of a conservative reformation within 
~ the Church itself. ; 

So Cusa began a strict visitation of the monasteries with- 
ete in his diocese. If his visitation had only aimed 
reforma- at restoring neglected observances and ceremonies 
tion of 2 3 . 
monas- in the cloisters, it would at least have been harm- 
Bes less. But a rigid visitation of monasteries, in the 
face of a strong opposition, raised many legal questions con- 
cerning the Bishop’s visitatorial power. It was hard to 
define the limits of the spiritualities and the temporalities 
of the monasteries. It was difficult to determine what were 
the powers of the Bishop as visitor, and what were the 
rights of the Count of the Tyrol as protector of the tem- 
poralities of foundations within his dominions. The Bene- 
dictine nuns of Sonnenburg in the Pusterthal resisted the 
Bishop and appealed to Sigismund as protector of their 
monastery. Sigismund was loth to quarrel with Cusa, who 
laid the nuns under an interdict. He mediated with the 
Cardinal; but the Sonnenburg difficulty embittered the 
feelings of both parties and broadened into other and more 
important issues. Cusa turned the formal acuteness of his 
mind to determine the exact rights of the Bishopric of 
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Brixen. He established to his own satisfaction that the 
protectorship over monastic foundations, exercised by the 
Counts of the Tyrol, was granted to them by the Bishop 
of Brixen, together with lands, for which they were vassals 
to the see. The Bishop of Brixen was a prince of the 
Empire, and the Emperor was in things temporal the pro- 
tector of the see; the rights of the Counts of the Tyrol 
depended only on a grant from their Bishop. Sigismund 
naturally asserted that the Bishopric of Brixen was under 
the Counts of the Tyrol, to whom belonged the protectorate 
with all its rights, however much the formal investiture had 
‘been conferred on the Counts by the Bishops. The angry 
feelings on both sides waxed high; but Cusa had only the 
weapons of interdict and excommunication. As he was 
extremely unpopular through his harshness, the national 
sentiment was all on the side of Sigismund, and the ex- 
communications were little heeded. 

Attempts were made to bring about a peace, and Sigis- 
mund invited Cusa to an interview at Wilten in a 
1457. Whether Cusa lost his nerve, or whether breach 

: between 
he deliberately chose to set up a plea for further Cusa and 
proceedings, cannot be determined. But he fled Ran 
from Wilten, declaring that his life was in danger, “°” 
though the evidence which he could afterwards produce for 
his terror was very slight. Still Cusa had the ear of the 
Curia, and Calixtus III. laid Sigismund under an interdict till 
he had satisfied Cusa of his freedom and personal security. 
Sigismund, prompted by Gregory Heimburg, appealed to a 
better-informed Pope, but offered full security to Cusa, and 
declared himself ready to withdraw his appeal if friendly 
overtures were made. Cusa was inflexible, proceeded with 
the interdict, and showed his willingness to use forcible 
means. He forbade the peasants who held under the 
Sonnenburg nuns to pay their dues to the rebellious abbess. 
The convent employed a band of forty men to collect them ; 
whereupon a captain in Cusa’s pay fell upon this luckless 
band and cut it to pieces. 
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Thus matters stood when Calixtus III. died, and both 
piustt. the combatants turned with expectation to his 
mediates successor. Cusa had been an old friend of Eneas, 


between é 
Cusaand and hastened to Rome to lay his case before him. 


rund. Sigismund had been a pupil of A‘neas when he 
ber, 1459. was at Frederick’s Court. Pius II. was in all 
things desirous of peace, and would fain have mediated in 
the quarrel. On setting out for Mantua he left Cardinal 
Cusa as his representative in Rome; but Cusa was after- 
wards summoned to Mantua, that the Pope might try to 
settle matters between him and Sigismund. It was for 
this purpose that Sigismund had come. Pius II. offered 
his services as a mediator ; he did not decide as a judge. 
In the presence of the Cardinals and of the Imperial ambas- 
sadors, he listened to the complaints of both parties. He 
had no desire to favour one rather than the other, and at 
last patched up a temporary reconciliation, on the under- 
standing that the legal question of the relations between 
the Bishop and the Count was to be decided by a process 
within two years, and the other points in dispute were to 
be arranged between the two parties at a Diet to be held 
in Trent. Thus nothing was definitely decided, and Sigis- 
mund departed from Mantua in indignation on November 
29.1 Pius II. had no feeling against Sigismund as to the 
points in dispute; but he had seen enough to know that, 
under Heimburg’s advice, Sigismund was ready to prose- 
cute his cause in a manner most offensive to the Papacy. 
The appeal to a future Council was a relic of the state of 
things which Pius II. hoped to obliterate for ever; it was 
a revolutionary memory which must never be again awak- 
ened in Germany. Pius II. was ready to wait for a while 
and see if Sigismund would pursue a more respectful 
course ; if not, he must at least cut the ground from under 
his feet before he pressed him further. 


} The details of {this long struggle are to be found in Jager, Der Streit 
des Cardinals Nicolas von Cusa mit dem Herzoge Sigmund von Oester- 
veich als Grafen von Tirol. Innsbruck, 1861. Jager has also published 
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If one object of Pius II. was to wage war against the 
Turk, the other was to wipe out of the ecclesi- |. 
astical system all traces of the conciliar movement. nes 
The two objects were, moreover, closely connected. lencaiy 
The Neapolitan question threatened to bring the apes 
Papacy into collision with France, and France might use 
‘its old engine of a Council. If Germany were to be useful 
for the crusade, if the Papal decrees for taming Germany 
were to be effective, the Diets must be prevented from 
throwing hindrances in the way by raising untoward ques- 
tions of the rights of the German Church, clamouring for 
further reform and appealing to future Councils. The ex- 
ample of Sigismund, the machinations of Heimburg, must 
be checked from doing further mischief ; the power of the 
restored Papacy must be fully asserted in the person of one 
who had devoted the best energies of his life to the cause 
of that restoration. It was pardonable that Pius II. should 
wish to put the crown to his life’s work. If the Congress 
of Mantua had not been successful in raising the prestige 
of the Papacy, and showing Europe the unwonted sight of 
a Pope directing the activity of Christendom, it might at 
least be made memorable as the occasion of a firm assertion 
of the Papal authority. Pius II., after Sigismund’s de- 
parture, unfolded his scheme to the Cardinals and prelates 
assembled in Mantua, who all gave their cordial assent. 
A Papal Constitution was accordingly drawn up and pub- 
lished on January 18, 1460, known, from its first words, 
as ‘ Execrabilis et priscis inauditus temporibus’. In it the 
Pope condemns, as an ‘execrable abuse, unheard of in 
former times,’ any appeal to a future Council. It is ridicu- 
lous to appeal to what does not exist and whose future 
existence is indeterminate. Such a custom is only a means 
of escaping just judgment, a cloak for iniquity, and a 
destruction of all discipline. All such appeals are declared 
invalid; any one who makes them is declared zpso facto 


a register of the whole matter in Archiv fiir dsterreichischer Geschichts- 
quellen, Bde. vi., vii. 
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excommunicated, together with all who frame or witness 
any document containing them.1. The Bull was a master- 
stroke on the part of one who well knew the dangers against 
which he had to contend. If Bulls could have established 
the Papal authority, Pius II. would have known how to 
frame them. His precaution was wise; but it failed of 
effect. Both René of Anjou and Sigismund of the Tyrol 
lodged appeals in spite of the Papal denunciation. Yet 
the Bull of Pius II., though not immediately successful, 
worked its way into the ecclesiastical system and became 
one of the pillars on which the Papal authority rested. 

Only one other prince visited Mantua, Albert of Branden- 

burg, whom Pius II. greeted warmly as ‘the Ger- 
Dissolu- ‘ = 
Howchine man Achilles ’, He made the usual protestations 
January Of zeal against the Turks, and received from the 
"948% Dope, on the Festival of the Epiphany, a conse- 
crated sword. But Albert had his own ends to serve; it 
suited his position in Germany to be on good terms with 
the Emperor and Pope. When Albert had gone there was 
nothing more to do at Mantua. On January 14 Pius II. 
declared war against the Turks, and promised indulgences 
to all who took part in it. He issued, also, decrees impos- 
ing a subsidy of a tenth on the clergy and a thirtieth on the 
laity, especially in Italy. Then on January 19, after a speech 
in which he magnified the offers of help which had been 
made, Pius II. enumerated his expectations. It was not all 
that he had hoped for, yet it was a fair show.2 The am- 
bassadors present solemnly renewed their promises. Then 
Pius II. knelt before the altar and chanted some appropriate 
psalms. The Congress was over, and next day the Pope 
left Mantua after a sojourn of eight months. 

The Congress of Mantua could not be called a success, 
yet Pius II. could urge, with some show of truth, that it 


1Pii II. Comm., p. go. Raynaldus, 1460, ro. 

2¢Fatemur non omnia facta sunt que putavimus, sed neque omnia 
pretermissa: neque maxima neque minima sunt que Christiani principes 
promisere,’ was the judgment of Pius II. Ovationes, Mansi, ii., 79. 
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could not be called an entire failure. It was true that the 
Papacy had not gathered round itself the enthusiasm Results of 
of Christendom, and had not drawn the powers of ie.Cor 
Europe from their national jealousies to common Mantua. 
action for the common weal. But at least the Congress 
had shown the sincerity of the Pope’s intentions, and had 
freed him from blame. Pius II. had not disguised from 
himself the difficulties which beset the politics of Europe; 
he had hoped that a little enthusiasm might sweep some of 
them away. He had forgotten that the restored Papacy was 
scarcely in a position to appeal to the enthusiasm of Europe. 
He had forgotten his own antecedents, but others had not. 
He had been too closely connected with the questionable 
intrigues which brought about the Papal restoration to stand 
high in the estimation of Europe. The shifty diplomat was not 
likely to be trusted however cleverly he talked about common 
interests. The appeal of Pius II. awoke no general response. 

Yet the Congress of Mantua had its results. If it had 
not succeeded in raising Europe above its particular in- 
terests, it at least brought those interests clearly to light. 
Pius II. was able to gauge the attitude of France towards 
Naples; he saw that Germany centred round the new 
power of Bohemia, and was able to consider how far he 
could cope with the Bohemian king; he saw in Sigismund 
of the Tyrol the strength of the remnants of the German 
neutrality. Above all things, the Congress of Mantua 
established the system of Italian politics, and gave the Pope 
a commanding influence. Pius II. saw that his interests 
lay in opposite directions. As an Italian power he could 
not satisfy France; as head of the Church he could not 
satisfy Bohemia or pacify Sigismund. With the greatest 
desire for peace at home and war against the Turk, he saw 
the probability of the failure of his crusade before the threats 
of war at home. To pacify Europe he was asked to sacri- 
fice Italy and the Church. It would need all his cleverness 
to avoid this dilemma. In preparation for the difficulties 
which he foresaw, he strengthened the Papal armoury by 
the Bull ‘ Execrabilis’. 
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CHAPTERS VIE. 
PIUS Il. AND THE AFFAIRS OF NAPLES AND GERMANY. 
1460—1461. 


Berore Pius II. left Mantua war had broken out in Naples, 
Civil war @nd events soon made it necessary for the Pope to 
in Naples. decide what part he was prepared to play. Alfonso 
had won the kingdom of Naples by his own sword, and ruled 
~ it with magnificence. His strong hand and statesmanlike 
wisdom had kept in subjection the barons, who had grown 
in power and turbulence during the long period of conflict 
to which the kingdom had become habituated. They had 
accepted Ferrante at first, but soon raised their heads in 
conspiracy against him; for civil war increased their power 
and suited their interests. They had been so long accus- 
tomed to play off one claimant against another that they 
hastened to seize the opportunity which was now offered to 
their spirit of lawlessness. The withdrawal of Piccinino 
from the States of the Church had alienated from Ferrante’s 
side that powerful condottiere general. Headed by the 
Prince of Taranto, the Neapolitan barons plotted against 
Ferrante, and invited René to prosecute his claims on 
Naples. 

René himself had had enough of Neapolitan warfare, and 
ba preferred to lead an artist’s life in Provence. But 
Anjouin his son Jean assumed the title of Duke of Calabria, 
Naples. d ‘ ( 
October, and received promises of help from the King of 
a France, and from Genoa, which was then under 
French influence. Moreover, Jean took possession of twenty- 
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four galleys, which had been built out of the proceeds of the 
Turkish tithe levied on France by Calixtus III., and which 
then lay at Marseilles. On October 4, 1459, Jean set sail from 
Genoa, and appeared before Naples. He landed at Castel- 
lamare, and the barons of Naples one by one flocked to his 
standard. Ferrante was confounded at this almost uni- 
versal treachery, and scarcely knew where to turn. Only 
the coming of the winter saved him from disaster; he shut 
himself up in Naples, and summoned Pius II. and Sforza 
to his aid. The first object of their endeavour was to pre- 
vent the Angevin party from receiving the aid of Jacopo 
Piccinino, who on withdrawing sulkily from the States of 
the Church had sought to enrich himself at the expense of 
Gismondo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini. Gismondo was a 
strange mixture of an unscrupulous condottiere and a muni- 
ficent patron of art and letters. He adorned Rimini, held 
a splendid court, and cast longing eyes on the dominions of 
his neighbour Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino. 
Federigo and Piccinino made common cause against him, 
and at Mantua he had called on the Pope to mediate. Pius 
II. was in too great need of soldiers to refuse his favour 
even to one who, like Gismondo, openly avowed his con- 
tempt for all religion and lived in defiance of all law. Pius 
mediated between Gismondo and his enemies, but sold his 
mediation at a good price. He took into his hands, as 
security for a payment of 60,000 ducats due from Gismondo 
to the King of Naples, Sinigaglia and Fano, which he after- 
wards conferred on his favourite nephew. Piccinino, by this 
mediation of the Pope, saw himself a second time robbed of 
his prey and was more indignant than before against Pius 
II. and Ferrante. The first object of Pius II. and Sforza 
was to prevent Piccinino from making his way from Cesena, 
where he was posted, to Naples. They trusted to Federigo 
of Urbino; while Piccinino was aided by Malatesta, and 
secretly by Borso of Este. 

When Pius II. left Mantua he retraced his steps to Fer- 
rara, where Borso perfidiously offered to treat with Piccinino 
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in his behalf; but Pius II. was not deluded by this offer. 
Pius, He pursued his way to Florence, where he conferred 
and Cosi with Cosimo de’ Medici about the condition of 
Medici, Ttaly, and urged on him the prudence of sup- 
porting Ferrante for the purpose of excluding the French 
from Italy. Florence had always been on the Angevin side 
in Naples, and Cosimo was not convinced. Nor did Pius 
II. succeed in inducing the wary Florentines to accept his 
decree of a tax for the crusade; he might perhaps be per- 
mitted to tax the clergy, but the laity demurred. On January 
31 Pius II. entered Siena, where he took up his abode for 
some time. The archbishopric of the city had just become 
vacant, and Pius II. conferred it on his nephew Francesco 
de’ Todeschini, a youth of the age of twenty-three. 
When the period in the Lenten season arrived at which 
eae creations of Cardinals were usually made, Pius II. 
of Cardi- announced his intention of exercising his power. 
March, On March 5 he summoned the Cardinals to a 
ge consistory ; they agreed to the creation of five new 
Cardinals, on condition that only one should be a nephew. 
‘You will not,’ said Pius II., ‘refuse a sixth whom I will 
name as above all controversy.’ The Cardinals pressed that 
he should be named before they consented. Pius refused, 
and ultimately had his own way. He named Alessandro 
Oliva, General of the Augustinian Order, a man renowned 
for piety and theological learning. The others were the 
Bishops of Reati and Spoleto, men whom Pius II. needed 
for the government of the States of the Church; the nephew 
Francesco, Archbishop of Siena; Niccolo di Fortiguerra, a 
relation of Pius II.’s mother, and Burchard, Provost of 
Salzburg, whose nomination was not announced till other 
Transalpine Cardinals were created. Pius II. was of opinion 
that he had deserved well of Italy for creating five Italian 


1¢ Fa lege adjecta ut nepos unus esset,’ says Pius II., Comm., 98. He 
seems to wish to represent that the Cardinals desired one nephew, as he 
says (99), ‘negavit se promoturum fuisse [nepotem] nisi cardinales multis 
precibus id exegissent’. 
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Cardinals. He was also proud of the fact of having created 
two of his own relatives in the same consistory. It must be 
admitted that his two relatives both proved themselves 
worthy men. Fortiguerra was the chief adviser of the Pope 
in military matters and the nephew Francesco was himself 
raised to a brief tenure of the Papacy in 1503. 

The ecclesiastical festivities consequent on this creation 
were disturbed by the news that Piccinino had roubles 
succeeded in eluding Federigo of Urbino and the i Naples: 
Papal Legate, who were watching him, and by forced 
marches had made his way along the coast into the Abruzzi. 
Men said that both Federigo and the Pope had connived at 
his escape, being glad to see their own territories free from 
the risk of a protracted war.! The arrival of Piccinino was a 
new terror to Ferrante; but Pius IJ. sent him reinforcements 
under his condottiere general Simonetto. 

While awaiting news from Naples Pius II. lingered in 
Siena, which he loved so well, under pretext of his eae 
health. It would seem that, after his long life of life of the 
wandering and exile, Pius returned with deep satis- °°” 
faction to the scenes of his youth, where only he could be 
genuinely happy and content with the simple enjoyments of 
_ country life, which are always dear to a man of real culture. 
Pius feasted his eyes on the lovely landscape which from the 
hills of Siena lay open to his view in all the freshness of 
fine spring weather. He made his health a reason for 
indulging his taste for country life by expeditions to Mace- 
reto and Petrioli in the neighbourhood. The language of 
Pius II. is interesting as showing his manysidedness, his 
keen susceptibility to the pleasures of the eye. ‘The pleasant 
springtime had begun; and round Siena all the valleys 
smiled in their dress of leafage and of flowers, and the crops 
were rising luxuriant in the fields. The view from Siena 
was inexpressibly charming; hills of a merciful height, 
planted with fruit trees and vines, or ploughed for corn, 


1 Simoneta, in Mur., xxi., 709: ‘Quod sibi quisque timeret ne bellum 
in sua finitimorumque ditione renovatum diutius quam vellent duceretur’. 
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overhang pleasant valleys, green with crops and grass, or 
watered with a constant stream. There are, moreover, 
many woods, resonant with the sweet song of birds, and 
every height is crowned by magnificent country houses of 
the citizens. On one side are splendid monasteries peopled 
with holy men, on the other the castellated houses of the 
burghers. The Pope passed with joy through this country, 
and found the baths equally delightful, lying in a valley 
about ten miles from the city. The land is watered by the 
river Mersa, which is full of eels, sweet in flavour though 
small. The valley at its entrance is cultivated, and full of 
castles and villas, but grows wilder as it approaches the 
baths, where it is shut in by a stone bridge of massive 
workmanship, and by cliffs covered thick with trees. The 
hills which circle the valley on the right are clad with ever- 
green ilex, on the left by oak and ash trees. Round the 
~ baths are small lodging-houses. Here the Pope stayed a 
month, and though he bathed twice a day, never neglected 
public business. Two hours before sunset he would go out 
into the meadows by the riverside, and in the greenest spot 
received embassies and petitions. The countrywomen came 
daily, bringing flowers, and strewing them in the way by 
which the Pope went to the bath, content with the reward 
of kissing ‘his foot.’ 

While leading this simple life at Petrioli the Pope was 
Dissolute Scandalised by hearing of the dissolute life of Car- 
geo, dinal Borgia, who already showed the qualities 
Borgia. which were to render him infamous as Alexander 
VI. A story reached the Pope that an entertainment given 
by Borgia was the talk of Siena. The Cardinal had invited 
some Sienese ladies to a garden, from which their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers were carefully excluded; for five 
hours the Cardinal and his attendants had engaged in dances 
of questionable.decorum.? Pius II. wrote him a letter of 


1 Pit II. Comment., 101. 


?* Saltatum est, ut accepimus, cum omni licentia; nullis illecebris 
amatoriis parsum.’—Raynaldus, 1460, No. 31. 
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severe yet friendly remonstrance. ‘If we were to say only 
that this conduct displeases us, we should be wrong. It 
displeases us more than we can say; for the clerical order 
and our ministry is brought into disrepute, and we seem 
to have been enriched and magnified, not for righteousness 
of life, but for an occasion to licentiousness. Hence the 
contempt of kings, hence the daily scoffs of the laity, hence 
blame on our own life when we wish to blame others. The 
Vicar of Christ, who is believed to permit such things, falls 
into the same contempt. Remember your various offices 
and dignities. We leave it for yourself to judge if it befits 
your station to toy with girls, to pelt them with fruits, to 
hand to her you favour the cup which you have sipped, to 
look with delight on every kind of pleasure, and to shut out 
husbands that you may do this with greater freedom. Think 
of the scandal you bring on us and on your uncle, Calixtus 
III. If you excuse yourself on the ground of youth, you are 
old enough (Borgia was twenty-nine) to understand the 
responsibility of your position. A Cardinal ought to be 
irreproachable, an example of conduct, good not only for the 
souls but for the eyes of all men. We are indignant if 
princes do not obey us; but we bring their blows upon 


. ourselves by making vile the authority of the Church. Let 


your prudence, therefore, check this vain conduct; if it 
occurs again we shall be driven to show that it is against 
our will, and our rebuke must needs put you to open shame. 
We have always loved you, and regarded you as a model of 
gravity and decorum: it is for you to re-establish our good 
opinion. Your age, which gives hopes of reformation, is the 
cause why we admonish you as a father.’ 

On his return to Siena in June Pius II. soon had graver 


‘matter of disquietude than the delinquencies of angevin 


Cardinal Borgia. News reached him that on July gctory at. 


7 Ferrante of Naples had been repulsed in an July; 1460: 
attempt to storm the city of Sarno, into which Jean of 
Anjou and the Prince of Taranto had retired; the Pope's 
general, Simonetto, had been killed, and many horses and 
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men had fallen into the enemies’ hands. Stirred to activity 
by the news, Piccinino, in the Abruzzi, attacked and de- 
feated, after a stubborn battle, Alessandro Sforza and 
Federigo of Urbino. These battles, according to the 
custom of Italian warfare, were neither bloody nor decisive. 
The Prince of Taranto would not let Jean of Anjou pursue 
his victory by an attack on Naples, but led him into Cam- 
pania, where he spent the summer in sieges of insignificant 
places. Still, the loss of these battles required additional 
men and money from Sforza and the Pope, and for a 
moment Pius II. began to waver. The French party in 
the Curia did not hesitate to show its joy at the Angevin 
successes ; it even went so far as to light bonfires in Siena 
and insult members of the Pope’s:household. But Sforza 
was well versed in Italian warfare, and knew that the ulti- 
mate success lay with him who held out longest. He was 
“more than ever convinced that his own security lay in 
keeping the French out of Italy, and he managed to inspire 
the Pope with greater confidence.! So Pius II. put on a 
bold front to the Angevin envoys, who requested him to 
recognise René, or, at least, declare himself neutral. He 
took his stand on the peace of Lodi, declared that he was 
only recognising the existing state of affairs, expressed his 
willingness to decide the question of right if René submitted 
it to his legal cognisance, and complained of René for dis- 
turbing by violence the peace which was so necessary for a 
crusade. Finally, he warned René against persisting in an 
appeal to a future Council, lest he incurred the penalties of 
the decree recently issued at Mantua.? Pius II., however, 
used Ferrante’s distress as a means of obtaining grants for 
his own family. The town of Castiglione della Pescaia and 
the island of Giglio were given to Andrea, the Pope’s 

1 Pius in his Comm., 106, represents himself as heroic and patriotic in 
this extremity; but Simoneta (Mur., xxi., 713) calls him ‘ exterritum 
auxiliique incertum,’ and Pius wrote to Federigo of Urbino bidding him 
not risk another battle, ‘quod status noster facile pati posset’. Raynal- 
dus, 1460, No. 63. 

2 In Mansi, Orationes, ii., 158. Mansi wrongly dates it 1462. 
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nephew—not, as the Pope explains, for his own good, but 
for the good of the country, whose coast could now be made 
secure.! 

The pleasant sojourn of Pius II. at Siena was brought 
to an end by bad news from Rome, where the 
Pope’s absence was the signal for disorder. Car- Rene 
dinal Cusa, who had been left in charge of the city, “ 
soon left Rome for Mantua, and thence went to Brixen. 
The Sienese senator, whom Pius had put in office, was not 
strong enough to rule the turbulent city. The spirit which 
had been kindled by Stefano Porcaro still burned in the 
hearts of some of the Roman youth, but showed itself in 
a desire for licence rather than for liberty. A band of three 
hundred youths, many of respectable families, enrolled them- 
selves under Tiburzio and Valeriano, the two sons of Angelo 
de’ Maso, who had been executed for his share in Porcaro’s 
plot. They levied blackmail on the citizens, committed 
outrages with impunity, and filled the city with alarm. The 
governor, afraid of a rebellion if he called the citizens to 
arms, judged it prudent to withdraw from his palace in the 
Campo dei Fiori to the more secure shelter of the Vatican. 
This open show of incompetence emboldened the rioters, 
‘till at last one of them, who went by the appropriate nick- 
name of Inamorato, seized and carried off a girl on her way 
to her wedding. The magistrates, driven to action, im- 
prisoned Inamorato; his comrades captured one of the 
senator's household in return, and entrenched themselves 
in the Pantheon, where they obtained supplies by raids on 
the neighbouring houses, till at last, after nine days, the 
magistrates, fearing the end of such confusion, negotiated 
an exchange of prisoners, and Inamorato went free. The 
rioters in the city were supported by the barons of the 
Campagna, the Colonna, the Savelli, and Everso of Anguil- 
lara.: The governor was afraid that, if he took strong 
measures against Roman citizens, he would not be supported 


1 Comm., 108. 
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by the citizens themselves, and might give occasion to an 
invasion from without. The Pope’s nephew, Antonio, on 
his way to Naples, made an attempt to capture some of 
the rioters, but they retreated into the palace of Cardinal 
Capranica, and Antonio was afraid to commence a siege. 
Tiburzio ruled Rome asa king, and did as he chose in all 
things. At last the chief citizens warned him that they 
could no longer endure this anarchy, and begged him to 
depart peaceably from the city. Tiburzio graciously con- 
sented, knowing that he could return when he pleased. He 
was escorted to the gates by the magistrates, as though he 
were some mighty prince, and the people thronged to 
witness his departure. Soon after this a band of rioters 
broke into the nunnery of S. Agnese, violated the nuns, and 
plundered the sacred vessels. 

Pius II. was not to be moved from his pleasant quarters 
in Siena by these disorders so long as they only affected 
the citizens of Rome. It became a different thing when 
they threatened to imperil the States of the Church. Picci- 
nino thought the opportunity favourable for an inroad into 
the Roman territory, and marched to Rieti; he was joined 
by the Colonna and Savelli, and plundered far and wide. 
At the same time a messenger between the Colonna and 
the Prince of Taranto was seized in Rome, and confessed 
that he was negotiating a scheme for seizing Rome in the 
interests of Jean.of Anjou, the Roman barons, and Tiburzio. 
Pius II. wrote for help in great agitation to Francesco 
Sforza, who testily exclaimed that his alliance with the 
Pope gave him more trouble than all his enemies.! How- 
ever, he wrote to the Pope exhorting him to return to Rome, 
and all would still be well. 

On September ro Pius II. left Siena with tears at the 
Rem of thought that he might never revisit it. He jour- 
Pine I neyed over Orvieto to Viterbo, where envoys from 
October 7, Rome greeted him. ‘The Pope, in his reply, dwelt 
=. on his unwillingness to leave Rome, and his regret 


1 Simoneta, p. 717. 
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that his health had prevented him from returning sooner ; 
he grieved over the disturbances during his absence, and 
praised the Romans for their loyalty. ‘What city,’ he 
continued, ‘is freer than Rome? You pay no taxes, you 
sell your wine and corn at what price you choose, you fill 
the most honourable magistracies, and your houses bring 
you in good rents. Who also is your ruler? Is it count 
or marquis, duke, king, or emperor? Greater still is he 
whom you obey—the Roman Pontiff, successor of S. Peter, 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, whose feet all men desire to kiss. 
You show your wisdom in reverencing such a lord; for he 
enriches you and brings you the world’s wealth; you feed 
the Roman Curia, and it feeds you and brings you gold 
from every land.’ They were fine words, but poor comfort 
for the absence of government from which Rome during 
the last year had been suffering. 

As Piccinino was threatening Rome, many of the Car- 
dinals counselled that they should go no farther; but Pius 
II. proceeded, though he found scanty preparations made 
for his entertainment, and could only get rustic fare. When 
the governor and senator advanced to meet him, they found 
the Pope reclining beside a well, and trying by an early 
dinner to eke out the scanty supper of the previous night. 
Six miles from Rome he was greeted by the Conservators 
with a band of Roman youths, who had come to carry his 
litter. Many advised him to beware of these youths, who 
had belonged to the Tiburtian band. ‘I will walk on the 
asp and the basilisk,’ said Pius II. with a smile, ‘and will 
trample on the lion and dragon.’ The rebels carried him 
safely, and on October 7 Pius II. entered his capital. 

The conspirators still continued their plots; but their 
rashness proved their ruin. One of them, Bonanno  sguppres- 


Specchio, entered the city secretly, and was there {onof the 


joined by Valeriano and others. An informer ‘volt 
warned the Pope, and an ambush was laid for 3% 146. 
them in the Colosseum, where Bonanno was taken prisoner, 


though Valeriano and the others escaped. ‘Tiburzio heard 
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of this at Palombaria, a castle of the Savelli, near Tivoli, 
where he had his head-quarters. Thinking that his brother 
also was a prisoner, he hurried to Rome to the rescue with 
a band of only fourteen men. He raised the cry of ‘ Liberty,’ 
and called on the citizens to rise. ‘It is too late,’ was the 
general answer. The Papal body-guard advanced against 
the rebels, who fled outside the city and hid in the brush- 
wood. They were hunted by dogs, and were trapped like 
pheasants among the grass.!_ Tiburzio, with his hands tied 
behind his back, was led into the city, surrounded by a 
crowd, who mocked the king, the tribune, the restorer of 
ancient liberty. Tiburzio only asked for speedy death, and 
the Pope interfered to prevent him from being tortured. On 
October 31 Tiburzio, Bonanno, and six others were hanged 
in the Capitol. In the following March eleven others of his 
confederates shared the same fate. 

The Roman plot thus ended in entire failure; but Pius 
neat II. was helpless to reduce the rebellious barons or 
and Picci- free himself from Piccinino at Rieti. He had 
nino. x4 brought with him to Rome only a small band of 
horsemen, and had no troops save those in Naples. He 
wrote in distress to Sforza, even to Florence, for aid ;? but 
Florence saw no reason to interfere, and Sforza was not 
sorry to give his troublesome ally a lesson, as Pius II. had 
just given another instance of his readiness to take advantage 
of Ferrante. Terracina, which Pius II. had granted to 
Ferrante for ten years, had been taken by the Angevins ; 
but the people unwillingly endured the French yoke, and 
called for the protection of the Papal troops. The Pope’s 
nephew Antonio became master of the city; and the Pope, 
instead of restoring it to Ferrante, conferred it on Antonio, to 
the great wrath of Ferrante and the Duke of Milan. Still 
they could not entirely abandon their ally; and during the 
winter the troops of Sforza and Federigo of Urbino, feebly 


1 Obvolutis sub herba capitibus in morem fasaniarum avium com- 
perti per pedes abstracti sunt.’—Pii II. Comment., 119. 


? Raynaldus, 1460, Nos. 70, 71. 
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aided by Antonio Piccolomini, forced Piccinino to quit the 
Papal States, and reduced the Savelli to submit. Pius II., 
like most of his successors, trusted not so much to any 
definite organisation or government to keep peace and order 
in his own dominions, as to foreign help rendered on grounds 
of political necessity. He spent the winter in restoring 
order in Rome, haranguing the Romans on the advantage 
of the Papal Government, and receiving complaints against 
Gismondo Malatesta, which he appointed Cardinal Cusa as 
his commissioner to investigate. 

In the spring of 1461 Ferrante showed great activity in 
recovering the castles near Naples, and some of the Rising of 


barons who had joined the Angevin side began to aati 


return to his allegiance. These signs of a reaction oe 
in his favour made him more anxious to hold his "4. 
party together. He promised the Pope to confer on the 
nephew Antonio the hand of his illegitimate daughter Maria 
and the Duchy of Amalfi. Antonio at the head of the Papal 
forces went to justify these promises in the field, but was 
not very successful. The decision of the Neapolitan war 
was suddenly transferred from Naples to Genoa, where an 
attack of the exiled party of the Adorni and Fregosi on 
‘March to succeeded in raising the city on their side and 
drove the French into the citadel. Charles VII. of France 
at once sent reinforcements to their succour, and René of 
Anjou set out himself for Genoa. But the Genoese, sup- 
‘ported by Sforza, fell upon the French troops and nearly 
annihilated them. René, unfortunate as ever, had to with- 
draw hastily to Marseilles. The French garrison in the 
castle was driven to surrender. Genoa was again free from 
French influence ; the Angevin party in Naples saw itself 
cut off from supplies, and deprived of its chief support. In 
Naples itself nothing of moment was done, save that the 
brave Albanian leader, Scanderbeg, brought to the aid of 
Ferrante a troop of 800 horse, who distinguished themselves 
by a few plundering raids, and then departed to the worthier 
task of defending their own land against the Turk. 
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Pius II. meanwhile saw his home troubles disappearing. 
Pius at Rome was quiet; Piccinino had gone: the re- 


fae bellious barons were reduced: his nephew Antonio 
ek: was prospering in Naples. In June, 1461, the 


Pope gratified his love for Siena and his desire to exercise 
his oratory by canonising Catherine of Siena, the Bull of 
whose canonisation he tells us that he dictated himself. 
Anxious to escape the summer heat in Rome, he departed 
early in July for Tivoli, under the escort of Federigo of 
Urbino, with ten squadrons of horse. ‘The Pope was 
pleased with the flash of arms, the trappings of men and 
horses, as the sun gleamed on shields, breast-plates, nodding 
plumes, and forests of lances. The youths galloped on all 
sides, and made their horses move in circles; they brandished 
their swords, levelled their spears, and engaged in mimic 
contests. Federigo, who was a well-read man, asked the 
Pope if the great heroes of antiquity had been armed like 
men of our day. The Pope answered that in Homer and 
Virgil mention was made of every arm now in use, and 
many that were used no longer. So they fell talking about 
the Trojan war, which Federigo wished to make little of; 
while the Pope asserted that it must have been great to 
leave such a memory behind. Then they talked about Asia 
Minor, and were not quite agreed about its boundaries. So 
the Pope afterwards used a little leisure at Tivoli to write 
a description of Asia Minor from Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Q. 
Curtius, Solinus, and Pomponius Mela, and other ancient 
writers.’! So ready was Pius II. to receive pleasure from 
outward impressions, so active was his mind to turn with 
unabated freshness to a new topic of interest. In Tivoli 
Pius II. began the rebuilding of the citadel, so as to have a 
strong fortress of defence for the Papal territory, and busied 
himself in the reorganisation of the monastery, from which 
he ejected the Conventuals and established Observants in 
their stead. 


1PiuII. Comm., 136. 
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Eighteen months had now passed since the end of the 
Congress of Mantua, and nothing had been done in i 
the matter of a crusade. The Neapolitan war had Diets in 
absorbed all the forces of the Pope and all the Seo" 
military resources of Italy; nor was Germany more “*°™ 
free from political complications. Bessarion, in spite of the 
infirmities of age, hastened from Mantua in the winter storms 
to be present at the Diet of Nurnberg on March 2, 1460. Few 
princes appeared, and they paid no heed to Bessarion ; for 
attention was all directed to the war which was imminent be- 
tween Albert of Brandenburg, the friend of the Pope and Em- 
peror, and Lewis of Bavaria, the leader of the opposition to 
the Emperor. Soon the war broke out and ended in the rapid 
discomfiture of Albert, who was obliged to surrender all that 
his opponent claimed. The Emperor suffered by this defeat 
of his chief partisan, and became more powerless than ever. 
Bessarion sorrowfully went to Vienna to hold there the 
second Diet, which had been resolved at Mantua. Not till 
the middle of September did the Diet meet; and then none 
of the princes appeared in person. In vain Bessarion 
reminded their representatives of the promises made at 
Mantua; in vain he asked them to agree to the levying of 
a tenthin Germany. They answered with many protesta- 
tions of zeal, but said that they had no powers to do any- 
thing definite. The Germans were lukewarm, and Bessarion 
was not the man to conciliate them. In vain he employed 
his eloquence; his words seemed only to be twice-told tales.! 
The only means that Pius II. could devise for kindling the 
zeal of Germany was to offer the title of general of the 
crusading army to the Pfalzgraf Frederick, the military 
leader of the dominant party. Frederick refused the proffered 
honour, and Bessarion, early in 1461, left Germany, vexed 
and dispirited. 

Yet the Pope was not entirely free from blame for the 
dissensions of Germany. There, as in Italy, the require- 


1 Pii IT. Comm., 126: ‘ Verba ejus quasi fabulas exceperunt’. 
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ments of ecclesiastical politics were a disturbing cause. 
Further Pius II. could not unreservedly put himself at the 
quarrel of head of a united Christendom, because the needs 


Cusa and 
Sigismund of the Papal policy led him to take a part in 


oad creating internal dissensions. The quarrel between 
Cardinal Cusa and Sigismund of the Tyrol had only been 
patched up at Mantua, and broke out afresh immediately 
upon Cusa’s departure to his bishopric. Neither party had 
any confidence in the legal termination of their disputes. 
Hostilities were carried on by both alike. At length Sigis- 
mund determined on making a bold stroke. In April, 1460, 
Cusa was at Bruneck negotiating with Sigismund, display- 
ing his usual obstinacy, and threatening to betake himself 
again to the Pope. Sigismund sent him a formal defiance, 
as did also most of the vassals of the Church of Brixen. 
Gathering his forces, Sigismund closed round Bruneck, and 
Cusa found himself a prisoner in his hands. He granted all 
that Sigismund demanded, with the intention of protesting 
that it was extorted by violence. As soon as he could 
escape he fled to the Pope at Siena and clamoured for aid. 
Pius II. would willingly have escaped a conflict; but he 
could not overlook violence offered to a Cardinal, and behind 
Sigismund stood the hated Gregory Heimburg, the repre- 
sentative of the German opposition to the Papacy. The 
Pope issued an admonition to Sigismund, in which he 
declared that his criminality was proved by its notoriety, 
and had involved him in the penalty of excommunication : 
he was willing, however, to hear him personally, and 
summoned him to a consistory to be held on August 4. 
Sigismund in reply assumed that the Pope was ignorant of 
Cusa’s encroachments on the rights of the Count of the 
Tyrol, which had made his capture at Bruneck a necessary 
step. He detailed his grievances, and appealed to a better 
instructed Pope. Sigismund’s attitude was conciliatory, 
but decided; he stood on the ground of the conciliar move- 
ment against the arbitrary action of an individual Pope, 
and by so doing interposed a technical objection against the 
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validity of the coming sentence, while he still left the dispute 
open to friendly settlement. 

But Cusa would be satisfied with nothing but uncon- 
ditional submission to his demands, and the Pope pis 11. 
was determined to do away with every trace of the gimatens 
conciliar heresy. The Emperor also was glad to mundwith 


Page , ; excommu- 
see Sigismund in trouble, as he had shown himself. nication. 


a dangerous neighbour. Accordingly, when August r400. 
4 arrived, and Dr. Blumenau, as Sigismund’s proctor, handed 
in the appeal, the Pope’s wrath broke out against him. He 
was seized and imprisoned as a heretic for drawing up and 
presenting an appeal contrary to the Bull ‘ Execrabilis’. 
Blumenau escaped, and fled in terror across the Alps to his 
master. On August 8 the Pope declared that the penalty 
of excommunication had been incurred by Sigismund, all 
who had joined with him in defying Cusa, all who had been 
hostile to Cusa, and especially the inhabitants of Bruneck. 
He followed this by declaring the dominions of Sigismund 
under an interdict and took the see of Brixen under the 
Papal protection till its bishop could return. 

Sigismund was prepared for this, and knew that excom- 
munication and interdict had little force when _di- 


s 7 Sigis- 
rected against an entire people. The men of the mund’s 
5 protes 
Tyrol gathered round their Count, and so long as against 
e Pope. 


they stood by him he had little to fear. On August August, 
13 Heimburg drew up for Sigismund a second 
appeal, in which he said that, as all human judgment might 
err, the remedy of appeals had been devised by our fore- 
fathers as a help for the oppressed. As the Pope’s conduct 
showed that his ears were closed to justice, it was useless to 
appeal to him when better instructed: ‘ We appeal, there- 
fore, to a future Pope, who may revise the doings of his 
predecessor; further, to a General Council, to be held in 
accordance with the decrees of Constance and Basel. Nor 
is this appeal a subterfuge, as we do not wish to avoid the 
course of natural justice. As the Pope has rendered himself 
notoriously suspected, we will accept any impartial judge 
VOL. Ill. 17 
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whom he may name; we do not refuse his sentence as 
president of a General Council. If this be denied us, we 
appeal further to the whole people of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; we appeal to all who love justice and favour in- 
nocency. If this be denied us, we call God to witness that 
it is not our fault that justice is not done, and that we are 
oppressed.’! This spirited document was meant for general 
publication; it was addressed directly to the public opinion 
of Christendom, and was fixed on the church doors even of 
Florence and Siena. 

A war of writings now began. Pius justified himself and 
Writings denounced Sigismund in letters addressed to all 
eis Christian people. Cusa attacked the life and char- 
burg. acter of Sigismund. Heimburg, in moderate lan- 
guage, but with many cutting references to the early life 
of the Pope, detailed the grievances of his master. So 
indignant was the Pope against Heimburg that he did not 
scruple to write to the magistrates of Niirnberg and Wiirz- 
burg, ordering them to seize Heimburg’s goods which were 
in their cities, and bidding them no longer harbour one 
whom he called a ‘child of the devil, the father of lies’.? 
Not content with this, the Pope called on all the powers of 
Germany to seize Heimburg, wherever he might be, and 
hand him over to the judgment of the Church. 

Heimburg’s reply breathed the scornful honesty which 
characterised his entire life. He is a noticeable figure in 
the history of these times as the representative of German 
as opposed to Italian culture, as the determined opponent of 
the subtilty by which AZneas Sylvius had won back Ger- 
many for the Papacy, as the resolute supporter of ecclesi- 
astical reform for his country. The personal antipathy of 
the two men lent a zest to the struggle between Heimburg 


1 This remarkable document is given in Goldast, Monarchia, ii., 1587, 
and in Freher, Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores (ed. Struvius), ii., 201. 
>< Quidam ex patre diabolo mendaciorum natus, Gregorius de Heim- 
. en : : 
burg,’ in Goldast, Monarchia, ii., 1591; also in Ebendorffer, ‘ Chronicon 


Austriacum,’ in Pez, Rey. Aust. Scriptores, ii., 930, where also is Heim- 
burg’s answer. 
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and the Pope; and Heimburg never forgot in the Vicar of 
Christ the shifty secretary of Frederick III. The dignity 
of the Pope would not allow him to answer Heimburg’s 
personal thrusts; but he keenly felt that the laugh was 
turned against him by Heimburg’s dexterous references to 
his past career. The answer of Heimburg to the Pope’s 
proceedings against himself is the most powerful statement 
of the position of the German reformers in that day. 

He begins by complaining that the Pope has condemned 
him unheard, unsummoned, by his own arbitrary power. 
He has given no grounds, except that Christ set S. Peter 
as ruler over His Church, and therefore that rebellion against 
the successor of S. Peter is heresy. But Christ gave com- 
mandment to all the Apostles to teach all nations; and the 
successors of the Apostles as a body are General Councils 
which ought, from time to time, to revise the actions of the 
Pope and correct his errors. The superstition which Pius 
Il. is trying to set up, that the Pope is greater than a 
Council, must be overthrown. The Pope appeals to the 
Congress of Mantua in support of his decree; but that Con- 
gress was not a Council, but an assembly of ambassadors. 
The decree was made by the Pope and Cardinals simply 
that they might pillage Germany under the pretext of a 
crusade, and might not be hindered by any threat of a 
Council. ‘A Council, the fostering mother of liberty, the 
Pope shudders at as though it were an offspring of unlaw- 
ful passion; by a monstrous decree he condemned it before 
its birth, and by his condemnation justified. His prohibition 
showed his fear; his condemnation has given life to what 
was almost obscured by long silence. He would have been 
more prudent if he had imitated Solon, who, when asked 
why he had enacted no special penalty against parricide, 
answered, ‘‘ Lest by forbidding I might suggest”. Where- 
fore, prelates of Germany, hold to this point of the Council 
as the strongest fortress of your freedom. If the Pope suc- 
ceed in carrying it, he will tax you at his pleasure, will take 
your money for a crusade, and send it to Ferrante of Naples. 
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For the Pope is fond of bastards; for that reason he calls 
Heimburg “a child of the devil,” because he was born in 
lawful wedlock. He calls Heimburg also greedy, turbulent, 
lying. If he strove with blessings, he would be answered ; 
as he strives with curses, he must find another to reply. I 
am not such a one. My goods are less than my deserts; I 
have done more work than I have received pay; I have 
always loved liberty more than flattery. These are no signs 
of greed. Let the Pope consider his own past and the life 
he once led. 

‘I leave these personal matters and go back to the Pope’s 
decree. Ifthe whole body of the Apostles was above Peter, 
a Council is above the Pope. If an appeal can be made to 
the Pope during a vacancy, it can be made to a Council 
which is not summoned; for the power of the Church, like 
the Church itself, never dies. By forbidding such an appeal 
the Pope treats us like slaves, and wishes to take for his 
own pleasures all that we and our ancestors have gained 
by our honest labour. The Pope calls me a chatterer—the 
Pope, who is himself more talkative than a magpie. I own 
I have given some attention to the windiness of words, but 
I have never for that neglected the study of civil and canon 
law ; the Pope has never even smelt at them, but has con- 
tented himself with sheer verbosity. I profess myself a 
member of the lawyer tribe; the Pope is one of those who 
think that everything can be managed by the force and arti- 
fice of a rhetorician. If the Pope excommunicates me for 
talking, who deserves the penalty more than himself, who 
has no merit save wordiness? The Pope declares me guilty 
of treason; he is using a flynet to catch an eagle! He calls 
me a heretic because I say a Council is above the Pope; I 
call him a heretic because he says that the Pope is above a 
Council. He orders my goods to be confiscated; I trust 
that I live amongst those who count my services as of more 


1 Heimburg makes a pun here which is untranslatable: ‘ Irretiat ipse 
Reatinos suos, aut eos, quos servili metu constrictos habet; mecum erit 
(Deoduce) libertas Diogenis et Catonis’. 
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value than any gain they could expect from my possessions. 
He says that they who seize my goods will do a service to 
the Catholic Church ; such a statement would be ridiculous 
if we had not seen at Mantua the Pope’s folly when he, 
with a flow of words, praised adultery and illegitimacy. 

‘So much for the Pope’s charges. Yet all men may 
appeal from an inferior to a superior tribunal. Like the 
woman who appealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
I appeal from the Pope angry to the Pope appeased, from 
the tropical orator to the same man when his fit of wind is 
over, when he has sent away the Muses and has turned to 
the canon law. In the second place, I appeal to him, if he 
will bind himself to judge according to the decision of a 
good man. In the third place, I appeal to any man above 
suspicion to whom the Pope may choose to delegate the 
matter. In the fourth place, I submit myself to the judg- 
ment of the Pope, if he will remove all cause for suspicion. 
Finally, if the Pope contemn all these, nothing remains save 
to appeal to the Universal Church, as men of old appealed 
from the Senate to the Roman people. Let not the Pope 
object that the Church is not assembled; that is not my 
fault, but his.’ 

This answer of Heimburg’s was largely circulated through- 
out Europe, and Pius II. keenly felt its bitter sar- Contro- 
casm. By his attack on Heimburg the Pope had yetsy wi"? 
made a serious mistake: he had given a private burs: 
person an opportunity of making an onslaught on personal 
grounds upon the Papacy. So long as Heimburg was 
writing in Sigismund’s name, he could only speak on general 
grounds of ecclesiastical grievances. By attempting to crush 
a private person, Pius II. exposed himself to the indignity 
of a private attack, which it was beneath his lofty position 
to answer or even to recognise. One of his friends in the 
Curia, Teodoro de’ Lelli, Bishop of Feltre, answered in the 
Pope’s behalf, and asserted in the strongest terms the prin- 
ciples of the restored Papacy—the necessity of a Papal mon- 
archy over the Church, the divine institution of the rights 
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of S. Peter and his successors. He paid back the sneers ot 
Heimburg with the contemptuous vituperation which the 
language of ecclesiastical controversy has always bestowed 
on one who can be branded with the name of heretic.!. This 
only gave Heimburg an opportunity of returning to the 
charge. ‘Like a Molossian hound,’ he said, ‘I will track 
my prey even through the snow.’ He scoffed at Lelli as the 
Pope’s stalking-horse, content to put his vanities into shape 
and bear blows on his behalf. The Pope himself will do 
nothing. ‘If you were to put before him the library of 
Ptolemy you would not call him away from his care for 
Corsignano and the Piccolomini. But if your other follies, 
Lelli, turn out as well as this you will get your reward, and 
your crown will soon be red with a Cardinal’s hat.’ He hit 
Cusa, calling him ‘a hard and rigid man, stern, ungenial, 
_ inexorable, vehement in stirring up others, keen in discover- 
ing those who can help him or hurt his adversary, with no 
wisdom to help himself, and no restraint over his passion’. 
He next considered the proceedings of the Congress of Man- 
tua, whither he went himself to test the Pope’s sincerity. 
‘I laid before him and the Cardinals obvious considerations 
of the difficulties in the way of a crusade. I urged that it 
must be a decided success, or it would do more harm than 
good. I showed that agreement amongst the soldiers was 
necessary for success, and pleaded that the establishment of 
peace between the Emperor and the King of Hungary was 
the first step to be taken. I spoke to the dead; I told my 
story to the deaf. All the juice of the Jubilee was exhausted, 
and the Pope and Cardinals were seeking something on 
which to fasten like leeches. You, Cardinal Cusa, answered 
my arguments for prudence by saying, ‘ Let us lay all this 
aside, and put our trust only in God,’’—which was the same 
as saying that rashness and not wisdom ought to direct 
affairs. This is the heresy of Gregory Heimburg,—his con- 


1 The pamphlet of Lelli and Heimburg’s answer are given in Goldast, 
Monarchia, 1595, and in Freher, ii., 228. The greater part of both is 
taken up with technical arguments for and against the Papal supremacy. 
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stancy in resisting the Pope’s avarice, his persistency in 
giving wise advice. This is his sacrilege,—his plea for 
liberty, his support of the oppressed, his defence of General 
Councils, which the Mantuan decree aimed at overthrowing. 
This is his treason: he disturbed the Papal plot for taming 
Germany.’ The defence of Lelli had only given Heimburg 
a chance of going further in his attack upon the whole 
policy of the Pope. 

Pius IJ. no doubt had been led by Cusa to think that a 
little determination on his part would raise the eae 
Tyrol in rebellion against Sigismund, and would of Sigis- 
bring upon him many foreign foes. The Pope was Pe a 
careful in his interdicts to save all the rights of the — 
House of Austria: neither the Emperor nor his brother 
Albert was to be injured, and might, if they chose, seize the 
Tyrol for themselves. But no one stirred against Sigis- 
mund. ‘The Pope vainly tried to incite the Swiss ; but they 
preferred to use the opportunity to make a peace which 
satisfied their own interests. The Pope appealed on all 
sides for some one to punish Sigismund; but even his ally 
the Duke of Milan refused to move, and would not allow 
the excommunication to be published in his dominions. 
‘In this state of things Pius II. felt himself bound, at least, 
to do something ; and, by way of opening up a new stage 
in the proceedings, which might possibly lead to new ne- 
gotiations, he issued on January 23, 1461, a citation to 
Sigismund and his associates to appear within sixty days 
and answer to a charge of heresy. The citation called 
Sigismund ‘a principal limb of Satan,’ declared him sus- 
pected of the heresy which is above all other heresies, of 
not believing the article of the Creed, ‘I believe in one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ seeing that he refused 
to heed the censures of the Pope, who was the head of that 
Church.! Probably the Pope thought that by transferring 
the matter to a doctrinal ground he might open a way to 
reconciliation. ; 


11—n Freher, ii., 191. 
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But Sigismund and Heimburg remained true to their 
Further policy of appeal, and answered by renewing it. 
epealof The Pope summoned Sigismund for despising his 
mune censures—he did not recognise the validity of those 
censures. The Pope summoned Sigismund’s adherents to 
Rome, more than 100,000 men; who was to nurse the 
children and look after the country in their absence? Did 
he wish to drive a whole people into banishment? What 
had rustics to do with disputes about the Creed, which was 
the business of theologians? Sigismund believed in the 
Church of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Nicene Creed ; 
but the Creed did not ask him to believe in the Church in 
the same way as he believed in the persons of the Trinity. 
He could not say anything about the obedience required by 
the Pope and Cusa, lest he should be called to worship a 
creature instead of the Creator.1 He renewed his appeal to 
a future Council, which the Pope, contrary to the decrees 
of Constance, was striving to bind and fetter. The Pope 
took no notice of this appeal, but in the greater excom- 
munication, issued on Maundy Thursday, Sigismund and 
Heimburg appeared in the same class as Wyclifites, Pirates, 
and Saracens. 

As the next step in the controversy, Cardinal Cusa wrote 
an anonymous pamphlet, with the object of separating 
Sigismund from Heimburg. He besought Sigismund to 
return to the Christian faith and shake off the man who 
had so long misled him. MHeimburg retorted, and at once 
exposed his anonymous foe. ‘Crab, Cusa, Nicolas,’ he 
began, playing on Cusa’s family name of Krebs, ‘ who call 
yourself Cardinal of Brixen, why do you not come openly 
into the lists?’ In this strain he answered Cusa’s state- 
ments one by one, and repeated his own arguments.? It 


1* Jam satis respondimus nos credere unam sanctam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam Ecclesiam; non autem in illam, ne latriam soli Deo debitam 
creature et facture impendamus.’—Freher, 195. He draws a difference 
between ‘ Credo in ecclesiam’ and ‘ Credo ecclesiam’. 

?In Goldast, Monarchia, ii., 1624. Freher, ii., 255. 
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was clear that Heimburg was a dangerous controversialist, 
and that he and Sigismund stood firm in their position. 

Nor was the quarrel with Sigismund the only one in 
which Pius II. was engaged in Germany. In trite 
1459 the Archbishop of Mainz died, and there were 420ut the 
two candidates for the vacant office, Diether of bishopric 
Isenburg and Adolf of Nassau; each had three 1459-6. 
votes in the Chapter, and the seventh vote, which decided 
the election, was said to have been secured by bribery in 
favour of Diether. When the representative of Diether 
sought the pallium from the Pope in Mantua, Pius II. 
wished to use the opportunity. First he required that 
Diether should assent to the levy of a Turkish tithe in 
Germany ; then he summoned him to appear at Mantua. 
Diether sent his excuses and a proctor to arrange about the 
payment of annates, which were negotiated by bonds drawn 
on the bankers of the Curia. These obligations he after- 
wards repudiated, alleging that his proctor had been induced 
to promise more than the ordinary payment. He refused 
to go to Rome when summoned, brought his complaints 
before the Diet, spoke of a future Council, and welcomed 
Heimburg at his court. His object clearly was to frighten 
‘the Curia and escape the payment of the money which had 
been promised on his behalf. The judges of the Papal 
Camera pronouned an excommunication against Diether for 
not paying his debts. Diether replied that he had offered 
to pay all that his predecessors had paid; if that was 
refused, he appealed to a future Council. 

The differences with Sigismund of the Tyrol and with 
the Archbishop of Mainz were troublesome enough scheme 
in themselves; but they began to wear a more Sueonat 
serious aspect in the light of the movement in [yP@erick 
German politics, which agitated the end of the %& 
year 1460. It became clear that King George of Bohemia 
was scheming to depose Frederick and obtain the Imperial 
crown. Already the plan of setting aside the feeble Freder- 
ick had often been mooted; the defeat of Frederick’s chief 
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ally, the Markgraf of Brandenburg, and the power of the 
Bohemian king, gave a new impulse to the wish to have 
a reorganisation of Germany under a competent head. In 
Church matters George of Bohemia purposed to work for 
the summons of a Council, and sent Heimburg to secure 
the co-operation of Charles VII. of France. Secretly a 
scheme was formed between George of Bohemia and the 
Pfalzgraf: the Archbishop of Mainz was only too willing 
to join in anything that would overthrow the Emperor and 
the Pope. The Archbishop of Trier and the Elector of 
Saxony were both related to the Emperor, and could hardly 
be won over, unless the Markgraf of Brandenburg set them 
an example. A Diet at Nirnberg, March, 1461, called on 
the Emperor to reform the empire and war against the 
Turk; it invited him to appear personally at a Diet in 
. Frankfort in June, when the conspirators hoped to proceed 
to a new election. . 

The Emperor and the Pope were now genuinely alarmed. 
itary Pius II. wrote letters to all the German princes, 
Pope and defending his action in the matter of the Turkish 
Emperor. tithe. The Emperor began to negotiate peace with 
Hungary, and forbade the meeting of the Diet at Frankfort. 
The citizens of Frankfort sided with the Emperor and 
closed their gates against the princes. Instead of a Diet 
in Frankfort an assembly was held in Mainz, at which the 
only Electors present were the Pfalzgraf and Diether of 
Mainz. The Pope sent representatives, and Heimburg 
came to plead the wrongs of Sigismund of the Tyrol. The 
discussions turned almost entirely on ecclesiastical matters ; 
but Diether was only seeking his own interest, and was 
easily won over to withdraw his appeal to a Council and 
submit himself to the Pope’s indulgence. Still he did not 
trust the Pope, nor could the Pope trust him. Pius II. was 
secretly engaged in taking measures to overthrow Diether, 
and his emissaries were busy at Mainz. The assembly 
separated without any definite conclusion. Matters in Ger- 
many advanced into a new stage by the outbreak of a war 
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between the Emperor and his brother Albert of Austria, who, 
in August, 1461, advanced with his forces against Vienna. 
It was of great importance to cause a diversion in Ger- 
many, and Pius II. was ready to do so by attacking peposi. 
Diether of Mainz. He had sent John of Flassland, #920! 
Dean of Basel, as a confidential agent to Mainz, Mainz, 
and John had succeeded in raising a party against 16. 
Diether. It was agreed that the Pope should depose 
Diether, and set up in his stead Adolf of Nassau, whom 
the Archbishop of Trier, the Markgraf of Baden, the Count 
of Wirtemberg, and others, promised to support. Secretly 
John collected evidence against Diether and bore it back to 
Pius II. in his summer retreat at Tivoli. There, with equal 
secrecy, Pius II. laid the evidence before the five Cardinals 
who were with him. They agreed that the charges against 
Diether were matters of notoriety, and that a regular process 
against him was unnecessary. On August 21, Pius II. 
issued a Bull deposing Diether;! at the same time Adolf 
was appointed, by a Papal provision, archbishop in his 
stead. Armed with these documents, John of Flassland 
hurried back to Mainz. Adolf gathered his friends around 
him, took Diether by surprise, and was enthroned on October 
‘2. Diether made his escape, called on the Pfalzgraf for 
help, and renewed his appeal to a future Council. Both 
sides gathered their forces round them and. prepared for war. 
Thus, in the middle of 1461 Pius II. saw in Germany also 
his crusading policy rendered useless by the con- pissen- 
flict between a large policy of European interest Germany. 
and a policy of small expediency. The Pope might 4° 
preach a crusade, might exhort Europe to peace, but the 
question was, Where was peace to begin? The Pope did 
not see his way to set an example of patience. He could 
not afford to let himself be smitten on one cheek without 
resistance, for he was afraid lest he should be smitten also 


1The matter is told by Pius II., Comment., 143, etc., and in his Bull, 
Raynaldus, 1461, 21. Diether’s side is given by Bodman in Rheinischen 
ATC. Aas 7H etCs 
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on the other. So far from pacifying Germany, he was a 
cause of dissension: in Mainz and in the Tyrol alike there 
was warfare in the name of the Holy See. We cannot 
wonder that the princes of Germany were equally jealous 
of their own rights, and were more eager to use every 
opportunity of asserting their own interests than to promote 
the well-being of Christendom. Germany was distracted 
by intrigues and divided into parties. The war of Albert 
of Austria against the Emperor attracted all its attention. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PIUS II. AND HIS RELATIONS TO FRANCE AND BOHEMIA, 
1461—1464. 


Ir Pius II. found nothing but disappointment and trouble 
in Germany, he had more cheering prospects in ied 
France. Charles VII. died on July 22, 1461, and of Louis 
from his successor, Louis XI., the Papacy expected Preaek. 
great things. The Dauphin Louis had been on Fats os 
bad terms with his father, had fled from France, and, for 
the last five years of his father’s life, had been a refugee in 
the Court of the Duke of Burgundy. As an outcast and a 
dependent Louis thought it wise to make friends where he 
could. He had entered into friendly relations with the Pope, 
‘ whose aid might stand him in good stead if any attempt 
were made to set him aside from the succession. On the 
death of Charles VII. Louis returned in haste to France, 
and was surprised to find that he met with no opposition. 
But Pius II. did not forget the promises made by the exile, 
and on August 20 sent Jean Geoffroy, Bishop of Arras, as 
his legate to France to urge the abolition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

It was natural that the Papacy should hate the Pragmatic 
Sanction with a bitter hatred. It was the standing ala 
memorial of the conciliar movement, and kept alive pacy and 
‘ . oye ae Fi the Prag- 
in Europe its principles and its endeavours. More- matic 
over, it was a memorial of national opposition to pees 
the theory of the Universal Church: it expressed the claim 
of a temporal ruler to arrange at his pleasure the affairs of 
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the Church within his realms. So long as France retained 
the Pragmatic Sanction she gave an example to which other 
countries might appeal, and was a standing threat to the 
Papal power. So long as the Pragmatic Sanction remained 
unrepealed, the restored Papacy could not claim to have 
entirely re-established its authority. The position of France 
was founded on the decrees of Constance and Basel, and 
France was bound to sympathise with any movement which 
had for its object the assertion of the supremacy of a Council 
over the Pope. 

Not only was the theory of the Pragmatic Sanction 
opposed to the principles of the Papal monarchy, but its 
working was still more prejudicial to the Papal interests. 
Grants of benefices in expectancy were entirely lost to the 
Pope, and reservations were only allowed to the smaller 

posts. Annates were not paid, and appeals to Rome were 
‘only made in important matters. The power of raising 
money in France was largely forbidden to the Pope, and the 
Curia saw an important source of revenue removed from its 
grasp. It was not to be expected that the Papacy should 
endure without a struggle this diminution of its authority. 
Eugenius IV. protested against the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and refused to recognise it. Nicolas V. trusted to the 
growth of the Papal prestige to overcome the opposition of 
France. Calixtus III. raised the question more decidedly by 
sending Cardinal Alain of Avignon as legatus a latere to 
raise Turkish tithes in France. Charles VII., however, 
would not let him exercise his functions except by his 
permission, and made him execute a document that he 
would do nothing contrary to the royal pleasure, or against 
the liberties of the Gallican Church as secured by the 
Pragmatic Sanction.! The King granted leave to collect 
tithes from the clergy, on the condition that the money was 
spent on building galleys at Avignon. He was true to the 
national principle that French gold was not to be taken to 


1 Preuves des Libertés de V Eglise Gallicaine, ed. 1651, 496. 
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Rome, and he probably had even then formed the plan of 
using the galleys against Genoa or Naples when occasion 
suited. Yet many of the French clergy, headed by the 
University of Paris, protested against this Papal taxation 
and appealed to a future Council. Calixtus III. angrily bade 
his legate proceed to Paris, rebuke the insolence of the 
University, and demand the revocation of the appeal.!_ The 
King had to interpose and settle the difference by a declara- 
tion that he had granted the Pope a tithe from reasons of 
public expediency; though this had been done without the 
formal assent of the clergy, the King did-not thereby intend 
to derogate from the liberties of the Gallican Church.? 
Charles VII. was firm in his adhesion to the Pragmatic 
Sanction; and the attack upon it made by Pius II. at 
Mantua awakened the determined resistance of the French, 
who regarded it as a political manceuvre of the Pope to 
justify his support of Ferrante of Naples. When Pius II. 
issued his Bull ‘ Execrabilis’ France at once accepted the 
challenge. A Master of the University, Jean Dauvet, as 
proctor for the King, registered a formal protest that nothing 
in the Bull should deprive the King of his right to press for 
the summoning of a Council according to the Constance 
. decrees; if the Pope were to inflict any ecclesiastical cen- 
sures in France, the King would call on a future Council to 
judge between him and the Pope; if the Pope refused to 
summon a Council, the King would instigate the princes of 
Europe to summon it themselves.’ Pius II. judged it 
prudent to take no notice of this protest; but he did not 
cease in his letters to Charles VII. to urge upon him gently 
and persuasively the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction.* 
It must not be supposed that the Pragmatic Sanction 
was an unmixed good to the Gallican Church. The et 
Papal supremacy had been accepted by the Church oft ie 
throughout Europe because it set up a barrier Sanction 
against royal and aristocratic oppression. As the Mon 


1 Raynaldus, 1457, No. 55. 2 Preuves des Libertés (ed. 1651), 566. 
3 See letter in Raynaldus, 1460, 46, etc, 4 Preuves, 229. 
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Papal sovereignty grew more and more exacting, churchmen 
were willing to rid themselves of its taxation, which seemed 
to outweigh the advantages of its protection. The Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges adopted so much of the reforming 
decrees of Basel as seemed to suit the national needs, and 
gave them validity for France by a royal decree. Thus the 
French Church was exempt from the technicalities of the 
canon law: the decree itself could be explained by royal 
judges, and left no loophole for Papal interference. Its 
provisions sounded fair; but they did not in practice come 
up to all they promised. It enacted that elections to 
ecclesiastical benefices should be free according to the 
canons: but this was subject to many exceptions in practice. 
First, there was the royal right of the rvegale, by which the 
King enjoyed the revenues of vacant benefices and the 
disposal of them during vacancies. If disputes arose about 
“the election, as only too often happened, the King had as 
great an interest in prolonging the vacancy so as to enjoy 
the revenues, as had the Curia in protracting the appeal 
that it might receive larger fees. Besides, the nobles used 
their rights of nomination in such a way as to override the 
Chapters. Moreover, the Pragmatic Sanction assigned to 
graduates of the Universities a third of all vacancies, on the 
ground of encouraging learning. The Universities were 
not slow to claim their privilege, and were skilful in ex- 
tending its limits. _The jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters 
was exercised by the Parlement and the University of 
Paris; and these bodies did not show themselves more 
disinterested or more expeditious than the Curia had been. 
It is doubtful whether the Gallican Church was more free 
from practical abuses under the Pragmatic Sanction than 
it had been under the Papal rule;! but it made all the 
difference that at least the oppressors were men of the same 
nation as the oppressed, that French gold stayed in the 
kingdom, and did not flow to Rome, where it might be used 


1 See Du Clercq, Mémoires, bk. iv., chs. iv, and xxiv, 
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against the interests of France. There was no murmuring 
within France itself; the French clergy were all willing to 
stand by the Pragmatic, and the Pope had no opportunity 
afforded from within to justify his interference. 

Still the position of France was anomalous, and there 

was some excuse for the view taken of it by Pius _. 
Il. ‘The prelates of France,’ he says, ‘who Pine 
thought that they wculd be made free by the Prepac: 
Pragmatic Sanction, were reduced to the most avis is 
entire slavery and became the creatures of the laity. They 
were compelled to answer in all causes before the Parle- 
ment, to confer benefices at the will of the King, or other 
princes or nobles, and to ordain unfit persons. They were 
bidden to pardon men whom they condemned for their 
misdeeds, and to absolve excommunicated persons without 
satisfaction. No power was left them of inflicting ecclesi- 
astical censures. Whoever brought into France letters 
from the Pope which were adverse to the Pragmatic, was 
liable to the punishment of death. Cognisance of episcopal 
causes, of metropolitan churches, of marriages, of heresy, 
was taken by the Parlement. Such was the presumption 
of the laity that even the most holy body of Christ, borne 
‘in procession for the veneration of the people, or being 
carried to the sick, was bidden to stand still by the mighty 
hand of the King. Bishops and other prelates, venerable 
priests, were hurried to the public prisons; estates belong- 
ing to the Church, and the goods of clergy, were seized on 
slight grounds by a decree of a secular judge. The Prag- 
matic Sanction gave rise to much impiety, sacrilege, heresy, 
and indecorum, which were either ordered or permitted by 
the ungrateful King.’ ! 

The accession of Louis XI. opened up an alluring pros- 
pect to Pius II., who had already negotiated with ALE 
him for the abolition of the Pragmatic. So bitterly tions of 

z 4 Pius II. 
was Louis XI. opposed to his father, that the re- withLouis 
versal of his father’s policy had in itself a charm a 


1Pii II. Commentarii, 160. 
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for his mind. On his visit to his father’s grave he allowed 
the Bishop of Terni, who had so grossly misconducted 
himself as Papal legate in England, to pronounce an ab- 
solution over his father’s ashes, as though he had died 
excommunicated for his adhesion to the Pragmatic. The 
Bishop of Arras was sent by Pius II. to take advantage of 
this favourable state of mind of the King; and his zeal was 
spurred by the understanding that a Cardinal’s hat was to 
be the reward of his success. Louis XI. dismissed his 
father’s ministers, and looked coldly on the Parlement and 
the University by whose aid the Pragmatic Sanction had 
so long been maintained. His policy was to maintain the 
royal power in its existing privileges, by the help of the 
Pope, rather than by the help of the constitution of the 
realm. It was the task of the Bishop of Arras to negotiate 
skilfully the details of such an arrangement. 

While awaiting the results of this negotiation Pius II. 
Country spent the autumn in making an excursion from 
tect Tivoli to Subiaco, to visit the mighty monasteries 
14Gx that clustered round the cave of the great S. 
Benedict. As usual, he enjoyed a leisurely journey by the 
side of the Anio, and was pleased with the simple homage 
of the rustic. He would dine by a spring of water, with a 
crowd of peasants at a respectful distance. When he re- 
sumed his journey the peasants plunged into the water to 
fish, following the Pope in his course. When a fish was 
caught a loud shout called the Pope’s attention to the fact, 
and the trout were given as a friendly offering to the Pope’s 
attendants.!_ From Subiaco Pius II. paid a visit to Pales- 
trina, and on October 6 returned to Rome. 

Soon after his return Pius II. was reminded of his crusad- 
ae ing scheme, which the current of events had thrust 
the Queta into the background. The luckless Queen Charlotte 
toRome. of Cyprus came to demand help against the Turks. 
ae The island of Cyprus had been handed over by 
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Richard I. of England to the House of Lusignan, under 
whose feeble and profligate rule it had been a medley of 
Greek and Latin civilisation. It was further distracted by 
being a field for the commercial rivalry of Venice and 
Genoa, and was a helpless prey to Egyptian pirates. Queen 
Charlotte in 1459 had married Louis, son of the Duke of 
Savoy ; but her bastard brother, John, fled to Egypt, offered 
his homage to the Sultan, and, with the help of an Egyptian 
fleet, overran Cyprus, shut up Louis in the castle of Cerina, 
and drove Charlotte to seek for help in Western Europe. 
She was received at Ostia with royal honours. The Pope 
was favourably impressed with the Queen, a handsome 
woman of twenty, with merry eyes, a pleasant address, and 
stately carriage, who spoke in Greek manner like a torrent, 
but dressed in French fashion.! She poured out her griefs 
to the Pope, who magnanimously promised that he would 
never desert her, but pointed out that her misfortunes were 
due to the lukewarmness of Savoy at the Congress of Man- 
tua. All that he could do was to provide her with means 
to go to Savoy and plead with her father-in-law. She went 
to Savoy, but with no result; she could only return to 
Venice, and thence make her way back to Rhodes. 
Meanwhile the Bishop of Arras was rapidly advancing the 
Pope’s interests in France. Pius II. knew well ee 
A ouis XI. 
how the national opposition in Germany had been abolishes 


: the Prag- 
overcome by a secret understanding to the mutual matic 


advantage of the King and the Pope, and he Novem: 
practised the same plan in France. The Bishop ‘4% 
of Arras promised Louis XI. that the Pope would send a 
legate to France, who would dispose of benefices at the 
King’s pleasure. Pius II. himself wrote to the King, com- 
mending his independent spirit, and urging him to abolish 
the Pragmatic without taking counsel with any. ‘You are 
wise, he said, ‘and show yourself a great king, who are 
not ruled, but rule; for he is the best prince who knows 
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and does what is right by himself, as we trust is the case 
with you.’ He adds significantly, ‘If your prelates and the 
University desire anything from us let them use your media- 
tion, for if any Pope was ever well disposed to France, we 
certainly will be found the chief to honour and love your 
race and nation, nor will we ever oppose your honourable 
requests’! Pius II. meant to imply that the King would 
find a close alliance with the Papacy to be the best way of 
making the French clergy dependent on himself. Louis XI. 
kissed the Pope’s letter, and ordered it to be placed in a 
gold box amongst his treasures. On November 27, 1461, 
he wrote to the Pope announcing the abolition of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, and sent the letter to the Parlement to be 
registered as a royal ordinance. 

Thus Louis XI., by the plenitude of the royal power, 
Creation SWEPt away the bulwark of the liberties of the 
ob Gar Gallican Church, and Pius II. wept with joy to 
cember, receive the news. Louis XI. had abolished the 
eis obnoxious decree without making any conditions; 
but he expected his reward, and it was a question for the 
Pope how he could best meet his views. With characteristic 
astuteness Pius II. used the opportunity first of all for his 
own advantage. He longed to use his power in the creation 
of Cardinals, and now laid before the College the necessity 
of pleasing the French King by creating some French Car- 
dinals; the Ultramontanes had been omitted in the last 
creation, and their claims ought to be considered. The Car- 
dinals, who were reluctant to see the College increased, were 
driven unwillingly to consent. Pius II. seized his opportu- 
nity, and having secured a majority by private interviews, 
proposed six creations in a consistory on December 18. 
The Cardinals sat in silence, and looked at one another. 
Pius II. at once declared his creations, and the publication 
was made on the same day, though the Pope was suffering 
so severely from an attack of the gout that he had to entrust 


1 Ep., 387 (ed. Basel), dated October 26, 1461. 
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the ceremony to Cardinal Bessarion. The Cardinals created 
at the request of the French King were the Bishop of Arras 
and Louis d’Albret, a prince of the blood royal. Besides 
these were Don Jayme de Cardona, a relative of the King 
of Aragon; Francesco Gonzaga, son of the Marquis of 
Mantua, a youth of seventeen; Bartolommeo Rovarella, 
Bishop of Ravenna, an old official, of great experience in 
the affairs of the Curia; and Jacopo Ammannati, Bishop 
of Pavia, the special favourite of Pius II., the only one of 
the new creations who was a scholar and a man of culture. 
Pius II. could now plume himself that he had done Neapoii- 
great things for Louis XI., who ‘had obtained two [hitics. 
Cardinals from one litter,’ as the Pope put it. He 1% 
also sent him, on Christmas Day, a consecrated sword, with 
an inscription: ‘Let your right hand, Louis, draw me 
against the furious Turks, and I will be the avenger of the 
blood of the Greeks. The Empire of Mahomet will fall, 
and again will the renowned valour of the French, with you 
for leader, reach to heaven.’! This was very pretty, no 
doubt; but Louis XI. wished for something more sub- 
stantial. He had been led to suppose that the Pope, in 
return for the abolition of the Pragmatic, would withdraw 
from his alliance with Ferrante of Naples, and would even 
espouse the Angevin side. Pius II. had behaved as though 
he were wavering in this matter. His ally, Francesco 
Sforza, had been seriously ill of a fever during the summer, 
and Sforza’s death would have entirely changed the aspect 
of affairs. Pius II. held himself ready for any contingency ; 
he intimated te Louis XI. that he was weary of the trouble 
of the Neapolitan war, and thought it better to rule the 
States of the Church in quietness.2, But when the abolition 


1 Piz II. Commentarii, 184 :— 
‘Exerat in Turcas tua me Ludovice furentes 
Dextera; Graiorum sanguinis ultor ero. 
Corruet imperium Maumetis, et inclyta rursus 
Gallorum virtus te petet astra duce.’ 
2 Simoneta, Vita Sfortie, in Muratori, xxi., 731; he says of Pius IL: 
‘ Ut erat ingenio astuto callidoque’. 
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of the Pragmatic Sanction was completed, when Sforza’s 
recovery was assured, and above all the marriage of his 
nephew Antonio to Maria, the illegitimate daughter of 
Ferrante, solemnised, Pius II. began to be more resolute, 
and bethought himself that his honour would not allow him 
to abandon Ferrante. 

Pius II. was disappointed to find that the new Cardinal 
Bevo of Arras, so soon as he had gained all that the 
envoysin Pope had to give, transferred his services to the 
Mark, King’s side, and became an ardent negotiator in 
favour of the Angevin claims. He besought the 
Pope to ensure the favour of Louis XI. by withdrawing 
from the Neapolitan war. He offered, on the King’s behalf, 
that Ferrante should have Sardinia with the title of king, 
and the lands of the Prince of Taranto, and that the Pope’s 
_ nephew, Antonio, should have a portion of Calabria ; other- 
wise Louis XI. would ally with Venice and pour his troops 
into Milan, so that the Pope would be left single-handed. 
On March 13, 1462, a French embassy, headed by the 
Cardinals of Arras and Coutances, entered Rome to an- 
nounce the abolition of the Pragmatic, and to receive the 
Pope’s answer about Naples. In a public consistory the 
Cardinal of Arras presented the royal letters abolishing the 
Pragmatic, spoke much in praise of Louis, and said that so 
soon as Naples was secured for the Angevin dynasty, and 
Genoa had again submitted to France, Louis was ready to 
send 40,000 horse and 30,000 foot against the Turks, drive 
them from Europe, penetrate into Syria, and recover the 
Holy Sepulchre. Pius II. was wearied with the pompous 
and mendacious speech, and anxiously awaited its end.} 
He answered with equally high-sounding praises of Louis 
XI. and of his predecessors on the French throne; about 
Naples he briefly said that he would speak privately.2 He 
placed the red hat on the Cardinal’s head, and proclaimed 


1 Comment., 187: ‘Ampullosa miscens verba et aperta mendacia pro 
veris affirmans . . . expectatum et diu desideratum finem fecit’. 
? Mansi, Pii II. Orationes, ii., 103. 
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a general holiday for three days. Rome blazed with bon- 
fires for joy at the Papal triumph in winning back the un- 
conditional allegiance of France. 

When the festivities were over the French ambassadors 
returned to the Pope, who offered to negotiate a 
truce, or to withdraw his troops, provided the Nea- plainta of 
politan question were referred to a judicial decision “"” ral 
of the Curia. This was all that the Pope would promise: 
and the embassy returned with loud complaints of the Papal 
ingratitude. If, in France, the abolition of the Pragmatic 
had been hateful at first, it now seemed a positive in- 
dignity. The story was current that Pius II., on receiving 
the news, had waved his cap and cried out, ‘ Guerra, guerra’ 
(war, war), meaning that the increased revenues now secured 
to him would enable him to carry on more vigorously the 
Neapolitan war. Pius wrote to Louis XI. to contradict this 
story, and it was even judged wise that Cardinal Ammannati 
should write in the name of the College and disclaim it.} 
Louis XI. wrote angrily to the Pope to this purport:? ‘I 
thought to win your kindness by benefits. I abolished the 
Pragmatic Sanction; I gave you my free obedience; I 
promised help against the Turks; I gave a stern answer to 
innovators who talked about a Council; I could be per- 
suaded to nothing that was contrary to your dignity. Who 
would not have thought that this would have softened your 
harshness? But the reverse has happened. You seek to 
drive from his kingdom my own flesh and blood. What am 
I to do if kindness will not win your unquiet spirit? Shall 
I try the opposite way? No, it is not my will to persecute 
the Vicar of Christ. I will pursue the way I have begun, 
though there is none of my counsellors who does not advise 
me otherwise. Perhaps some day you will repent.’ 

This letter was followed by the Seneschal of Toulouse, a 
man who knew neither Latin nor Italian, and delivered 


1 Cardinalis Papiensis Epistola, 18. 
2 We only have the letter given by Pius II., Comm., 207, who says, 
‘dictavit ad Pontificem in hunc modum epistolam’, 
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through an interpreter a message that if the Pope did not 
change his ways, he had orders from the King to bid the 
French prelates leave the Curia. At first this caused some 
alarm; but Pius II. was shrewd enough to know that it was 
a mere threat. He answered that the French prelates might 
go if they chose; they made a pretence, but did not go. 
Louis XI. felt that he had been out-manceuvred by the 
Pope; embassies passed between them fruitlessly, and the 
national feeling in France only grew more strong against 
the Papacy. _ 

If Pius II. could flatter himself that he had succeeded in _ 
Pius. Sweeping away from France the memorials of the 
Snes of Council of Basel, he was obliged to confess that he 
Bohemia. had been deceived in his hopes of obtaining a like 
result in Bohemia. George Podiebrad had lulled the Pope 
into a false security while he needed time to secure himself 
~ on the Bohemian throne, and by the Pope’s help had made 
a truce for three years with the Catholics of Breslau. But 
the men of Breslau were not so confiding as the Pope, and 
watched George with suspicion. When at last George began 
to intrigue for the Imperial crown, Pius II. was driven to 
admit that his policy was opposed to the Papacy. As a 
claimant for the empire George was the leader of the anti- 
papal party, the upholder ofa Council, the ally of Diether of 
Mainz. ‘The failure of George’s scheme weakened his 
position : he had abandoned his attitude as mediator in the 
disputes of Germany; he had thrown off the mask, and had 
shown himself to be opposed to Pope and Emperor; he had 
alienated somewhat his Bohemian subjects, who suspected — 
that in these schemes of higher policy their national interests 
might be betrayed. Pius II. began to listen more heedfully 
to the reports that came from Breslau. He pressed for the 
embassy which was to declare at Rome the obedience of 
Bohemia, according to the promise which George, before 
his coronation, had made to the Pope. At length the em- 
bassy, which had been so long delayed, arrived in Rome on 
March tro, two days before the arrival of the French embassy 
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which was to announce the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

The coincidence seemed auspicious for the Papal success; 
but Pius II. was soon driven to admit that Bohemia ; 
was different from France. The Bohemian em- pei 
bassy was headed by Procopius of Rabstein, a March, 
Catholic, an old friend of Pius II., who had been “”* 
his colleague in the chancery of Frederick III., and Sdenek 
Kostka of Postupic, an Utraquist baron who stood high in 
the King’s confidence; with them was Wenzel Coranda, 
burgomaster of Prag. Pius II. adopted his usual plan of 
endeavouring to discover in a private interview the com- 
mission of the envoys, before he admitted them to a public 
audience.t On March 13 he summoned Procopius and 
Kostka, who said that they were sent to offer to the Pope 
the obedience of the Bohemian King ‘as was customary 
and as his predecessors had offered it’. The Pope answered 
that the realm of Bohemia did not stand like other realms 
in the unity of the Church: the King had promised at his 
coronation to bring back his people from the error of their 
ways ; before his obedience could be accepted he must take 
oath to do so. The envoys answered that they could only 
‘ do what they were commissioned to do. The question was 
referred to a committee of Cardinals, chief of whom were 
Carvajal, Cusa, and Bessarion. There were many con- 
ferences and a repetition of the arguments that had been 
used at Basel; but the Bohemians remained firm to their 
position, that by accepting the Compacts they remained in 
the unity and obedience of the Church, and that they stood 
by the Compacts. On March 21 a public audience was 
given. Kostka, after making excuses for the delay of the 
embassy in appearing at Rome, professed the obedience of 
his King. ‘ You only offer the obedience of the King,’ said 
the Pope, ‘not of the kingdom.’ Procopius whispered to 


1 The account of this embassy is given in arelation of Wenzel Coranda, 
which has been followed by Palacky, Geschichte von Bohmen, iv., pt. 2, 
215, etc, 
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Kostka, ‘ What shall we do? I will offer the obedience of 
my party, of which I am sure ; do you the same on behalf 
of yours.’ ‘Speak in the name of all,’ answered Kostka ; 
‘what the King does all will accept.’ Then Procopius re- 
peated the declaration of obedience in the name of the King 
and the realm. ‘If you have anything else to say,’ said 
the Pope, ‘say on.’ Then Wenzel Coranda, with the loud 
voice and rapid speech which the Pope had so often heard 
from the Bohemians at Basel, set forth the origin of the 
Hussite movement, the troubles in Bohemia, the peace 
negotiations at Basel, and the Compacts; by holding fast 
to them King George had given peace to Bohemia ; that 
peace was endangered by the open and secret attempts made 
in Bohemia and outside it, to do away with the Compacts ; 
the Bohemians were called heretics and schismatics. He 
besought the Pope to free Bohemia from all suspicion, to 
give it peace and enable it to turn its energies against the 
Turks, by confirming the Compacts so that there should 
be no misunderstanding in the future. The Pope answered 
in a long speech which gave a history of Bohemia, showed 
how prosperous it had been while it remained Catholic, 
complained that the Compacts, which were a conditional 
indulgence granted by the Council of Basel, had been so 
violated in every way by the Bohemians, that they had 
ceased to be binding. Finally he declared that the demand 
made of him was impossible, for it was contrary to the 
unity of the Church; yet he would consult further with 
the Cardinals. 

More conferences were held and more arguments were 
Pins,  2dvanced on both sides. Carvajal pointed out the 
Sele weakness of the Bohemian position. They declared 
March 31, that only the recognition of the Compacts could 
is give Bohemia peace; yet peace was impossible so 
long as there were two different rituals. The aim of the 
Utraquists was the abolition of the Catholic ritual and the 
union of Bohemia under their own views. As the Compacts 
would never bring peace, he urged that it was better to drop 
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them. Kostka was not a disputant; but he was for that 
reason all the better fitted for his office. He answered that, 
if the King were to attempt anything against the Compacts, 
the Hussites would rise and a more bloody war than had 
been seen before would devastate Bohemia; he trusted that 
the Pope would listen to the request that had been made; if 
not, Bohemia must maintain itself in the future as it had 
done in the past. It was clear that nothing could come of 
controversy, and on March 31 the Pope gave his answer to 
the envoys. He spoke words of warning about the obedience 
which had been offered on the King’s behalf: ‘We praise 
the King, who seeks the door of the Lord, which is the 
Apostolic seat, to which are entrusted the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven. The King is wise in seeking the true 
door, the true pasture, the true shepherd; ourselves, though 
undeserving, he honours as the Vicar of Christ. In virtue 
of that obedience just offered we bid him remove all novelties 
from his kingdom ; obedience is shown not in words but in 
deeds.’! Then the Pope turned to the request that he would 
confirm the Compacts. He repeated the familiar arguments 
used at Basel against the Communion under both kinds. 
The Compacts gave an indulgence in Bohemia and Moravia 
to those who united with the Church; they promised that 
the Council would give power to certain priests to administer 
the rite under both kinds to those who desired it in 
Bohemia. It did not appear that the Council had ever 
empowered any priest to do so, nor that Bohemia had 
returned to the unity of the Church. No argument in 
favour of their request could be founded on the Compacts 
themselves. If he was asked to grant them by his apostolic 
power, it would be impossible for him to grant what his 
predecessors had refused, what would scandalise Christen- 
dom, give offence to other nations and be harmful to them- 
selves. ‘As Christ said to the sons of Zebedee, so say I to 
you, ‘“‘ Ye know not what ye ask”. We are the stewards of 
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the mysteries of God; it is for us to feed the sheep and 
guide the flock of the Lord in the way of safety. Not all 
understand what is for their good.’ 

When the Pope had ended, his Procurator-fiscal rose and 
read a public protestation, ‘that our most holy Lord the 
Pope has extinguished and destroyed the Compacts granted 
by the Council of Basel to the Bohemians, and has said that 
the Communion under both kinds is nowise necessary to 
salvation, nor will he hold the obedience made to be real 
obedience, until the King, uprooting and extirpating all 
errors, has brought the kingdom of Bohemia to union with 
the Roman Church, and has conformed himself and his 
kingdom in all things and through all things to the Roman 
Church ’.! 

There was now no doubt of the Pope’s meaning. Next day 

_ the Bohemian envoys took leave of the Pope, who 
ancora received them in his garden and gave them his bless- 
Pius Il. ing. He bade them tell the King that he was willing 
to do all he could for Bohemia consistently with his honour 
and that of his office. Let the King himself communicate 
under one kind only, and the people would follow the 
example of a prince whom they loved. If he remained 
obstinate the Church would have to try other methods; it 
was better to have the glory of restoring his land to the 
union of the Church than to suffer compulsion. The 
Bohemians asked that some one should accompany them 
to carry the Pope’s instructions to the King. The Pope 
commissioned for this purpose Fantinus, a Dalmatian priest 
who had for two years acted as King George’s proctor at 
Rome. He was a Catholic who had discharged his mission 
with good faith in the King’s intentions. The Pope, who 
had been suspicious of him at first, was now secure of 
his integrity; and the nomination of the King’s own 
proctor seemed a conciliatory measure. On April 3 the 
Bohemians left Rome. Pius II. had taken a decided step, 


1 In Palacky, Urkundliche Beitrdge, in Fontes Rerum Austriacum, vol. 
XX., p. 269. 
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and had forced George to declare himself. The Bohemian 
King had to consider whether he would face the difficulties 
of a breach with the Pope and with his Catholic subjects 
and neighbours, or whether he would abandon the Utra- 
quists. Pius II. awaited his opportunity in either case. 
From the troublesome task of receiving refractory em- 
bassies Pius II. turned gladly to the more congenial 
occupation of organising an impressive display of Grice 
ecclesiastical ceremonial. A holy relic, the head ieaeee is 
of the Apostle S. Andrew, had been carried away os, 
from Patras by the despot Thomas Palzologus that ™* 
it might be saved from the Turks; and Pius II. offered it a 
secure refuge in Rome. It was received at Ancona by 
Cardinal Oliva and safely conveyed to Narni. Now that 
times were peaceable, Pius II. prepared for its reception at 
Rome. Three Cardinals were sent to bring it from Narni, 
and on Palm Sunday, April 11, carried their precious burden 
to Ponte Molle, where on the following day the Pope went 
out to meet it. The weather was wet and stormy, but Pius 
II. tells us with great satisfaction that the rain ceased 
during the time of the procession. A lofty stage was erected in 
the meadows by the Ponte Molle, large enough to contain all 
the clergy in Rome, and in the middle was an altar. The 
Pope and prelates advanced carrying palms in their hands. 
As the Pope mounted the platform on one side Bessarion 
and two Cardinals advanced on the other side bearing the 
reliquary. The Pope received it with reverence, placed it on 
the altar, and kneeling, with pale face and tremulous voice 
broken by tears, poured forth a prayer of welcome. The 
people who thronged around wept tears of devout joy, and 
when the Pope, rising, exposed the relic to their gaze, the 
‘Te Deum’ burst from their lips. Then was sung a hymn 
in Sapphic verse specially composed by the Bishop of 
Ancona.1 Then the Pope bore the relic to the city and 


1 It ended— 
‘ Da Pio vitam, rogitamus omnes ; 


Solus in Turcos animo perenni 
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deposited it on the altar of S. Maria del Popolo, where he 
himself passed the night. 

The ceremony of the next day seemed likely to be spoiled 
by the rain, which fell with violence during the night; but 
the prayers of the sightseers prevailed, and in the morning 
the sun shone again.! Still the streets were covered with 
mud, and the Cardinals expressed a desire to take part in the 
procession on horseback. The Pope would not allow the effect 
to be marred by this incongruity ; he ordered all who could to 
walk; those who were too old or feeble might go to S. Peter’s 
and there welcome the procession on its arrival. ‘It wasa 
great sight,’ he tells us, ‘ full of devotion, to see old men 
going on foot through the slippery streets, carrying palms 
in their hands, with mitres on their hoary heads, their eyes 
fixed on the ground, intent on prayer: many nurtured in 
luxury, who could scarce endure to go a hundred yards on 
~ horseback, on that day easily accomplished two miles on 
foot, through the mud and wet, carrying the weight of their 
priestly attire. The Pope’s eye was keen to see how many of 
the more corpulent managed to carry the burden of their flesh. 
‘It was love,’ he exclaims, ‘that bore the weight ; nothing is 
difficult to one who loves.’ Pius II. was delighted with the 
devotional effect produced upon the people; he estimated 
that more than 30,000 wax candles were burned during the 
procession. The whole city was decorated, and boys dressed 
as angels sang hymns along the way. At last the Pope 


Ausus Alpinos superare montes 
Arma vocavit ; 
Et caput prebet proprium libenter, 
Nomen ut Christi veneretur orbis 
Et viam nostrz videat salutis 
Perfidus hostis,’ 
Pii II. Commentarii, 196. 
1 Pius II. tells us that the distich rushed into his mind :— 
‘ Nocte pluit tota redeunt spectacula mane, 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Czesar habet’. 
Campanus adapted it to the requirements of piety :— 
‘Nocte pluit tota, redierunt tempora nostra ; 
Nox fuit acta hostis, lux erit ista Dei’. 
Pit IT. Comm., 197. 
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reached S. Peter’s. Bessarion delivered an address, and 
Pius II. followed with a few words: he gave his benedic- 
tion, and indulgences were announced in his name. So 
pleased was the Pope with the success of his festival, that 
he gave notice that on Easter Sunday he would celebrate 
mass in S. Peter’s, and would again display the head of S. 
Andrew. It was four years since the Romans had seen a 
Pope say mass. So crippled was Pius II. with the gout 
that means had to be devised by which he might perform 
the office half-seated. 

But ecclesiastical ceremonies could not satisfy the rest- 
lessness of the Pope. He longed for the delights of : 

i Ecclesias- 
country life and for greater freedom; and on the tical cere- 
pretext that his health required him to take baths, SRE 
he set out in May for Viterbo. There he was fae 
carried into the fields in the fresh hours of early morning 
‘to catch the breeze and admire the green crops, and the 
flax in flower which imitated the hues of heaven, and filled 
beholders.with delight’. In Viterboalso Pius II. resolved to 
try the effect of a splendid ecclesiastical ceremonial in cele- 
bration of Corpus Christi Day. He caused to be erected a 
tent adorned with splendid hangings and tapestries ; from 
this tent to the cathedral each Cardinal undertook the deco- 
ration of a portion of the way. The Arras tapestries of the 
French Cardinals provoked great admiration. The Cardinal 
of S. Sisto contributed a representation of the Last Supper. 
Carvajal set forth a dragon surrounded by a herd of horrible 
demons; as the Pope passed by, S. Michael descended and 
cut off the dragon’s head, and all the demons fell headlong, 
barking as they fell. Bessarion had a band of quiring 
angels. But Cardinal Borgia outdid all others in splendour. 
He erected a large tent covering the road with purple trap- 
pings; as the Pope approached, two angels advanced and 
knelt in reverence to the Host which the Pope carried ; then 
turning towards the tent they sang, ‘Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and King Pius, Lord of the world, will come in’. 
Five kings and a band of armed men tried to prevent the 
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entrance, crying out, ‘Who is the King Pius?’ ‘The lord 
strong and mighty,’ replied the angels; the curtain fell, the 
kings and their troops knelt before the Pope and sang songs 
in his honour, to the accompaniment of a band of musicians. 
A wild man of the woods led in chains a lion, and strove 
with him from time to time, as a symbol of the Pope’s might. 
Next Cardinal Forteguerra showed his taste in the decora- 
tion of the chief piazza, which he roofed in with star- 
spangled cloth; on twelve columns sat twelve angels, who 
sang in alternate verses; in the middle of the piazza was 
a representation of the Holy Sepulchre, with the sleeping 
soldiers and the angels keeping watch around. An angel 
descended by a rope and sang in honour of the Resurrection. 
A gun was fired; the soldiers woke and rubbed their eyes ; 
the tomb opened, one bearing the banner of the Resurrection 
stepped out, and in Italian verse announced to the crowd 
that their salvation had been won. In the piazza before the 
cathedral, Cardinal Milo had fitted up a representation of 
heaven ; on the housetops were stars and angels and God 
in glory, while below was the tomb of the Virgin. Mass | 
was said in the cathedral, and the Pope blessed the people. 
As he left the Church, the tomb of the Virgin opened, and a 
lady stepped out who was borne by angels to the housetops, 
dropping her girdle on the way. Then she was received 
into heaven amid the joy and songs of the angels.! The 
Pope was so satisfied with all he saw that day, that he says, 
‘Those who beheld these wonders thought that they had 
doubtless entered the realms above, and said that they had 
seen whiie alive in the flesh the presentation of their heavenly 
country’. 

The restless spirit of Pius II. was not long content to 
remain at Viterbo. Taking occasion of an alarm of plague, 
he withdrew to Bolsena, and thence gradually made his way 


1] give the realistic description in the words of the Pope himself: ‘ Cui 
occurrens Filius, idemque Pater et Dominus in fronte osculatus matrem, 
et oblatan zterno Patri, ad dexteram suam collocavit. Tum canere 
celestium spirituum agmina.’—Com., 210. 
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towards his native Corsignano, which had probably been 
his destination when he first left Rome. He wished to see 
the buildings with which he had adorned the little town. 
He strove still further to convert it into a memorial of him- 
self by changing its name Corsignano into Pienza, and 
elevating it to the dignity of a bishopric. From Pienza 
Pius II. went to the baths of Petrioli and thence to Todi: 
he did not return to Rome till December 18. 

Meanwhile success attended the Papal policy in Italy. 
On August 18, Ferrante of Naples won a decided pumitia- 


é ae Mec : r : tion of 
victory over Piccinino and Jean of Anjou at Troja. Ge ndo 


The effect of his success was to shake the confi- ages 
dence of the Angevin barons and incline them to ™63- 
sue privately for peace. In September the powerful Prince 
of Taranto abandoned the cause of Jean; and in October a 
French embassy came to propose a truce to the Pope. 
Pius II. objected to include in it Gismondo Malatesta, an 
excommunicated heretic; and the negotiations were broken 
off. The Pope had no wish to make peace with Malatesta, 
who now seemed entirely in his hands. He had in the 
summer invaded the lands of the Pope’s nephew, Antonio 
Piccolomini, but had been surprised by Federigo of Urbino, 
while attempting to withdraw from Sinigaglia which he 
had seized, and had been entirely defeated on August 12. 
His troops were scattered; his castles fell before Federigo ; 
he was driven to seek the good offices of Venice to escape 
entire destruction. In October, 1463, he had to accept the 
Pope’s terms. His proctors publicly abjured in his name 
the heresies with which he was charged, and the Pope freed 
him from the ban on condition that he fasted every Friday 
on bread and water. He was left only in possession of 
Rimini and the territory a few miles round. The power of 
the Malatesta was humbled, and Pius II. could plume him- 
self on having won a signal success. But it was a small 
thing that a Pope who wished to hurl Europe against the 
Infidel should triumph in overthrowing, after four years of 
warfare, one Italian baron. 
VOL. III. 19 
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In Germany Pius II. was not so successful. Since 1461 
Troubles that unhappy country had been plunged in war and 
imac’ confusion. Frederick III. was attacked by his 
1461-1462. brother Albert of Austria, and peace was only 
made by the interposition of the Bohemian King. The 
opposing parties in the Empire had broken out into open 
war. On one side was the Pfalzgraf and Lewis of Bavaria, 
on the other Albert of Brandenburg and Charles of Baden, 
the Emperor's friends. With this the struggle about the 
Archbishopric of Mainz was naturally connected, and the 
claims of Diether were supported by the party opposed to 
the Emperor. On July 2, 1462, the Emperor’s friends were 
entirely defeated. Frederick III. was afraid of an attack 
from his brother Albert, and was helpless; nor could the 
Pope do more than utter mild expostulations in behalf of 
peace. 

This state of affairs in Germany reacted speedily on Bo- 
George of hemia, where Pius II. had hoped by his resolute 


Bohemia demeanour to strike terror into George, compel 


abolition him to abandon the Compacts and reduce Bohemia 
Compacts. to obedience to Rome. George was not in Prag 
on the arrival of the Pope’s envoys. When he received 
from Fantinus the Pope’s demands that he should publish 
through Bohemia the Papal sentence, should himself and 
his family receive the Communion under one kind only, and 
should dismiss all heretical priests, he did not give an im- 
mediate answer, but referred the matter to a Diet which 
was to meet in Prag on August 9. No doubt the part 
which the King then resolved to play was largely determined 
by the weakness of the Pope’s friends in Germany. 

The Diet met on August 12 in large numbers. Catholics 
Dietat and Utraquists alike were doubtful about the King’s 
etis attitude; there was great uneasiness and great 
Hac. excitement. The King took his seat, with the 
Queen on his right hand, and briefly opened the proceed- 
ings. By their advice, he said, he had sent an embassy to 
Rome in confident expectation of securing thereby the peace 
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of the realm: what obstacles had hindered this result he 
knew not. He asked the envoys to give their own account 
of what had befallen them, that common counsel might be 
taken about the future. Procopius and Kostka gave a plain 
and truthful statement of the facts. Then George rose and 
said, ‘ We wonder what the Pope means: perhaps he 
wishes to plunge again into discord this kingdom which 
was united by the Compacts. How can he annul and take 
away what the Holy Council of Basel, which is more than 
he, and what his predecessor Eugenius, granted us? If 
every Pope is to abolish what his predecessor granted, who 
will feel justice secure? We are accused by the Pope of 
not fulfilling the oath made at our coronation. We will 
read the oath.’ Then he read it in Bohemian, and con- 
tinued : ‘You hear that we swore to do away with all 
_heresy from our realm. Assuredly we have no love for 
heretics. But to do as the Pope wishes and make the 
reception of the Communion under both kinds a heresy was 
never our intention; for it is founded on Christ’s gospels, 
and on the institution of the primitive Church, and, more- 
over, was granted to us by the Council of Basel as a privi- 
lege for our devotion and virtue. The Pope says we swore 
to put this away. By no means; but know for certain that 
as we were born and bred in this Communion, and in it 
were raised to the royal dignity, we promise to uphold it and 
live and die in its defence. So too our queen, our children 
and all who wish to do us pleasure, will live as we do in 
this matter. Nor do we think that there is any other way 
for the salvation of our souls than to die in this faith, and 
use the Communion under both kinds according to the 
Saviour’s institution.’ 

The King hoped to produce an impression by this unex- 
pected firmness, and he succeeded. The majority of the 
Diet burst into tears. George determined to use his oppor- 
tunity: he ordered the confirmations of the Compacts of 
Sigismund, Albert and Ladislas to be read, and finally the 
Compacts themselves. Then he arose: ‘I ask you all 
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severally,’ he said, ‘if any one, whoever he be, wishes to 
defy and defame us and our kingdom on account of the 
Compacts, will you lend us your aid?’ The Utraquists, 
after a brief conference, deputed Kostka to answer. ‘ Sire,’ 
he said, ‘we hear with pleasure that you, your queen, and 
your children, are with us in the faith, and we give you 
thanks without measure; we promise severally to aid you 
with our goods and with our persons in upholding the 
Compacts.’ The King turned to the Catholics, who were 
in a minority in the Diet: ‘ Say openly what you will do’. 
The Bishops of Breslau and Olmiitz were present amongst 
others. After a short conference amongst themselves, Sdenek 
of Sternberg answered: ‘ Sire, you know that hitherto we 
have had nothing to do with the Compacts; but as we 
were born and have lived in the union and obedience of the 
Roman Church, so we wish ‘to live and die. As you say 
that you must hold to the faith in which you were born, we 
argue that we must equally hold to ours. As to your re- 
quest for help, you never asked our counsel, as is customary ; 
as you have decided to maintain the Compacts, you will 
have the help of those by whose counsel you made your 
decision. We promise to do all that is according to justice 
for your honour and that of the kingdom.’ The King, who 
had apparently expected that the Catholics would have been 
impressed by the scene which they had witnessed, was 
dissatisfied with this answer, and pressed for something 
more explicit. It was, however, now late; and the Catho- 
lics demanded an adjournment, which the King at last 
granted, saying that next day they would hear Fantinus as 
the Pope’s nuncio; ‘as my proctor,’ he added, ‘I have 
some complaints against him’. 

Fantinus was warned that the King was much displeased 
at him for his conduct as royal proctor at Rome; 
Bohemia but he was resolved to discharge faithfully his 
ues mission from the Pope. When he appeared before 

the Diet he seemed to the Catholics ‘like a lamb 
among wolves’; and it was noticed that he had no special 
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place assigned to him, but stood among the rest. He spoke 
in Latin, and his words were translated into Bohemian by 
an interpreter. He began by demanding the rights of an 
ambassador to speak freely according to the law of nations. 
When this was granted, he proceeded to attack the Com- 
pacts, denounced as heretical the Communion under both 
kinds, asserted the Papal power and defended the Pope’s 
action in annulling the Compacts. He insisted that the 
interpretation of George’s oath was a matter for the superior, 
not the inferior; for him who received, not for him who 
gave the promise ; for the Pope, not for the King. George 
angrily interrupted him. ‘In all and everything we have 
kept our oath as our conscience teaches us. If the Pope 
or any one wished us to interpret it against our conscience 
we would give him full satisfaction and support ourselves 
as best we could. We doubt not that we keep our oath as 
truly as the Pope or any one else.’ Fantinus resumed his 
speech undaunted. He went on to say that, if he had be- 
lieved that the King wished to act as protector of the Com- 
pacts and of the Communion under both kinds, he would 
never have acted as his proctor; he publicly renounced that 
office, and in the Pope’s name declared the suspension from 
the priesthood of all clergy who upheld the Compacts; he 
warned the King that he ran great risks in opposing the 
Pope’s will. The King briefly said: ‘My lords, you have 
elected me your King and protector; you have the power of 
electing a lord, and you must stand by him’. In private his 
anger blazed forth ; he bitterly complained of the indignities 
which Fantinus and the Pope heaped on him, and declared 
that he would be avenged. ‘ You know,’ he added, ‘that 
on the Apostolic seat have sat many renegades and wicked 
men ; it is not the seat of holiness, but of pestilence. The 
holy seat is the union of all faithful people, and that is not 
Rome.’ ! 

1 The account of this Diet, given by Pius II., Comment., 237, has 


clearly been elaborated from the two reports given by Palacky, Urkund- 
liche Beitrige zur Geschichte Georg’s von Podiebrad, p. 272, etc. 
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If King George had hoped by his sudden display of firm- 
ness to kindle the enthusiasm of the Hussites, so that it 
should carry away the Catholics or fill them with terror, 
the boldness of Fantinus upset his plans. The grandeur 
of the King on the first day was overshadowed by the 
determined bravery of Fantinus on the second. The Catho- 
lic party at once plucked up courage and prepared for the 
contest, which began next day, when the King ordered 
Fantinus to be imprisoned for treacherous dealings as royal 
proctor, and also deprived Procopius of Rabstein of his 
office as Chancellor. The Bishops of Breslau and Olmitz 
at once fled from Prag, and it was clear that George’s hopes 
of a peaceable settlement of Bohemia had failed. Fantinus 
was kept in prison for a short time, and Pius II. tells us 
that George visited him and said, ‘I can scarce restrain 
myself from strangling you with my own hands’. ‘I 
expected a common executioner,’ said Fantinus, ‘but if a 
king puts his hands to the work I shall die more honour- 
ably ; but you will grudge me the glory.’ The mediation 
of Lewis of Bavaria persuaded George at length that it was 
unwise to imprison the Papal nuncio. In October Fantinus 
was released and returned to Rome, where Pius II. rewarded 
his services with a bishopric.! 

If George had not succeeded in winning all the nobles to 

; his side, he hoped that he might be more fortunate 
Dealings : ae 
of George with the clergy. He ordered the administrator of 
with the : : 

Bohemian the Archbishopric of Prag to summon all the clergy 
alse to an assembly on September 16, to hear what he 
intended for the good of peace. There came 714 clergy, of 
whom about 200 were Catholics. The Catholics assembled 
by themselves, and agreed who was to be their spokesman 
and what he should answer. Then they formed in proces- 
sion, three abreast, and advanced to the royal presence, 
where the Utraquists under Rokycana were already assem- 
bled. The King spoke: ‘We always seek the peace of our 


1 Pii II, Comment., 241. 
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kingdom ; but you priests quarrel amongst yourselves, 
accuse one another of heresy, refuse sepulture to the dead, 
exclude the living from the Churches; you pollute your 
priesthood by consorting with light women, play at dice, and 
commit many other disorders. Unless you change your 
manners we will proceed against you, as you have no 
spiritual judge. We bid you, however, observe faithfully 
the Compacts granted for the peace of the realm by the 
Council of Basel to our predecessors, If any one does 
otherwise- he will provoke our anger.’ The Catholics 
listened in silence: after a short deliberation they made 
answer: ‘We thank your Majesty for the peace which we 
enjoy, and pray that it may long continue. We do not 
deny that ill deeds are done by the clergy; in such a multi- 
tude there must be some who are evil. Yet we do not 
know who they are: if you would point them out they 
should be punished, for we still have authority among 
ourselves. As to the Compacts, we answer as did your 
nobles. We never wanted them; we do not want them; 
the Roman See never granted them, but the Council of 
Basel gave them as an indulgence. Whether or no those 
to whom the indulgence was given use it as it was granted, 
~ God must judge. The peace which you say the Compacts 
have brought we gladly accept: that they bring any aid in 
gaining our salvation we do not see. We feel sure that 
your Majesty will not hinder the Church of Prag in her 
ceremonies, and will not impose on us any other ritual than 
that handed down to our ancestors by the Apostolic See— 
which is the gate of heaven.’ 

King George angrily declared that he was no heretic: he 
had never resisted the Apostolic See, but he would not 
abandon the Communion under both kinds: he must obey 
God rather than the Pope. He produced an intercepted 
letter from a Catholic priest, in which he was denounced as 
a heretic: he bitterly complained of such conduct. Next 
day the assembly met again; but George did not succeed in 
obtaining from the Catholic clergy more than he had obtained 
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from the Catholic nobles. Yet he still strove to keep his 
position as a mediator. Rokycana brought before him a 
complaint against one of the clergy. ‘ You wish that every 
one should obey you,’ was the King’s answer, ‘ while you 
obey no one.’ The assembly was dismissed in peace. 
George did not attempt to interfere with the Catholic 
services. In spite of the breach with the Papacy, men said 
that the peace of Bohemia had never been more secure.! 
Pius II. was ready to proceed to extremities: on October 8 
he issued a letter to the men of Breslau, releasing them from 
their allegiance to George, ‘as he had not returned to the 
bosom of the Church, but held in his kingdom doctrines 
that had been condemned’. The Pope was ready to plunge 
Bohemia into another civil war ; George trusted that events 
might still be too powerful for Pius II., and might drive him 
to leave the Bohemian question alone, if not formally to 
ratify the Compacts. 

The Bohemian King was soon able to claim the mediation 
Positionor Of the Emperor. Austria was a prey to plundering 
ee "8 bands of soldiers, whom Frederick III. was helpless 
Germany. to repress. The people of Vienna rose in rebellion 
against their incompetent prince. They solemnly defied 
him on October 5, called in his brother Albert, and be- 
sieged Frederick in the citadel. George of Bohemia went 
to the Emperor’s aid. ‘As an Elector of the Empire,’ he 
said, ‘he felt himself bound to support his lord.’ By his 
means peace was made between the two brothers. Albert 
was to govern Austria for eight years, and Frederick was to 
be allowed to depart in safety. He left Vienna ignominiously 
and withdrew to Neustadt; but it was understood that he 
was to repay his Bohemian ally by interceding on his behalf 
withthe Pope. Though Pius II. was determined to continue 
his policy of opposition to the Compacts in Bohemia, he 
judged it wise to hold his hand for a time. He could not 


' Palacky, Urkundliche Beitrége, 281. Zeitungen aus Prag, October 
5: ‘Die Slesier . . . habin vorstanden, das sie in besserm fride nye 
gewesin sein denn itzunder ’, 
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attack the King who held in his hands the peace of Ger- 
many. 

Other struggles and other heresies claimed the Pope’s 
attention. It was as difficult to keep the peace _ 
between the monastic orders as between the ee 
Catholics and Utraquists in Bohemia. Contests Tangs 
as fierce raged within the bosom of the Church as omens 
those which distracted it from without; and the heresies of 
Bohemia were not the only ones which the Pope was called 
upon to decide. The reaction that produced the Papal 
restoration intensified also a movement within the Fran- 
ciscan Order for the revival of the old rule of S. Francis in 
all its pristine simplicity. The Minorites of the Observance, 
as they called themselves, denounced as renegades their 
brethren who were content to dwell in settled abodes and 
hold the property which the piety of their predecessors had 
won. The strife waxed bitter between the Observantists 
and Conventuals ; and each party strove to gain the favour 
of the Pope. Eugenius IV., whose highest ideal was a 
monastic reformation, naturally favoured the Observantists, 
and hoped to make of them a bulwark of the Papal power. 
He gave them the privilege of electing a Vicar of their own, 
‘exempt from the authority of the General of the Order, and 
conferred on them other favours, which put them in a 
position of superiority over the Conventuals. Nicolas V. 
had no interest in these disputes, and to promote peace 
withdrew some of the special favours which had most 
irritated the Conventuals. This brought upon him the 
remonstrances—even the wrath—of the great leader of the 
Observantists, Fra Giovanni Capistrano; but Nicolas V. 
was not the man to be moved from his determination by 
clamour. It was now the turn of the Conventuals to act on 
the aggressive. They demanded that the Observantists 
should either renounce their separate Vicar, or should leave 
the Franciscan Order altogether, and call themselves 
‘Brethren of the Bull,’ or ‘The Privileged’. Calixtus III. 
in vain strove to make peace. Peace was impossible; but 
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as Calixtus saw that the Observantists were useful for his 
purpose by preaching a crusade and gathering Turkish 
tithes, he resolved to support them. Yet his Bull wore the 
appearance of a compromise. All Franciscans were to obey 
the General of the Order, and the Vicars of the Observantists 
were to attend the chapters; they were to submit to the 
General three names, from whom he should choose one to 
be Chief Vicar of the Observantists ; this Vicar was to have 
over the Observantists all the authority of the General.! 
The compromise only awoke new questions about the right 
of the Observantists to vote at the election of a General, to 
whom they did not owe obedience. Pius II. revoked the 
Bull of Calixtus III., and restored that of Eugenius IV. 
The alternations of the Papal policy were admirably adapted 
to keep alive the spirit of rivalry which they professed to 
heal. : 

Under Pius II. the conflict entered upon a new stage. 
Dispute Pius II. favoured the Observantists, because he 


areunin’ needed them for his crusading projects; and they 


due to the no doubt thought that the opportunity was favour- 
Christ. able for gaining still higher privileges for them- 
selves. One of their oldest and most respected members, 
Fra Giacomo della Marca, took occasion, in preaching at 
Brescia on Easter Sunday, 1462, to assert that ‘ the Blood 
of Christ shed on the ground during the Passion was not 
an object of worship, since it was separated from the Divine 
Person’. It was an old question of dispute whether the 
Blood of Christ so shed had lost or not ‘the hypostatic 
union of the Logos’. By raising the question at Brescia, 
the seat of the Dominican Inquisitor, Fra Giacomo threw 
down the gauntlet, and showed his wish to provoke a trial 
of strength. The Inquisitor accepted the challenge, con- 
demned the opinion as heretical, and ordered Fra Giacomo 
to recant. But Giacomo appeared in the pulpit, and after 
recounting his long services to the Church during his career 


1 Wadding, Annales Minorum, vi., 304. 
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of forty years as a preacher, proceeded to confirm his 
opinion by citing authorities. This was the beginning of a 
furious strife; the people were divided between the two 
parties, and the hatred of rival theologians was let loose in 
all its fanaticism. The Bishop of Brescia in vain interposed. 
The matter was referred to the Pope, who proclaimed a 
truce, and summoned both sides to a disputation at Rome. 
Three eminent theologians appeared for either party ; and 
the dispute began before the Pope and Cardinals on Christ- 
mas Day, 1462. For three whole days they argued, the 
Dominicans maintaining that the Blood of Christ, inasmuch 
as it returned to His body, never lost the hypostatic union: 
while the Minorites asserted that during the three days of 
the Passion this union ceased. Pius II. has preserved in 
his ‘Commentaries’! a long record of the arguments; but 
he felt little real interest in the matter, and regarded the 
disputants with amusement. To him theological disputation 
seemed a form of athletic exercise, not merely mentally but 
physically. ‘It was a pleasant and agreeable thing,’ he says, 
‘to hear the fine intellects of learned men contend with one 
another, and to see now one, now another, shoot ahead. 
They strove, as was fitting before the Pope’s majesty, with 
j modesty and fear; but so sharp was the contest that, though 
it was the middle of winter and the world was stiff with 
frost, the disputants were bathed with sweat; such was their 
zeal for victory. When all had been heard, the Pope 
conferred with the Cardinals for several days. The majority 
were on the side of the Dominicans; and Pius II. agreed 
with the majority. But he determined not to publish his 
decision, lest the crowd of Minorites, whose help was 
necessary in preaching against the Turks, should be offended. 
He contented himself with accepting from the Dominicans, 
and entering in the Papal archives, a copy of a decision in 
their favour on this subject given by Pope Clement VI. in 
1351. The Friars were contented not to have their doctrine 
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condemned; and this momentous discussion was allowed 
to rest for a few years in peace. 

Pius II. had now established the custom of taking excur- 
visit of | sions for pleasure from Rome, and in May, 1463, 
Pius 1! accepted an invitation from Cardinal Estouteville 
May, 1463. to pay him a visit at Ostia. Pius II. went, as a 
modern traveller would do, to inspect the antiquities and 
enjoy the natural beauties of the place. His enjoyment was 
slightly marred by a terrible storm of wind and rain, which 
rose suddenly in the night and wrought considerable 
havoc. As the Bishop’s palace was not large enough to 
accommodate all the Cardinals and their attendants who 
had accompanied the Pope, many of them were sleeping in 
tents. The tents were blown away, and the occupants, in 
their attempts to gain shelter in the darkness of the night, 
suffered many misadventures. -Even in the palace the Pope 
was afraid that the roof might fall, and was being wrapped 
up that he might sit outside in the rain rather than run the 
risk indoors, when the wind ceased, ‘as though fearing to 
incommode the Pope,’ Pius complacently observes. 

After his return from Ostia Pius II. did not stay long in 
Rome. He again set out for an excursion to Albano; 
thence he went to Castle Gandolfo, rejoicing in the beauties 
of the Alban Lake; and finally to Rocca di Papa. As he 
journeyed along the Appian Road he was grieved to see the 
tombs being used as quarries for neighbouring buildings, 
and gave orders that they should be taken under the protec- 
tion of the Pope. He returned to Rome for Whit Sunday, 
but at the end of June, complaining of the heat, departed to 
Tivoli, where he remained till the middle of September. 

The summer of 1463 saw the end of several of the Pope’s 
little contests. It was decisive for the Neapolitan war, 
which, since the battle of Troja, had lingered on while the 
Angevin barons were avowedly seeking to find what were 
the best terms they could make for themselves. Jean of 


1 Comment., p. 304. 
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Anjou discovered that he had been from the beginning the 
tool of the Neapolitan barons, headed by the Prince __.. 
of Taranto. When the Prince of Taranto found iene 
that he was no longer profitable, he did not scruple oa 
to abandon hiscause. The condottiere Piccinino was pa 
Jean’s only support, and Piccinino was also preparing ‘> 

to desert him. In August, 1463, Alessandro Sforza offered 
battle to Piccinino, which Piccinino did not find it convenient 
to accept. He came instead into Sforza’s camp to talk 
matters over. His arguments, as given by Pius II., are 
extremely characteristic of the general condition of Italian 
politics. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘do you wish to conquer me? It 
is I who bring you glory, riches, pleasure—all that you 
enjoy. Because I took up arms and overthrew the peace of 
Italy, you, who were lying idle at home, were called to the 
field. Will you do any good by taking me prisoner? Who 
wants peace? No one, save priests and merchants, the 
Roman Curia, and the traders of Venice and Florence. 
Peace in Italy brings them all they want, and leaves us 
nothing to scrape together. In peace we are despised, and 
sent to the plough; in war we become mighty, and may 
_follow the example of Francesco Sforza, who has raised 
himself to a dukedom. Our policy is to refuse to conquer, 
and prolong the war, the end of which is the end of our 
gains.’ Many of the captains agreed with Piccinino; but 
Alessandro Sforza answered: ‘Do not fear. Italy will 
never be free from war till she is under one rule, and that is 
a far distant prospect. Let us finish this war and betake 
ourselves to a greater. You need not boast, Piccinino, as 
if you only kept war on foot. Had not the Pope and the 
Duke of Milan sent us against you, you would have finished 
this war long ago in favour of the French, an unworthy 
undertaking for an Italian, for one who had borne arms for 
Aragon and for the Church.’ Piccinino replied: ‘I was 
driven to fight for the French because no one else wanted 
me. Bred in arms, I could not leave the field. I would 
rather have declared war against my own father than have 
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disbanded my troops. I served the French because they 
gave me pay. Now I am free, and willing to negotiate with 
you if you will give me worthy terms.’ It was agreed that 
Piccinino should be made Ferrante’s commander-in-chief, 
with a salary of go,o0o ducats, and should keep his con- 
quests in the Abruzzi. Ferrante and Pius II. in vain 
protested against these terms; the military leaders were 
agreed, and all others had to submit.! Piccinino changed 
sides, and Jean of Anjou retired to Ischia, awaiting ships 
and men from France, which never came. In April, 1464, 
he left Ischia and returned to France. Ferrante was now 
undisputed master of Naples; but he had learned how little 
confidence he could place in his barons, and waited quietly 
his opportunity to reduce their power. To the very last 
Pius II. kept his hold on Naples, and tried still further to 
enrich his nephews. The county of Celano, whose young 
Count had joined the Angevin party, was overrun by the 
Pope’s troops in the name of the Church; Pius II. succeeded 
in handing it over to Antonio Piccolomini. The Neapolitan 
policy of Pius II., no doubt, was sound as regarded Italian 
affairs : the success of Ferrante secured the peace of Italy so 
long as he lived. But the part which the Pope played had 
been a perpetual hindrance to his good understanding with 
France, and its most immediate result had been to make a 
good provision for two of the Pope’s nephews. 

This turn of affairs in Naples filled up the measure of the 
Angerof French King’s wrath against the Pope. He had 


Touis XI. abolished the Pragmatic Sanction partly out of 


Noo caprice, partly with an expectation of receiving an 
tan policy. adequate reward. He was now conscious that he 
had acted contrary to his own interests, and that he had been 
beguiled by the Pope. He wrote to Pius II. a letter, ‘ un- 
worthy of his dignity,’ as Pius II. plaintively remarks, ‘and 
as though he were the Pope’s superior, condemned his 
doings and gave him rules of life’.2 Unfortunately we have 


1 The account of this is given by Pius II., Comment., 319-21. 
2 Tbid., 323. 
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only the Pope’s account of the contents of this letter: but 
that describes them as sufficiently severe. The Pope’s 
policy was submitted to a damaging criticism: he had 
disturbed Naples, had ruined the Church of Mainz, had 
excommunicated the Pfalzgraf and Sigismund of Austria, 
had accused the Bohemian King of heresy—in short, would 
allow no one to live in peace; it would be much better if he 
would turn his attention to the Turks. At the same time 
Louis XI. wrote also to the Cardinals asking if they could 
inform him what the Pope’s intentions really were. Pius 
II. has not told us what the French party said in the 
consistory when these letters were laid before them ; but he 
felt that he was put on his trial before the College, and 
found it necessary to justify himself. The Cardinals 
affected to wonder at the tone of the letters and to doubt 
that they were really what the King had intended. Pius II. 
did not answer in writing, but proposed that he should send 
one envoy and the Cardinals another, with instructions to 
excuse the Pope, to appease the King, and urge on him, as 
the supreme remedy for all differences of opinion, that he 
should wage war against the Turk.! 

The envoys were, however, unable either to stem the 
torrent of the royal displeasure or to gain from fe 
France any help for the crusade. Louis XI. showed oie 
that he did not intend to leave the Pope much room of Louis 
for interference in France. A strife had been for *” 
some time raging between the Bishop of Nantes and the 
Duke of Brittany, in which the Bishop had called on the 
Pope for aid. Louis XI. suddenly interfered in the matter, 
declared that Duke and Bishop were alike vassals of the 
crown of France, took prisoner the Pope’s legate who was 
on his way to Brittany, and deprived him of his letters on 
the ground that in a dispute concerning a fief of the French 
crown he and not the Pope was the judge. Pius II. calls 
this ‘a tyrannical and lying statement’ ;? it was indeed an 


1 Comm., 343- 2 Thid., 330. 
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assertion of feudal rights for which Duke and Bishop were 
as little prepared as was the Pope. Not content with this, 
Louis XI. deprived Cardinal Alain of Avignon of his tem- 
poralities for having advised the sending of the nuncio; he 
treated similarly two bishops, nephews of Alain, and even 
threatened Cardinal Estouteville. In vain the Pope ex- 
postulated. ‘Who,’ he bitterly exclaims, ‘could persuade a 
king who takes his greed for law and listens only to those 
who tickle his ears ?’ 

As soon as it was seen that Louis XI. was willing to 
Royal oppose the Pope the Gallican party at once re- 
ordi- vived. The Parlement and the University laid 


store the their grievances before the King, and the clergy 


ofthe who had felt the weight of the exactions of the 
Santon, Curia were ready to accept relief at the King’s 
403149 hands. A series of royal ordinances were issued 
which took back almost all that had been granted to the 
Papacy by the abolition of the Pragmatic. ‘The King,’ 
says Pius II. sadly, ‘did not show himself so religious by 
the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction as he showed him- 
self sacrilegious by issuing such decrees.’!_ The first of 
these ordinances, dated February 17, 1463, set aside a Con- 
stitution of the Pope which took into the Papal Camera the 
goods of deceased prelates, together with half the benefices 
which they held in commendam. When the Papal officials 
tried to avoid this edict by threats of excommunication 
against those who refused to pay, a second edict was issued 
in June, 1464, forbidding all such exactions and punishing 
by confiscation of goods and banishment from the kingdom 
all collectors who strove to levy them.? Another edict 
(May, 1463) maintained the royal right of disposing of 
benefices during vacancies, as against those who came 
provided with Papal reservations and the like.? All cases 
concerning such matters were declared to be under the 


1 Comment., 324. 
? The edicts are given in Preuves des Libertés, 467-70. 
3“ Ordonnance’ in Preuves, 300. 
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cognisance of the Parlement; in case of Papal censures 
being directed against this ordinance the Proctor-General 
was ordered to appeal to a future Council.! In June, 1464, 
another ordinance declared the sole right of the royal courts 
to determine causes concerning the claims of the crown; 
those who appealed to the Curia against them were banished 
from the kingdom ; ecclesiastics who aided in such appeals 
were declared incapable of holding benefices in France.? 
To protect the Parlement against Papal interference it was 
declared that its officials were responsible to no court out- 
side the boundaries of Paris. When Pius II. regarded all 
these edicts he might well feel that if he had deluded Louis 
XI. into the abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction by false 
hopes, Louis XI. showed himself capable of retaliating. 
The extinction of the Pragmatic proved illusory in its turn, 
and the place of the legislation which had been abolished 
was rapidly filled up by a new series of laws still more 
markedly anti-papal in their spirit. 

Germany in 1463 seemed tending towards peace. After 
the rescue of Frederick by George of Bohemia, Bee 
Adolf of Nassau had surprised Mainz by night, pacifica- 
had driven out Diether and his adherents, set parts Geoneay. 
of the town in flames, and ruined for his own “* 
quarrel the prosperity of his cathedral city. It was a happy 
stroke and did much to restore the balance of parties in 
Germany. Negotiation was again possible; the Pfalz- 
graf became reconciled with Albert of Brandenburg Diether, 
after many conferences, agreed to renounce the Archbishop- 
ric of Mainz in return for a portion of its lands, over which 
he was to-exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction; Adolf suc- 
ceeded to the title, the debts and the ruins of the greatest 
see in Germany. The death of Albert of Austria in Decem- 
ber, 1463, paved the way also for a reconciliation between 
Frederick and Sigismund of the Tyrol, who renounced his 
claims in Austria, on the understanding that Frederick was 


1 Letter to Parlement, Prewves, 705. 2 Preuves, 703. 
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to reconcile him with the Pope. Pius II. and Cusa were 
weary of their long struggle ; Sigismund made submission 
and was absolved in the beginning of 1464. The Pope 
might claim that he had vindicated the dignity of the 
Papacy; but assuredly he had lost more than he had 
gained in the long duel with Heimburg. Before the final 
agreement about the disputes concerning Brixen was made, 
Pius II. and Cusa were both dead, and Heimburg had 
sought a refuge in the Court of the Bohemian King. 

Pius II. was a skilful diplomat, and no doubt expected 
great results from the energy which he had displayed on so 
many sides. Yet, after all, the general aspect of affairs 
remained much the same as it had been at the end of the 
Congress of Mantua. France was still hostile to the Papacy; 
Bohemia was still unsubdued. It is true that Naples 
had been won for Ferrante, Gismondo Malatesta had been 
overthrown, Pienza had been beautified, and the Pope’s 
nephews had been well provided for. On the other hand, 
Mainz. had been well nigh ruined, Heimburg had dealt 
many crushing blows at the Pope’s prestige, the Papacy 
had become more closely involved in the party struggles of 
Germany, and the German opposition had become more 
purely political. 


U7, 


CHAPPER IX. 


CRUSADE AND DEATH OF PIUS II. 


1464. 


SINCE the end of the Congress of Mantua little has been 
heard about the war against the Turks; yet we eee: 
should wrong Pius II. if we did not admit the of Pius 11. 
sincerity of his desire for a crusade. But he had ene 
not the fanaticism of Calixtus III. to drive him to “*** 

do something, however inadequate it might be, nor had 
he the resoluteness of a great statesman to pursue con- 
stantly one supreme end. His early training had made 
him ready to catch at advantages as they offered themselves. 
He did not try to mould European affairs into accordance 
with his own plans; but he strove to make the Papal power 
prevail along the whole line of its pretensions, and trusted 
in the long run to have his way. While animated by a 
desire for the general interests of Christendom, he could 
not rise above the particular interests of the Papacy. He 
failed to impress his contemporaries with his sincerity ; 
even had he done so, he seems to have felt it doubtful 
whether he could win them to united action. 

Pius II. must have felt that the action of his predeces 
sors had not been such as to inspire Europe with opinion 
much confidence. Nicolas V. had gathered Turkish °!P™°Pe- 
tithes, which he had spent on the adornment of Rome. 
Calixtus III. had squandered his treasure in insignificant 
expeditions, which showed no sense of the work in which 
he was engaged. Pius II. might have expected that his 
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protestations at Mantua would be subjected to the calm 
criticism of observers. His leisurely and magnificent pro- 
gress to the Congress seemed a needless waste of money: 
his share in the Neapolitan war was opposed to his ex- 
pressed desire for universal peace. Italy hesitated to grant 
him the supplies which he demanded. Europe saw in the 
Congress of Mantua a series of negotiations on matters 
which concerned the Papal interests. When Pius sojourned 
at ease in his beloved Siena, men said that the whole matter 
was merely an excuse to enable the Pope to leave Rome 
and enjoy a visit to his native place. Few thought that 
the Pope was in earnest, or that his future action would 
go beyond eloquent protestations from time to time. 

We have seen enough of the Pope’s activity to feel that 
Pius, there was some justification for those who judged 
ana ium” that he had not the cause of a crusade so deeply 
1459-63. at heart as to forego for its sake any advantage 
to himself. He did not even interfere decidedly in such 
matters as might have furthered it. Hungary had long 
been the bulwark of Christendom against the Turk, and 
bravely had John Hunyadi defended it. On John’s death 
the Hungarian nobles took as their king his young son 
Matthias Corvinus, in the hopes that they would find him 
a powerless ruler under whom they might pursue their own 
interests. When the young Matthias displayed the same 
resolute disposition as his father, they began to pay more 
heed to the claims on Hungary of the Emperor Frederick, 
whom in February, 1459, the discontented party solemnly 
elected as their king. Here was a matter which clearly 
demanded the Pope’s intervention as a mediator. The 
internal peace of Hungary was of vital importance to 
Christendom, was of prime necessity if the Turk was to be 
held at bay. But Pius II. saw the political difficulties in 
the way of quarrelling with the Emperor; the interests of 
Christendom could not outweigh in his mind the advantages 
to be gained by the Curia through its Imperial ally. Pius 
II. could not bring himself to act with decision: he received 
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the obedience of Matthias and called him king on the prin- 
ciple, which he wished to be allowed to apply to Naples, of 
recognising things as they were. Beyond this he assumed 
an attitude of impartial neutrality, and kindly offered to 
judge the rival claims if they were submitted to his decision. 
Whatever other steps might be taken with advantage, 
there could be no doubt of the need of supplying Matthias 
with money to enable him to war against the Turks. Pius 
II. had much good advice to give and many expressions of 
sympathy ; but all the urgency of Carvajal, who was legate 
in Hungary, could not obtain supplies that were of any 
purpose. 

Still Pius II. had undertaken the cause of the crusade, 
and however much he might pursue more im- 

: : 7 : Impos- 
mediate objects, he did not entirely forget it. Some torous 
of the things that befell him as advocate for the pon the 
Christian cause are ludicrous enough. A Francis- ei oar 
can Friar, Ludovico of Bologna, had gone to the East in 
the days of Calixtus III. and brought back reports of 
Christians in Persia who were ready to submit to the Pope, 
and join an alliance against the Sultan. Soon after the 
return of Pius II. to Rome from the Congress of Mantua, 
Fra Ludovico appeared, bringing with him envoys from 
potentates of the East, the Emperor of Trapezus, the King 
of Persia, the King of Mesopotamia, the Duke of Greater 
Iberia, and the Lord of Armenia Minor. They had come 
through Scythia over the Don and the Danube, through 
Hungary to Germany, where they had been welcomed by 
the Emperor; thence they had passed through Venice to 
Rome. They were received with honour as royal ambas- 
sadors, and had quarters and food assigned to them—which 
was indeed necessary, as some could eat as much as twenty 
pounds of meat a day. When admitted to an audience 
they set forth, through Fra Ludovico as interpreter, that 
their kings had heard from him of the Congress of Mantua, 
and were willing to attack the Turks in Asia, while the 
Christians attacked them in Europe: for this purpose they 
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would raise an army of 120,000 men; they begged the Pope 
to make Ludovico Patriarch of the Eastern Christians. 
The Pope assented to their request, and offered to pay 
the expenses of their journey to the Courts of France 
and Burgundy, on whose co-operation the proceedings in 
Europe mainly depended. They were coldly listened to in 
France and Burgundy; but no doubt they passed ‘the 
time pleasantly. Meanwhile the Pope began to suspect 
Fra Ludovico, and on his return to Rome threatened to 
imprison him for having styled himself Patriarch on his 
travels, without having received consecration. He was, 
however, allowed to depart for his companions’ sake. At 
Venice he prevailed on some unwary bishops to ordain him 
priest and patriarch. When Pius II. heard this, he wrote 
to the Patriarch of Venice to imprison the impostor; but 
Ludovico was warned by the Doge, and made his escape. 
It was a cruel imposture, and was by no means the only 
one of which the Pope had to complain.! 

Still more extraordinary than this pretended embassy is 
Letter of . the fact that Pius II. actually attempted to convert 
Pius the Sultan by his eloquence. As rhetoric was the 
Sultan, —_ only contribution to a crusade which the Pope saw 
his way towards making, he seems to have resolved to try 
its effects to the uttermost. It is a strong testimony to the 
tolerant spirit of the Turks that stories were rife of the 
Sultan’s willingness to listen to Christian teaching. It is 
no less characteristic of the temper of the early Renaissance 
that Pius II. should have thought that all subjects admitted 
of reasonable discussion. He wrote a long letter to the 
Sultan pointing out the advantages that would follow from 
his acceptance of Christianity. Already the spread of the 
Turkish arms had led Cardinal Cusa to write an elaborate 
examination of the Koran, from which Pius II. borrowed 


1 Pius II, tells us about this embassy in Comm., 127. Cornelius 
Zantfliet, Chronicum, in Martene and Durand, Amp. one V., 502, gives 
an account of it in Germany, and Du Clereq, bk, iv., "ch. XXVil., in 
Burgundy. 
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many of his theological arguments. His letter dwelt first 
upon the horrors of war, and his desire to avert them; he 
does not hate the Sultan, though his foe, but rather wishes 
him well. The conquest of Europe is not like that of Asia ; 
it is impossible to the Turkish forces ; yet Mahomet may 
obtain all the glory that he wishes without bloodshed by 
means simply of the little water needed for baptism. If he 
accepted that the Pope would recognise him as Emperor ot 
Asia and of Greece; what he now possessed by violence 
would become lawfully his: by this means, and by this 
only, might the golden age be brought back to the world. 
The Sultan might object that the Turks would refuse to 
follow him if he abandoned his religion. The Pope re- 
assured him by the examples of Clovis and Constantine. 
How great is the glory that he might so attain! Ill litera- 
ture, Latin, Greek, and Barbarian alike, would extol his 
name. More than this, he would gain the heavenly pro- 
mise, and would be able to add to the virtues of a philo- 
sopher the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity, without which no man can be perfect. The Pope 
then unfolded to him the Christian scheme, and discussed 
_the points in which it differs from the Koran; he expatiated 
on the superiority of the law of Christ over that of Mahomet, 
and again exhorted the Sultan to consult his own interests, 
both here and hereafter, by accepting Christian baptism.} 
The letter forms a bulky pamphlet, and is written with 
great spirit and clearness: it abounds in historical allusions 
and quotations from classical poets and philosophers. It 
is to be regretted that we have no answer from the Sultan, 
nor do we read that any was returned. Still the Pope’s letter 
was widely read in Europe, and produced a great effect on 
the imagination of Christendom. From this time forward 
forgeries of a similar correspondence formed part of the vast 
store of literature which gathered round the Turkish war. 


1In Raynaldus, 1461, 44, etc. Pii II. Epistole (ed. Basel), No. 396. 
There is no date given to this letter, but perhaps it may be assigned to 
the end of 1461. 
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While Europe was engaged in quarrelling, and the Pope 
eipeat oe busy writing, the Turks pursued their conquests. 
plan ofa The Morea fell into their hands, as did Rhodes, 
cca) Cyprus, Lesbos, and the chief islands of the 
ee 7Egean ; Scanderbeg, in Albania, was driven to 
make peace, and Bosnia fell before the Turks’ arms. Pius 
II. was stirred to action, and in March, 1462, he summoned 
six Cardinals to a private meeting, and to them unfolded 
his schemes. ‘ You think, perhaps, my brothers,’ he said, 
“as all the world does, that we think nought of the general 
interest, because since our departure from Mantua we have 
made no preparations, and uttered no words about the, 
crusade, though day by day the foe presses nearer. We 
have, indeed, been silent, and have done nothing; but it 
was through lack of power, not through lack of will. We 
have often thought what could be done for Christendom. 
We have passed many sleepless nights, tossing from side 
to side, and were ashamed of our inaction. Our bosom 
swelled, our old blood boiled. To proclaim war by our- 
selves is useless, for the Holy See cannot, with its own 
resources, wage a war against the Turk; we need the help 
of the princes of Christendom. We considered all possible 
means to obtain this, but none seemed fitting. If we think 
of a congress, the experience of Mantua shows that it is 
vain. If we send legates, they are mocked. If we impose 
tithes on the clergy, an appeal is made to a future Council. 
If we promulgate indulgences, we are accused of avarice; 
every one thinks that it is done to scrape up money ; no 
one believes our words. Like bankrupt merchants, we 
have lost all credit. Whatever we do is construed for the 
worse; every one measures our character by his own. 
We turn our mind’s eye everywhere, and find nothing firm. 
Meditating day and night, we have hit upon one remedy, 
perhaps the only one, certainly the most efficacious.’ Then 
the Pope went on to unfold his scheme. Philip of Bur- 
gundy had vowed to go on the crusade if some other prince 
did so ; he was bound by a solemn oath, which he would 
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not venture to set aside. Old as he was, the Pope would 
offer to set out himself; Philip could not refuse to ac- 
company one who was both Pope and King,—one who was 
greater than King or Emperor. If Burgundy set out, 
France would, for very shame, send some forces, and so 
would the other powers of Europe. It was, however, use- 
less to propose this till Venice would provide a fleet. 
Venice must first be sounded, then France and Burgundy. 
When they agreed the Pope would proclaim a European 
truce for five years, call on the clergy for subsidies, under 
pain of excommunication, and by indulgences raise money 
from the laity. ‘The noise of our plan,’ he added, ‘ will 
come like a crash of thunder, and rouse the minds of the 
faithful to the defence of their religion.’ 4 

The Cardinals heard the Pope’s plan with amazement, 
and asked for some days to deliberate. All the cee 
difficuities that they could raise were foreseen and Louis XI. 
answered by the Pope. They at length pronounced aa 
the scheme worthy of the Vicar of Christ, and Pius II. 
wrote at once to the Doge of Venice binding him to secrecy 
for the present. The Bishop of Ferrara was at the same 
.time sent to Louis XI. of France. But Louis was not on 
such terms with the Pope as to look on his proposals with 
a friendly eye. He regarded them as a blind to draw his 
attention from the affairs of Naples; and the only answer 
that he would vouchsafe was, that he purposed sending an 
envoy to the Pope who would treat about Naples and the 
crusade together. Meanwhile, he added, he had on hand 
the business of restoring to his throne Henry VI. of England, 
which he hoped to do within a year. ‘I will give you four 
years more for that,’ said the legate as he took his leave.” 

On arriving at Brussels the Bishop of Ferrara found 
Philip of Burgundy dangerously ill of a fever. 7.10 
Philip had shown great lukewarmness at Mantua, pou 
and had been busied since then in attempting to gundy. 

fas ree 1462. 

consolidate the Burgundian dominions by obtaining 


1 Pii II. Commentarii, 189-91. 2 Tbid.-221. 
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from the Emperor the title of King, and so reviving the 
old middle kingdom of Lotharingia. But illness awoke 
again the old man’s zeal for the holy cause. The Bishop 
of Ferrara was admitted to an audience of the Duke, who 
was in bed. When he heard the Pope’s letter he exclaimed, 
‘I thought that the fever would conquer and would carry 
me off; but you have brought me health by your message. 
Death seemed to me hard, because I would leave my 
father’s captivity unavenged on the Turks. Now I will 
live to avenge my father and benefit Christendom.’ He 
began at once to arrange details with his counsellors, and 
promised to send an envoy to the Pope in October! Diffi- 
culties, however, arose with France. Louis XI. summoned 
the Duke of Burgundy as his vassal to aid in an expedition 
against England, and a rebellion of the Liégois against 
their Bishop occupied the Duke’s attention. As he re- 
covered his health, the crusade was again forgotten, and 
a Papal nuncio, sent in the spring of 1463, to remind the 
Duke of his promises, found him engaged in festivals, 
dances, and sports. His counsellors were all opposed to 
the crusade as both .chimerical and dangerous, and they 
threw all possible hindrances in the way of its accom- 
plishment. Suddenly the Duke took ill and became 
unconscious; his life was for a time despaired of; but 
he recovered, and with his recovery his good intentions 
returned. The Papal envoy was dismissed with a new 
promise that representatives of Burgundy would be at Rome 
on August 15. 

Perhaps an additional stimulus was given to the determi- 
Increase nation of Pius IJ. by a discovery which materially 


f th . : 
Pant increased the Papal revenues. An Italian merchant 


by the diss) Who had been driven from Constantinople by the 
covery of “Turks, and who had experience of the alum works 
Tolfa. of Asia Minor, discovered alum in the barren hills 


of Tolfa, not far from Civita Vecchia. At first Pius II. was 


1 Comment., 231. 
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incredulous; but the discoverer brought workmen from 
Genoa and established the truth of his surmise. ‘The alum 
was speedily worked, and proved to be of excellent quality. 
In April, 1463, Pius II. informed all the faithful of the 
compassion of Heaven in depriving the unbelievers of the 
revenues which they obtained from Christians by the sale 
of alum, which the Holy See was now prepared to supply ; 
he warned them no longer to buy from the Turks.! The 
alum mines of Tolfa were, indeed, as profitable to the Pope 
as was the year of jubilee, and are said to have yielded a 
revenue of 100,000 ducats. 

The first practical step towards opposing the Turks was 
the establishment of peace between Frederick III. pacifca- 
and Matthias of Hungary, a task which the Pope oe. 
took earnestly in hand in the spring of 1463. It 146 
required two Papal legates to arrange the terms; but at last 
peace was made in July. Matthias was recognised as king, 
on condition of paying the Emperor 80,000 ducats and 
submitting to a rectification of frontier; in case Matthias 
died childless, Hungary was to go to the Emperor’s second 
son. When Hungary was thus freed from internal troubles, 
. Matthias found no further difficulty in making an alliance 
with Venice, which had always shown more readiness to 
help Hungary than had the Pope. Venice was by this time 
thoroughly alarmed at the losses which the progress of 
the Turk was inflicting on her commerce, and on September 
12 signed an alliance with Hungary for war against the 
Turks. Meanwhile the Burgundian envoys found Pius II. 
at Tivoli, and brought him the assurance of their master’s 
zeal. The Pope set out for Rome, where he arrived on 
September 9, ready to welcome the Italian envoys whom he 
had summoned to consultation. The Congress at Rome 
was not so full as had been the Congress of Mantua; but it 
was more in earnest. The Bishop of Tournay, on the part 
of the Duke of Burgundy, promised 6000 men in the spring ; 
the Duke himself would lead them if his health allowed. 


1 Bull in Raynaldus, 1463, No. 84. See also Pi II. Com., 185. 
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Pius II. then asked the Italian envoys for money, according 
to the Mantuan decree; but all, save Venice, declared that 
they had no powers for the purpose, and must consult their 
States. The Florentine envoy privately approached the 
Pope and warned him that this war would be for the 
sole benefit of Venice, which, if the Turks were over- 
come, would turn its hand to the subjugation of Italy ; 
it would be wise to leave the Venetians and the Turks to 
weaken one another. Pius II. rejected this policy as short- 
sighted and unworthy of a Christian people, and the envoy 
referred the Pope’s opinion to the Florentine Government. 
While awaiting the return of the Italian envoys, Pius II. 
Speech of Judged it well to arrange matters with the Cardinals. 
Pius; He knew that his plan was opposed by the French 
soem party in the College, and was not popular with 
ber, 1463. those who preferred -a quiet life at Rome to a 
dangerous expedition abroad. Calling a consistory, the 
Pope addressed the Cardinals. For six years, he said, he 
had sat on the Papal seat, and the policy which by the 
advice of the Cardinals he had initiated at Mantua was yet 
unfulfilled: he had been most desirous to carry it out, but 
troubles at home prevented him. ‘ We were bound either to 
give up Rome or fight against the French, who, despising 
our commands, contrary to all law occupied the kingdom of 
Naples and attacked our vassals. We fought for Christ 
when we defended Ferrante; we warred against the Turks 
when we smote the lands of Malatesta. At last victory has 
crowned the Papal arms, and Italy is at peace; at last the 
time has come for action. ‘“ But what,” it will be asked, 
‘‘can you do in war: an old man, a priest, a martyr to a 
thousand ailments? What use are the Cardinals in a camp ? 
They spent their youth in pleasure; will you starve their 
old age with war? Better stay at home with your Cardinals, 
and send your fleet and your money to the Hungarians.” 
It would be sound advice if we had any money; but our 
treasury is exhausted. Our revenues never exceed 300,000 
ducats, and half of that sum is required for the necessary 
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expenses of the Papal rule. The Turkish war would need 
1,000,000 ducats yearly for three years at least. You will 
say: “Ifso much is required for the war, what hopes have 
you of obtaining it before you start?’ We answer: “The 
war is necessary: if we do not undertake it we should be 
undeservedly infamous”. Money is hard to raise, for the 
people do not trust us. They say that we live in pleasure, 
amass money, follow our ambition, have fatter mules and 
better horses than other folk, make broad the hems of our 
garments, walk through the city with cheeks puffed out 
beneath a red hat, keep dogs for hunting, give much to 
actors and parasites, nothing for the defence of the faith. 
These charges are not altogether false; there are many 
among the Cardinals and other members of the Curia of 
whom this istrue. There is too much pride and luxury in the 
Curia; so that when we speak the truth to the people we 
are so hated that we are not heard. What, then, is to be 
done? Abstinence, chastity, zeal for the faith, religious 
fervour, the desire for martyrdom, these made the Roman 
Church pre-eminent over the world. We must imitate our 
predecessors, and show that we are willing to sacrifice our 
lives for the preservation of the flock committed to our 
‘charge. Our purpose is to go to war against the Turks, 
and invite the princes of Christendom to follow. Perchance, 
when they see their master, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
though old and sick, advancing to the war, they will feel 
ashamed to stay at home. If this way does not rouse 
Christians to arms, we know no other. We know that we 
are going to meet certain death, but that does not deter us. 
We commit all to God, and will die happy if we end our 
days in His service. 

‘You, too, who advised us to begin the war against the 
Turks, cannot remain at home at ease. The members must 
follow their head; and what we do is done of necessity. 
We do not go to fight; but will imitate Moses, who, when 
Israel fought against Amalek, prayed on the mountain. We 
will stand on our ship’s prow, or on some hilltop, and 
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having before our eyes the holy Eucharist, will ask from 
Jesus Christ safety and victory for our soldiers in the battle. 
God will not despise a contrite heart. You will be with us, 
and will join your prayers with ours; the old only will be 
left behind.’ Then the Pope explained that he would leave 
in Rome two legates, one for temporal and the other for 
spiritual affairs, and would make provisions for the discharge 
of the ordinary business of the Curia. The nephew Antonio, 
with 3000 horse and 2000 foot, would provide for the safety 
of the States of the Church. 

The Pope’s voice was often broken by tears, in which the 
Cardinals also joined. When called upon to give their 
opinions, no one save the Cardinal of Arras spoke very 
decidedly against the scheme. Though the French party 
was opposed to it, even Estouteville did not raise any 
insuperable objections. Cardinal Erolo, though he was one 
of the six whom the Pope had first consulted, raised some 
objections, ‘to show himself cleverer than any one else,’ 
says the Pope. The objections were, however, overcome, 
except in the case of the Cardinal of Arras, who left Rome 
and returned to France. 

The Italian envoys soon returned with their answers to 
Congress the Pope’s request for money. Ferrante of Naples, 
Seven’ ~the Duke of Milan, the Marquis of Modena, the 
EE Marquis of Mantua, the cities of Bologna and 
Lucca, all assented. Some states, however, held aloof. 
Genoa was too busy with her own factions to pay any heed 
to general matters; the Duke of Savoy and the Marquis of 
Monteferrate also sent no representatives. The Florentines 
refused to take any part till they had had time to withdraw 
their merchants from Constantinople. The Sienese, to the 
indignation of the Pope, pleaded poverty, and offered the 
paltry sum of 3000 ducats, which they afterwards increased 
to 10,000. Pius II. wrote most pressingly to the Duke of 


1In Pii IIT. Comm., 336, etc.; but the Pope there omits the severer 


part of the accusations against the clergy which are in Mansi, Pii IJ. 
Orationes, ii., 168. 
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Milan, urging him to come in person and assume the 
command of the Papal forces. The letter of the Pope was 
a masterpiece of persuasive eloquence; the answer of the 
Duke was similarly a masterpiece of courteous prevarication. 
He deplored the woes of Christendom, professed his firm 
resolve to war against the Turk, his confidence in the Pope, 
and his desire to do everything that he required; but he 
added that his health was not yet restored, that the time 
allowed for preparation was not quite adequate, that the 
undertaking was difficult, and needed careful measures.! 
The Pope understood that he was not coming in person, 
and soon learned that 3000 men was all the contingent 
which he proposed to send. 

On October 22 was held a public consistory, in which was 
read the Pope’s Bull proclaiming a crusade. Pius II. 
recounted all his efforts for the holy cause, proclaimed his 
zeal, combated objections, called on all to help, and promised 
indulgences to those who either came in person or contri- 
buted their substance.2 The Bull took two hours to read, 
and the Pope was gratified with the effect which it produced. 
‘ The sweetness of the composition, the novelty of the thing 
itself, and the readiness of the Pope offering his life for his 
sheep, drew tears from many bystanders.’ The Bishop of 
Tournay, on behalf of the Burgundians, warmly thanked the 
Pope for his zeal. But the Romans were touched by no 
sentimental enthusiasm for the weal of Christendom ; they 
only saw that the Pope was going to leave Rome, and they 
feared that the hope of their gains was gone. Pius II. 
answered their loud murmurs by the assurance that the 
officials of the Curia would be left behind. ‘Then, racked 
with gout, till he could scarce restrain himself from showing 
his anguish, he was carried to his bed. 


1 The Pope’s letter is in Mansi, Ovationes, iii., 103; Sforza’s answer 
in Pii II. Epistole (ed. Basel), 393. 

2 The Bull ‘ Ezechielis prophete’ is No. 412 in Pii II, Epistole (ed. 
Basel). 

3 Pit II. Comment., 344. 
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A few days before Pius II. had signed an alliance with 
Alliance Wenice and Hungary, by which they bound them- 
of Mius IT. selves to carry on the war for three years if neces- 
Venice sary, and no one of the contracting powers was to 


ary. withdraw without the rest. The Pope promised 
that, on the arrival of Philip of Burgundy in Italy, he would 
set out with him for Greece. Hungary and Venice were 
already engaged in warring against the Turk. Matthias 
invaded Bosnia with some success, and the Venetians sent 
a fleet to the Morea which rose against the Turkish yoke: 
Lemnos and several islands fell into the hands of the Vene- 
tians. Cardinal Bessarion was sent by the Pope to Venice, 
and enjoyed a success such as had never yet befallen him. 
He was received in state by the Doge on the ‘ Bucentaur,’ 
and preached the crusade to a people already convinced. A 
box was placed in the Piazza to receive the contributions of 
the faithful, and was soon found to contain 700,000 ducats. 
Pius II. wrote to the Doge, Cristoforo Moro, urging him 
to come in person to the war, and join the Pope and Philip 
of Burgundy ; if he appeared in ducal array on board the 
‘ Bucentaur,’ not Greece only but Asia and all the East 
would be terrified. ‘We shall be three old men,’ he says, 
‘and God rejoices in trinity. Our trinity will be aided by 
the Trinity of Heaven, and our foes will be trampled under 
our feet.’! The Great Council of Venice voted almost un- 
animously that the Doge should go; when the Doge, a few 
days afterwards, tried to excuse himself on the ground of 
age and incapacity before the Collegio, he was told by one 
of the Council, ‘If your highness will not go of goodwill, 
we will make you go by force, since the honour and welfare 
of this land is dearer to us than your person’. The Doge 
answered that if the land wished it he was content.? Before 
the end of the year news came that the Turks had forced 
the wall which guarded the entrance to the Peloponnesus, 


1 Malipiero, Annali Veneti, in Archivo Storico Italiano (prima serie), 
vol. vii., pt. i., p. 18. 


2 Sanudo in Muratori, xxii., 1174. 
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and had driven out the Venetians. This news did not affect 
the zeal of Venice, which prepared at once to send out rein- 
forcements ; and it gave Philip of Burgundy an opportunity 
to write to the Pope and urge a delay in the expedition to 
enable Venice to recover her strength. Pius II. refused to 
accede to this request ; he had written, he said, throughout 
Europe, and must not now delay. In truth, the Pope’s 
_ legates were busy in almost every land: everywhere they 
were received with enthusiasm by the people, everywhere 
they received from the princes fair words enough, but no 
definite promises of help.? 

It soon became obvious that the political intrigues of 
Europe were throwing hindrances in the way even pojitical 
of the accomplishment of such promises as the Pope ae. a 
had received. First of all, Italy received a shock 74 
which deeply stirred men’s minds, by the news that Louis 
XI. of France had made an alliance with the Duke of Milan, 
and had invested him with Genoa and Savona. We have 
seen that Florence looked with jealous eyes on the crusad- 
ing project as likely to increase the power of Venice; she 
entered into a close alliance with Milan for their mutual 
protection, and did her utmost to reconcile Francesco Sforza 
with Louis XI. of France. Louis XI. was embarrassed with 
the possession of Savona, in which the French garrison 
was entirely useless since the loss of Genoa to the French. 
He was not indisposed to rid himself of an incumbrance, 
and in doing so to gain an ally in North Italy. The Nea- 
politan war had taught him the power of Sforza, and Louis 
XI. had a genuine admiration for a man whose success had 
been so brilliant. In February, 1464, Savona was given up 
to the Milanese, and the Italian Powers were astonished by 
a notification from Louis XI. that he had made over to the 
Duke of Milan his rights over Genoa. 


1 Raynaldus, 1464, 4, etc. 

2 See book xiii. of Pit II. Commentarii, published by Voigt, 4ineas 
Sylvius, ii., 360, etc., from the hitherto unedited MS. Z 

3 See Buser, Die Bezichungen der Medicaer zu Frankreich, p. tot, etc. 
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This news filled Italy with alarm. It was clearly a blow 
aimed by Florence and Milan against Venice. The Duke 
of Modena feared this increase of the power of Milan; 
Lucca and Siena were afraid of the designs of Florence ; 
Ferrante of Naples thought himself betrayed to the French 
by his former ally. Sforza tried to restore confidence by 
protesting that he had entered into no engagements which 
could disturb the peace of Italy; by taking Genoa into his 
power he had removed the only ground for French interfer- 
ence in Italian affairs. The Archbishop of Genoa, Paolo 
Fregoso, who was at the head of the government of the 
city, clamoured for help against Sforza; but Pius II. ad- 
vised him to submit rather than hinder the war against the 
Turks. The archbishop fled, and Sforza advanced against 
the city. It was at all events clear that neither Milan nor 
Genoa would send any forces to the crusade. 

From Burgundy also the Pope received doubtful news. 
Trouble Duke Philip was not on good terms with his son 
pe Charles, who had left his court and gone to Holland. 
1404. If Philip went to the Turkish war, Charles would 
naturally be regent during his absence, and this prospect 
was very distasteful to a strong party headed by the power- 
ful family of the Croy. They strove to increase the feud 
between the Duke and his son so as to keep Philip at home. 
Philip, however, was resolute. Charles returned, and was 
reconciled to his father. Next the Croy represented to the 
Duke the dangers which might befall his land if he departed 
before the war between France and England was at an end ; 
they besought him to remain, at least till a truce was ar- 
ranged. Louis XI. joined his entreaties to the same pur- 
pose; if a truce were made with England, France could 
join in the crusade with Burgundy. The Duke wavered, 
and asked the Pope to defer the expedition for the purpose 
of this pacification. Pius II. knew that delay meant entire 
failure, and refused. Then the Croy managed to bring 
about an interview between Louis XI. and the Duke at 
Lille in February, 1464. Louis XI. repeated his desire 
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that the Duke should stay till France was at peace with 
England: neither Venice nor the Pope was ready; in a 
year’s time he would send 10,000 men to the Turkish war. 
When the Duke pleaded his promise, Louis XI. ordered him 
as his vassal to remain at home, and handed him a written 
injunction to obey. The Duke gave way, and announced 
to his people the King’s commands: next year he would 
himself go against the Turk ; meanwhile, not to disappoint 
the Pope, he would send his illegitimate son, the Bastard of 
Burgundy, with 2000 men. The tower, says Pius II., fell 
at last before the repeated strokes of the battering-ram, and 
the Croy triumphed.! 

Pius II. had left Rome in February to recruit his health 
at the baths of Petrioli, and stayed at Siena during see 
the month of March. On Thursday in Holy Week, ency of 
the day on which excommunications were published, ae 
the Pope anathematised all heretics, and all, even kings, who 
strove to hinder the crusade. The anathema was aimed at 
those who were shaking the constancy of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; but Pius II. soon found that it had been delivered too 
late. On Good Friday, March 30, he received the letter of 
the Duke of Burgundy, ‘ worthy,’ he says, ‘ of being read on 

‘the day of the Lord’s Passion’. Yet Pius II. was not en- 
tirely unprepared for the blow; he had already consulted 
with eight Cardinals, who were present, what course he 
should adopt in case Philip refused to go. They were un- 
animous in their opinion that, though the Pope was in that 
case released from his engagement, he should solemnly 
renew it. This was also his opinion; and he communi- 
cated his resolution as a decree to the absent Cardinals, 
who murmured at his obstinacy. 

Pius II. was resolute in his determination in spite of all 
hindrances. Yet we cannot assign this resolution piys y, 
solely to zeal for the good of Christendom ; there ea of 
was mixed with it also a motive of utility for the Bohemia. 


1 Pii IIT. Commentarii, book xiii., in Voigt, i1., 369, etc. 
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interests of the Papacy. There was still a power in Europe 
which stood opposed to the Pope, and whose activity threat- 
ened danger. George of Bohemia was a formidable foe, and 
had devised a scheme which might lead to serious results if 
it were not baffled. Pius II. had brought to an issue the 
question of the relations between Bohemia and the Holy 
See. George must either alienate the majority of his people 
by submitting to the Pope’s demands, or must expose him- 
self, by refusing, to the hostility of a determined minority 
who looked for help outside Bohemia. The aim of George 
was to pacify Bohemia on the basis of toleration offered by 
the Compacts, and weld it into a powerful kingdom. The 
Pope was keenly alive to the danger which might ensue if 
a power at variance with the authority of the Church be- 
came predominant in Germany. Pius II. and George were 
equally convinced of the magnitude of the issue at stake. 
Each was equally resolute and equally far-seeing; but the 
Pope had the advantage of being able to choose his time 
for the attack. George met it by attempting to inaugurate 
anew policy in European affairs. He had first hoped to 
cope with the Papacy by possessing himself of the Empire ; 
when that failed, he stayed the Pope’s hand by binding the 
Emperor to his cause by conferring benefits upon him. This 
could only be a temporary check ; he tried to find a perman- 
ent one in the establishment of a confederation of European 
States against the Papal aggression. According to his 
scheme the States of Christendom were to take back again 
into their hands the supremacy in matters temporal and 
spiritual which they had been content to delegate to the 
Emperor and the Pope; a Council of European States was 
to regulate the international relations of Christendom. 
The agent of George in this matter was Anton Marini, a 
George’s knight of Grenoble, who in August, 1462, proposed 


lan fora : 5 
carvaineat to Venice a league between France, Bohemia, Poland, 


ee Hungary, Burgundy and Saxony, for war against the 
princes. Turk. Venice replied that notwithstanding Marini’s 


arguments the Pope’s co-operation was necessary ; for the 
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presence of the head of Christendom was of great weight in 
such a plan.1. Louis XI., in his anger against the Pope, 
listened to Marini’s proposals, and sent him back to Venice 

. with an expression of his readiness to join such a league. 
Venice, now engaged in war against the Turks, was ready to 
accept help from any side; and the league of the Pope with 
Venice and Hungary was no doubt hastened by a desire to 
cut away the ground from Marini’s feet. The crusade of the 
Pope was in part an appeal to the sympathies of Europe to 
defeat the machinations of the Bohemian King. He could 
not shrink from it without giving a dangerous handle to his 
foe. In March, 1464, Marini was at the Court of Hungary, 
offering Matthias a league against the Turks and a Council 
of European Powers to promote the peace and welfare of 
Christendom ; in June he was at the Court of Louis XI. 
In the face of such activity Pius II. could not retreat from 
his engagement. 

Pius II., however, though determined to proceed on his 
expedition, had neither the physical vigour nor the prepara 
qualities requisite for the organisation of such a [ons for 
scheme. Money came in slowly from Italy, and sade 
_the Burgundian envoys at Rome saw little to impress them 
with a sense of military stir; they reported that it was the 
poorest preparation they had ever seen, and that two galleys 
only were ready. The Pope vaguely trusted that soldiers 
would flock from different parts of Europe, prepared to serve 
for at least six months at their own expense, and that the 
Venetians would give them convoys. The crusade was 
preached with zeal throughout Europe by the friars; but 
they were-scarcely to be trusted to arrange in an intelligible 
shape definite instructions to the crusaders. Many flocked 
to Venice before the time, and met only with scoffs. when 
they had not money to pay their passage. The clear-sighted 


1 Palacky, Urkundliche Beitrage, p. 290. 

2 Chastellain, ed. Buchon, part iii., ch. xxi.: ‘Selon leur rapport 
c’estoit la plus povre disposition qu’ils veirent oncques; et n’avoit en 
tout le monde, pour celle heure, que deux gallées’. 
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Venetians did not want enthusiasm but capacity on the part 
of those engaged in the enterprise. Their cruelty was pub- 
lished throughout Europe; but wiser heads thought that 


they had exercised a justifiable discretion.! Many crusaders . 


returned with disappointed hopes; many died of hunger and 
pestilence; many came to Rome or Ancona, and found no 
signs of preparation. 

Pius II. returned to Rome early in May to prepare for his 

Le departure. Before going he aimed a blow at George 
Citation of - . : 

George of of Bohemia, whom, in a-consistory on June 6, he 
Bohemia. : ; Salus 

June6, cited to appear in Rome within 180 days to answer 
oe to the many charges against him. Pacific as he 
might now feel towards other Powers, Pius II. could make 
no truce with Bohemia. The beginning of his crusade was 
to him an earnest of his triumph over the heretical king. 
The time had come to lay the axe to the root of the tree 
that had threatened to overshadow the Holy See with its 
branches. 

On June 18 he took the cross in S. Peter’s, and after re- 
Departure Peating his conviction of the necessity of his under- 
of Mus 1I- taking, and deploring the hindrances which it had 
hoo suffered, he prayed before the high altar and then 
1464. set out in his litter accompanied by all the prelates. 
At Ponte Molle he took leave of them, and attended by the 
Cardinal of Pavia, the Bishop of Torcello, Tiferno, and 
Camertino, his secretary Goro Lolli, and his nephew Andrea, 
embarked on a barge on the Tiber. This method of con- 
veyance was chosen to spare the Pope the fatigue of a land 
journey ; he was already suffering from a slight fever, but 
forbade his physicians to mention it. The first night was 
spent by the Pope on the barge, as he was too weary to 
quit it. Navigation was difficult up the stream, and on the 
second night he had only advanced to Fiano. On the third 


| Chastellain, ch. xx.: ‘Les Venétiens, qui sages gens sont et cler 
voians, firent mieux de véer le passage a tel monde de gens inutiles que de 
leur ouvrir; carne soufit point en tel cas d’avoir les gens, més il con- 
vient avoir le sens et le povoir pour faire effect ’. 
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day the Pope was grievously distressed by an accident which 
befell one of the rowers, who fell into the river and was 
drowned before his eyes. Pius II. lay silent and with tears 
prayed for his soul. Cardinal Carvajal came to him from 
Rome with. the news that a crowd of crusaders were assem- 
bled at Ancona vainly seeking for means of transport; the 
authorities of the city were afraid of a tumult and besought 
the Pope to take means to prevent it. Pius II. besought 
Carvajal in spite of his seventy years to undertake this 
difficult task, and the brave old man, already broken by his 
many labours, answered, ‘My motto is, Go and I go: I 
cannot refuse to Christ’s service the end of my life’. Next 
morning he set off for Ancona. 

The Pope proceeded up the Tiber as far as Otricoli, whence 
he was carried in a litter by easy stages to Spoleto. ES 
There the Cardinal of Pavia was seized with a arrives at 
fever and had to be left behind. Already the Pope japee: 
was distressed by the sight of crusaders returning a 
from Ancona; to hide from his eyes this melancholy sight, 
the physicians pretended that the wind was injurious to him 
and closed the curtains of his litter. Slowly he proceeded 
_ under the blazing heat of an Italian summer through Folig- 
no, Assissi, and Fabriano, across the Apennines to Loreto; 
there he offered a golden cup and bowl to the Virgin, whose 
cottage had been borne by angels from Bethlehem to its 
resting place on a hill by the Adriatic. Finally on July 18 
he entered Ancona and took up his abode in the Bishop’s 
palace, on the hill by the Church of S. Ciriaco. 

The first question was how to deal with the crowd of cru- 
saders who disturbed the peace of the citizens of Pale) 
Ancona. Pius II. had only asked for such as would and the 
serve for six months at their own cost; he founda “"*4** 
miserable herd expecting him to supply them with pay and 
food. As this was impossible, the Pope rewarded their zeal 
by a plenary indulgence; and they sold their arms as a 
means of obtaining money to take them to their homes. 
Those who could afford to do so remained in expectation of 
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the Venetian ships which were to give them transport. Day 
by day they waited; but the ships delayed. At last the 
crusaders gradually dispersed, so that when the ships came 
in sight there were no soldiers to embark. The Pope 
meanwhile lay helpless and saw his hopes fade away. 
Messengers moreover arrived from Ragusa that the Turkish 
army had advanced to the siege and demanded the imme- 
diate surrender of its vessels. Pius II. called Carvajal to 
counsel. ‘What must be done,’ he asked, ‘if Ragusa is 
besieged ?’ ‘I will go to-night,’ answered the intrepid old 
man, ‘with the two galleys that are in the harbour and will 
either break the siege or give spirit to the disconsolate 
citizens.’ ‘What hinders me from sailing with you ?’ said 
the Pope, ‘the knowledge of my presence will either drive 
away the Turks or will incite Christendom to follow with 
help.’ Cardinal Ammannati, who had recovered from his 
fever and had followed the Pope, cried out against this plan. 
‘I, miserable,’ he says, ‘savouring of the flesh rather than 
of the spirit, dissuaded him, not because I did not think that 
what he proposed would succeed, but because I saw that to 
his body wasted with fever the voyage would bring the end.’ 
Yet the Pope remained firm in his intentions; and prepara- 
tions were being made, when in four days the news was 
brought that the Turks had retired from Ragusa. 

Pius II. was rapidly sinking; the fever raged fiercely and 
Death of the burning heat of the weather denied him any re- 
rere lief. The physicians said that he had but a few 
1404, days to live, when at last on the morning of August 
12 the Venetian fleet was seen in the offing. The Pope 
roused himself and ordered his galleys to advance to meet 
them. He was carried with difficulty to the window of his 
chamber whence he could see the stately entry of the fleet 
into the harbour. Next day he was too ill to receive a visit 
from the Doge. The day after was the eve of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, when it was customary for the Pope to 
appear at Vespers. He could not go, but sent the Cardinals 
and afterwards summoned them to his bed. He told them 
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that his last hour was at hand; he died in the faith of Christ 
and committed to their hands the work which he had begun. 
He admonished them to behave worthily of their high call- 
ing, and asked forgiveness if he had offended them in aught- 
Finally he commended to their good offices his household 
and his relatives. The Cardinals wept, and Bessarion as 
their spokesman said a few farewell words and begged for 
his blessing. All kissed his hand in tears, and he blessed 
them saying: ‘ May the God of pity pardon you and confirm 
a right spirit within you!’ Then he received the sacrament, 
and arranged to receive it again next morning from the 
hands of Cardinal Ammannati in special honour of the 
Virgin. But as the sun went down Pius II. also began to 
sink. He received extreme unction and was left alone with 
Cardinal Ammannati, Goro Lolli, and his nephew, Andrea. 
He talked a little with Ammannati and again commended 
his nephews to his care. Ammannati asked him if he 
wished to be buried at Rome. ‘Who will take care of that?’ 
he answered with tears. When Ammannati undertook to 
do so he seemed relieved. Again he beckoned Ammannati 
to his bedside. ‘Pray for me, my son,’ he said, ‘for Iam a 
sinner.’ Then after a pause he added, ‘Bid my brethren 
‘continue this holy expedition, and help it all you can; woe 
to you if you desert God’s work’. Ammannati could not 
speak for tears; the Pope put his arm round his neck, and 
said, ‘Do good, my son, and pray to God for me’. They 
were the last words he spoke. He listened to the prayers 
that were being read till his spirit passed away.! 

Next day the corpse of Pius II. was borne into the cathe- 
dral, and the funeral mass was said. Then the Cardinals 
assembled in the palace, and the Doge of Venice, in a long 
speech, bewailed the Pope’s death, praised his zeal, and 


1 The account of the last hours of Pius II. is given by Cardinal Am- 
mannati, Commentarii, 357-62, also in his letters, Nos. 41-57. Cam- 
panus adds a few details, but Ammannati was an eye-witness, and Cam- 
panus only knew by hearsay. I have only followed him for a few of the 
more personal remarks of Pius II. which Ammannati might think it 
desirable to omit. 
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besought the Cardinals to elect a worthy successor. The 
Cardinals decided to show their good intentions by giving 
over to the Doge the Papal galleys which lay in the har- 
bour, on condition that they should be restored to the new 
Pope if he purposed undertaking the expedition in person. 
The money which Pius II. left behind, 48,000 ducats, was 
sent by them to Matthias of Hungary. Next day, August 
16, the Doge sailed back to Venice, and the crusade of Pius 
II. was at an end. The body of the Pope was taken to 
Rome, and buried in S. Peter’s, in the chapel of S. Andrea; 
thence it was transferred, when S. Peter’s was restored by 
Paul V., in 1614, to the Church of S. Andrea della Valle, 
where a monument was erected in his honour. 

Pius II. was lucky in the moment of his death. He left 
Pe ine behind him the touching memory of an old man 
porary who died in the attempt to do his duty. When the 
about the princes of Europe were heedless of the welfare of 
crusade. Christendom, the dying Pope painfully dragged his 
feeble body to martyrdom for the common weal. It was 
well that he died when he did; for his expedition had no 
elements of success, and was already doomed to failure. 
He died before its failure had become too manifest, before 
an inevitable retreat exposed to ridicule the Papal prestige. 
He died in time to bequeath to Christendom the memory 
of the greatness of his undertaking, unblurred by any feel- 
ing of its hopelessness. The feeling of his contemporaries 
is shown by a coin struck in his honour, which bore the 
impress of a pelican feeding its young with its own blood; 
underneath was the inscription— 

Ales ut hee cordis pavi de sanguine natos. 


Like this bird I feed my children with my heart’s blood.t 


Yet even at the last there were many who were incredulous 
of the Pope’s intentions. It was the doom of Pius II., even 
on his deathbed, to be distrusted by those who could not 
forget his previous career, who sought in all he did for some 


}Vanuti, Numismata Pontificum Romanorum, p. 21. 
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motive of self-interest or vain display. The Venetians did 
not think that he was in earnest. The Doge, on his arrival 
at Ancona, regarded the Pope’s illness as a feint, and sent 
his own physician to see if it was real. He was of opinion 
that his arrival was a disappointment to the Pope, who 
never intended to go on the expedition, and hoped to escape 
by throwing the blame on Venice.! Filelfo was still more 
ill-natured. He declared that Pius II. had gone to Ancona 
to seize the citadel, and hand over the town to his nephew 
Andrea; then he intended to sail to Ragusa and await 
quietly the result of the Hungarian arms; if they were de- 
feated he would at once retreat, if they succeeded he would 
go to Constantinople and seize it for a Piccolomini.2 The 
Milanese envoy did not credit the Pope with any loftier pre- 
tensions; he reported to Sforza that, if Pius II. had lived, 
he meant to sail to Brindisi and stay there during the 
winter, return to Rome in the spring, and throw the blame 
of failure on the lukewarmness of the princes of Christen- 
dom.® A Brescian chronicler imputes to him another de- 
sign: he went to Ancona without any intention of proceed- 
ing farther, simply in consequence of a secret understanding 
_with Florence and Milan for the purpose of seizing Ancona, 
and handing it over to the Florentine republic.* Italy was 
so accustomed to look upon Pius II. as an astute diploma- 
tist that she could not credit him with purely disinterested 
motives. 

It is the fate of a character like Pius II. to lend itself to 
different interpretations, and to remain enigmatical. |. 
One who has changed his opinions is always liable views of, 
to the charge of insincerity, which comes with acter of 
double force when a policy of easy pliancy raises a Be 
him to a lofty position. Such a judgment, however, is 


1 Malipiero, p. 2g: ‘El Papa senti gran dolor, perché ghe despiaseva 
andar in persona, e ghe despiaseva anche mancar della promessa ’. 

2 Letter of Filelfo to Paul II., September 15, 1464. 

3 Simoneta, in Mur., xxi., 764. 

4 Cristoforo da Soldo, zbid., p. goo. 
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generally crude, and misses the real elements of character. 
The distinguishing feature of Pius II. was his readiness to 
learn from events. He equipped himself with the panoply 
of the new learning, and went forth as a knight-errant in 
quest of adventures. He had no prepossessions, no preju- 
dices, no definite opinions. His object was to make the 
most of life, to learn from its experience, to win what it had 
to give, to reap its successes, to adapt himself to its re- 
quirements. /Zneas Sylvius was not an adventurer in the 
sense that he intended to prey upon the world; he was an 
explorer who set out bravely upon the stormy sea of life, 
resolved to make his voyage as prosperous as might be. 
He was ready to run before the wind, to make for any haven 
which he could reach with sails flying. His skill consisted 
in seeing how the wind was likely to blow, and steering his 
course accordingly. He cannot claim the praise of high 
resolve, of steady purpose, of great design, or laborious 
achievement. He was not a man to mould the world; but 
he frankly offered himself for the world to mould. He was 
not heroic; but he was not base. He cannot fairly be 
accused of self-seeking, for self was in him the product of 
the exigencies amongst which his lot was cast. He was 
content to do the thing which needed to be done, and to 
reap the fruits of his foresight in being the first to perceive 
its necessity. 

Many, we might say the majority, of politicians have 
little better claims to respect than Pius I].; but no man 
who rose to such distinction has left behind him so complete 
a record of his career. It is hard that Pius II. should be 
treated with contempt because he was a man of letters as 
well as a man of action, because he has frankly told us his 
impressions of events as they arose. We know his incon- 
sistencies chiefly from his own confessions, while for those 
who have been more reserved about themselves we are at 
liberty to frame an imaginary consistency. The very frank- 
ness of Pius II. is a proof of his sincerity: he did not wish 
to make himself out to be nobler than he was. The record 
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of his soul’s progress might contain pages which he wished 
to forget; but he left all to the judgment of posterity, with 
the consciousness that in the end the verdict formed on the 
fullest knowledge would be the truest and most lenient. He 
who fixes his attention upon a few passages of the life of 
Pius II. tends to judge him with severity; he who follows 
him through his whole career forgives him much, and recog- 
nises a steady growth in greatness and nobility. Weakness 
and strength are strangely blended; vanity and littleness 
mix with high purpose and far-reaching plans; but before 
the eyes of Pius II. there floated fitfully a loftier ideal 
of Christendom than was visible to any of his contempo- 
raries, and juster views than he was enabled to express 
in action. 

It was the fate of Pius II. to reap the fruit of his early 
inconsistencies. In 1440, while secretary of Felix pis q1/s 
V., he wrote some dialogues in favour of the con- Bullof 


; ‘ Retracta- 
ciliar system, which he sent to the University of #0: 


Koln... During his Pontificate, a quarrel arose 1403 
between the burghers of Liége and their bishop; the bishop 
was upheld by the Pope, the burghers applied to the Uni- 
versity of Koln, which used the authority of Aineas Sylvius 
' for an appeal to a better-instructed Pope. This drew from 
Pius II. a Bull addressed to the University, dated April 26, 
1463, in which he gives his own defence of his early life.? 
He erred, he says, ‘but what mortal does not err? Who 
is wise save the good; who is good save God alone? We 
walked in darkness; we erred not to ourselves alone, but 
drew others with us; as blind leaders of the blind, we fell 
with them into the ditch. Our writings may have deceived 
many, whose blood if God require at our hands, we can 
only answer that as men we sinned, and our hope is placed 
in God's mercy only. Some would rather die than confess 


1 They are printed in Kollar, Analecta Vindobonensia, ii., 685. 

2 He had done so previously, in 1447, in a letter to the Rector of the 
University of Kéln; see supra, pp. 104-5. Fea’s Pius II. a calumniis 
vindicatus gives the completest version of this Bull, ‘In minoribus 
agentes’; Raynaldus, 1463, 114, etc., gives extracts. 
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their error. Some go on in their error, that they may keep 
the reputation of constancy, and act with pride, wishing to 
seem gods rather than men, as did Hus and Jerome, who- 
were burned at Constance. We are men, and confess that 
as men we sinned; not, however, like Arius and Nestorius, 
who deliberately chose the way that was condemned; we 
sinned like Paul, and ignorantly persecuted the Church and 
the Holy See. We are ashamed of our error, we repent of 
our writings and our deeds; but we did more hurt by 
writing than by deeds. What are we to do? The word 
once written and sent forth speeds on irrevocable; our 
writings are not now in our power, they have fallen into 
many hands and are generally read. Would that they were 
in obscurity, lest they cause scandal in the future, lest men 
say, ‘‘He who wrote this sat at length in S. Peter’s seat”’. 
We fear lest the words of AEneas be counted those of Pius.’ 

To avoid this, the Pope goes on to say, he will imitate 
the example of S. Augustine, and make full confession of 
his short-comings. He professes his belief in the commis- 
sion given by Christ to S. Peter, in the supremacy of S. 
Peter’s successors over the Universal Church. ‘If you find 
anything contrary to this doctrine either in our Dialogues, 
or in our Letters, or in our other works (for we wrote much 
in our youth), cast it forth and contemn it. Follow what 
we now say: believe the old man rather than the youth; 
esteem not the layman higher than the Pope; reject AZneas, 
accept Pius; the Gentile name was given us by our parents 
at our birth, the Christian name we took on our Pontificate. 
Perhaps some may say that our opinion came to us with 
the Papacy, that our views were changed by our dignity. 
It was not so; far otherwise.’ 

Pius II. goes on to plead his youth and inexperience 
when first he went to Basel. Great names supported the 
Council, and he heard nothing save abuse of Eugenius IV. 
The Pope himself at last recognised the Council, and when 
he attempted to transfer it the claims of the Council were 
zealously put forward. ‘We taught, therefore, what we 
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heard, and after some years, thinking we were somebody, 
we exclaimed with Juvenal— 


Semper ego auditor tantum, nunquamne reponam ?! 


We were ashamed always to be a pupil; we began to talk, 
and occupy the teacher’s place ; we wrote letters and pam- 
phlets, and, like all poets, loved our own children and were 
pleased with the applause they won. When Cesarini and 
others left Basel, we believed that they acted through fear 
of losing their temporalities; as we had none to lose, we 
boldly stayed, and on the deposition of Eugenius IV. 
accepted Felix as the true Vicar of Christ. But when 
Frederick, the future Emperor, came to Basel and refused 
to treat Felix as Pope, then first we began to think it 
possible that we were in error. As we would not willingly 
err, we accepted his invitation to join his household, and 
went over to the neutral side that we might learn the truth. 
At the Court of Frederick we discovered the falsity of much 
that had been said against Eugenius. In the Diets of 
Germany we heard both sides, and the darkness at last fell 
from our eyes; we recognised our error, we went to Rome, 
cast off the doctrines of Basel, submitted to Eugenius, and 
‘were reconciled to the Roman Church. Not till after that 
did we assume the priesthood. Such was our conversion, 
in which Thomas of Sarzana, afterwards Pope Nicolas V., 
had the chief share.’ 

Pius II. is frank enough in his confession, and probably 
believed that he was actually frank. He might Character 
phrase it as he chose, but men credited him solely Pius 1 
with a capacity for floating with the stream. His keen 
susceptibility to outward circumstances and impressions was 
the secret of his greatness, and was at the same time the 
source of his weakness. It brought him to the highest 
earthly dignity; but it robbed him of the strength to secure 
the lasting fame that his great gifts might otherwise have 
deserved. He aspired as Pope to be the leader of Christen- 


1 Still shall I hear and never quit the score ? 
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dom ; but he had not the moral position to inspire the con- 
fidence necessary for this task. His equivocal past rose up 
against him at every turn, and the mental habits of his early 
life prevented him from rising to the greatness after which 
he longed. He could not resist the temptation of grasping 
the advantage which he saw to be immediately attainable. 
Though he saw clearly and declared resolutely that the 
expulsion of the Turks from Europe was the first duty of 
Christendom, he had not sufficient self-restraint to devote 
himself with singleness of purpose to the task which he 
recognised as supreme. The conquest of the States of the 
Church, the aggrandisement of the Piccolomini, the restora- 
tion of the Papal prestige, the abolition of the last spark 
of the conciliar spirit—these he pursued when a tempting 
opportunity offered, and did not trust that if he was faithful 
to his first great duty all else-would follow unsought. To 
him and to Nicolas V. alike culture gave largeness of mind, 
and set a lofty imaginative ideal. But in Nicolas V. the 
ideal subordinated to itself the strong practical sense which 
he possessed: he swept away all obstacles from his path, 
and devoted himself with unceasing energy to the one object 
that he had in view. In Pius II. practical capacity was led 
away into any field which offered a tempting opportunity 
for its display ; the imaginative ideal remained imaginative 
to the last. Pius II.’s energies were expended on a number 
of small matters in which success was possible at the time, 
but little result remained for the future. He grew conscious 
that fame was slipping away from his grasp, and rallied his 
dying force to give a faint expression to the aspirations 
which he really felt, but was not strong enough to turn to 
shape. 

Those who saw Pius II. close at hand were impressed by 
noe his geniality, his mental quickness, and his unceas- 
givenby ing energy in spite of bodily infirmities. Platina 
Platina 5 5 
andCam- has left us a finished picture of the master whom 
Phat he respected above all others whom he served. 
‘Pius II.,’ he says, ‘was a man of undoubted courage and 
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remarkable foresight, born not for ease and idleness, but for 
conversance with great affairs. He so apportioned his time 
that he could not be accused of slothfulness. He rose with 
the dawn, and after divine service at once engaged in public 
business. Then he was carried through the gardens for a 
little relaxation before breakfast. He was moderate in his 
use of food, and did not care for delicacies: he was very 
sparing of wine, which he drank greatly diluted. After 
breakfast he would talk for half an hour with his attendants, 
then enter his chamber for rest and devotion: after that he 
would read or write as long as his public duties permitted« 
After dinner he did the same, and read or dictated till late 
at night, lying in his bed; he never slept more than five or 
six hours. In appearance he was below middle height, 
slender in his youth, but gaining flesh in old age. His eyes 
were cheerful, but kindled easily with anger; his head was 
prematurely bald. His face was pallid, and fell with the 
slightest sign of illness.| He was attacked almost every 
month by stone; he suffered from gout, so that he had 
almost lost the use of his legs; he was also troubled by a 
cough. So severe were his sufferings that often there 


seemed nothing but his voice to tell you that he was alive. 


He had such command over himself that, while racked with 
stone, he would continue a speech without giving any sign 
of his pain except by biting his lips. He could endure toil, 
hunger, thirst, and heat. He was always easy of access, 
sparing of words, and unwilling to refuse a petition. He 
was quick to anger, but quick to repress it. He readily 
pardoned insolence unless it injured the Apostolic seat, 
whose dignity he steadfastly upheld. Towards his house- 
hold he was kind and genial: those who erred through 
ignorance or sloth he admonished with fatherly affection. 
He never put down those who spoke against him, for he 
wished all to speak freely in a free state. When some one 
complained one day of being maligned, ‘‘ You will find plenty 

1] have introduced a few more particular details given by Campano 
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who abuse me, too,” said the Pope, ‘‘if you_go into the 
Campo dei Fiori”. He had no love for luxury, saying that 
books were his sapphires and chrysolites. He did not care 
for grandeur at table, but preferred to picnic by a fountain 
or in a wood. When he was in the country he never dined 
indoors, save in winter, or when the weather was wet. One 
day a shepherd gave him a wooden cup full of milk, and his 
attendants smiled to see how dirty it was. ‘‘It is cleaner,” 
he said, ‘‘than the cup of Artaxerxes: he who is thirsty 
does not need a glass.”” He loved the country, and inquired 
about everything he saw, connecting the history with the 
place, and expounding it to them around him. 

‘He was a man true, upright, open, without deceit or 

simulation. He was a devout and sincere Christian, 

Apoph- o ; : : 
thegms of frequent in confession and communion. He despised 
Pius TI. dreams, portents, and prodigies, and showed no 
sign of timidity. He was neither elated in prosperity nor 
depressed by adversity. ‘‘ Misfortune,” he used to say, 
“could be cured by wisdom, if it were applied in time.” He 
was a master of proverbs, of which the following may be 
quoted :— 


. ‘The nature of God can be better grasped by believing than by dis- 
puting. 

‘ Christianity, even if it were not approved by miracles, ought to be 
received for its own worth (honestate). 

‘A miser cannot be satisfied with money, nor a wise man with 
knowledge. - 

“ He who knows most is most persecuted by doubt. 

‘ Serious matters are settled by arms, not by laws. 

‘ A cultivated man submits his own house to his city, his city to his 
country, his country to the world, and the world to God. 

‘ As rivers flow to the sea, so vices flow to courts. 
ih A king who trusts no one is useless, and he is no better who believes 
all. 

‘ He who rules many ought to be ruled by many. 

‘ Fit men should be given to dignities, not dignities to men.1 

‘ Bad physicians kill the body, unskilful priests the soul. 

‘ Their virtues enriched the clergy, their vices make them poor. 
__ ‘ For weighty causes marriage was taken from the priests, for weightier 
it ought to be restored. 

‘ He who spoils his son nourishes an enemy. 

‘A miser pleases men in nothing save his death.’ 


1 Dignitatibus viros dandos, non dignitates hominibus.’ 
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These appreciative remarks of Platina show us that the 
personality of Pius II. was deeply attractive to his _ 
associates. But the character which Platina has iminof 
sketched is that of a cultivated man of letters, not ''* 
of a statesman or a theologian. It is, indeed, as a man of 
letters that Pius II. has the deepest claims on our attention. 
He is one of the earliest representatives of the man of 
letters pure and simple; he is, perhaps, the only.man of 
letters who has been equally eminent in literature and in 
statesmanship. His capacity for affairs developed out of 
his literary instinct ; the keen eye and the ready apprehen- 
sion, which he gained from the study of the world around 
him, were the means by which he won his way to high 
position. When first he came to Basel, fresh from his 
university career, he had a young man’s gift for writing 
verses, which he exercised in Ovidean love poems and 
Horatian epistles. He wrote a long poem, which he called 
‘Nymphiplexis,’ in honour of the mistress of his Sienese 
friend Mariano de’ Sozini, and rejoiced that it was more 
than two thousand lines in length.! It has not come down 
to us; but Campano pronounced it to be flowing rather 
‘than correct in versification. Aineas prided himself on his 
poetry, and gladly received from Frederick III. the laureate’s 
crown. But he soon had the practical sense to see that 
Latin verse would not do much for him, and his attendance 
at the Council stimulated him to seek the reputation of an 
orator. The example of Cesarini fired his emulation. Night 
after night he spent in study, while his comrade, Piero da 
Noceto, who shared his room, would laugh and say, ‘ Why 
thus exhaust yourself, Aineas? Fortune favours the un- 
learned as much as the learned.’? Still A/neas studied, and 
seized the first opportunity to air his eloquence; but it is 
noticeable that he spoke in behalf of a hopeless proposal to 

1 Epist., 35 (ed. Basel): ‘ Absolvi libellum versuum ultra duo milia 
quem appellavi Nymphiplexim de laudibus Baptiste tue’. Campanus 
calls it ‘ Niraphileticum versu magis facili et expedito quam accurato’. 


2 7Eneas recalls this twelve years after in a letter of 1456. Ep., 188 
(ed. Basel). 
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transfer the Council to Pavia. He spoke merely to win the 
applause of the Fathers and to gain the good graces of the 
Duke of Milan. His oratory was artificial, and lacked 
depth of purpose and sincerity. AZneas was never sufficiently 
in earnest to be a great speaker, nor was he a sufficiently 
polished master of words to satisfy the cultivated taste of 
the Italians.! But the Fathers of Basel were wearied with 
the formless utterances of scholastic disputants, which 
might be logical in reasoning but were wearisome to hear. 
The neat, flowing, and ornate style of Aineas pleased them, 
and he established his reputation as an orator. 

The chief quality of the mind of A‘neas was a ready 
receptivity of outward impressions, which prompted 
Historical : : ie 
worksof him to narrative writing. He seems to have de- 
Pius TI. signed a history of the Council of Basel, and wrote 
a description of the city, which was to serve as an introduc- 
tion.2. If his work had been carried out, he would have 
given us a precious memorial of the actual life at Basel, 
and of the intrigues in the Council; what knowledge we 
have on these points comes from his letters.2 Probably, 
however, Aéneas felt that such a work would lead him 
into questions of controversy, in which he had no keen 
personal interest. He did not, therefore, write the history 
of the Council as a whole; but in 1440, when he was 
secretary of Felix V., he wrote three books of Com- 
mentaries on the Council of Basel, which dealt only with 
the circumstances leading to the deposition of Eugenius 
IV. and the election of Felix V. The work was really a 
pamphlet in defence of his master Felix; only here and 
there do we find the vivid touches of personal interest at- 
taching to its pages, which otherwise merely cast the cover 
of an historical narrative over the learned arguments 


_'So Campano judges: ‘Sententiis quam verbis illustriores; copia 
mira et ad magnitudinem rerum excrescente’. 


2 It is given in Urstisius, Epitome historie Basilee. 


3 Especially that of May 21, 1437, to Pieroda Noceto, in Mansi, xxxi., 
220. ° 
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adduced by theologians in the Council’s favour. The pre- 
face is ingeniously adapted to beguile the reader, unawares, 
into a controversial pamphlet, and with an affected artless- 
ness to beg promotion for the writer. ‘It is my misfortune,’ 
says /ineas, ‘to waste my energies on writing history 
when I ought to spend them in providing for my old age. 
My friends say to me, ‘‘ What are you doing, Aineas? Are 
you not ashamed, at your age, of having no money? Do 
you not know that a man should be stalwart at twenty, 
cautious at thirty, rich at forty? He who has passed that 
limit will try in vain.” I acknowledge the truth of this; 
time after time I have put aside poets and historians, but 
like a moth round a candle I flutter back to my ruin. Since 
fate wills it, so let it be. The poor as well as the rich can 
live till death calls him. Poverty is wretched in old age, 
but it is the more wretched to those who have no taste for 
literature. I will enjoy what heaven sends, content, in the 
words of Horace— 


Nec turpem senectam 
Degere nec cithara carentem.’ 


In this graceful way AZneas announced that he was 
“serving Felix in hopes of preferment ; nor was the pijalogues 
form of historical writing the only one which he ° Pius !l- 
was prepared to use for this purpose. He followed the 
example of Poggio in reviving the Ciceronian dialogue. 
The occasion of this production was a decision given by the 
University of Kéln to some questions submitted to them 
by their Archbishop concerning the controversy between 
Eugenius and Felix. The University set forth their views 
in three propositions, which asserted the supremacy of 
general councils, condemned the German neutrality, and 
said that the Church was synodically assembled at Basel, 
if the Council had not been lawfully translated. The saving 
clause was, as AZneas calls it, ‘the sting at the end of the 
serpent’s tail’; and AEneas generously offered the Univer- 
sity of Kéln to remove its venom. His interest really lay 
in stating the common-place arguments in favour of the 
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Council with taste and grace. For this purpose he wrote 
his pamphlet in a series of dialogues. He and his co- 
secretary, Martin Lefranc, a Frenchman, are returning from 
a day’s ramble outside Basel, delighted with their holiday, 
expatiating on the blessings of a country life, and expanding 
the Virgilian idylls into very tolerable Latin prose. An- 
other couple draws near them, Nicolas of Cusa and a 
Novarese legist, Stefano da Caccia, also in earnest converse. 
/Eneas and his friend retire behind the bushes and listen to 
their disputation. The literary skill of the dialogue consists 
in the alternation of the two pairs of interlocutors. When 
the scholastic arguments of Cusa and his friend may be 
supposed to have wearied the reader, A‘neas gives a little 
relief by discussions on classical archeology, literature, 
history. When quotations from Fathers and decrees of 
Councils have palled, quotations from Virgil and Latin his- 
torians succeed. This reaches a climax when Cusa and 
Caccia pause at vespers to say their hours. A!neas and Martin 
agree that literary discussion is more profitable than the 
repetition of canonical hours, which may be a useful solace 
in the cloister, but is a weariness to men of learning. The 
two pairs at length show themselves to one another. Cusa, 
who had maintained the cause of Eugenius, confesses 
himself vanquished, and goes back to Basel to sup with 
Lefranc. Aneas also invites himself on the ground that 
he is so poor he has nothing in his house. We are tempted 
to think that the dialogues of AZneas, like the propositions 
which he combats, were meant to carry their point in their tail. 

At Vienna Aineas had increased reason to use his pen 
Multi- for the purpose of gaining fame. He turned again 
ini of tO light and frivolous subjects, wrote love poems, 
his pen. —_ epigrams, epitaphs, whatever he thought would be 
read and admired. He wrote a Latin comedy in the style 
of Terence, called ‘Chrisis,’ and a Latin novel in the style 
of Boccaccio, ‘ Lucretia and Euryalus,’ which was the most 


1 These dialogues are given by Kollar, Analecta Vindobon., ii., 691. 
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famous of his works, and had still greater circulation after 
its author became Pope. It was not a book which the Pope 
could read without shame, and Pius II. apologised for having 
written it. It contained, he said, two things—an indelicate 
story and an edifying moral; all read the first, but few 
heeded the last.1 They might indeed be forgiven for over- 
looking it, as itis by no means obvious: AEneas wrote his 
tale without any desire for edification, merely to please 
Kaspar Schlick, whose amours it most probably describes. 
In matters ecclesiastical he signalised his position as a 
neutral by writing a treatise, the ‘ Pentalogus,’ in which he 
put the arguments for neutrality as cogently as before he 
had advocated the cause of the Council.2. He wrote treatises 
on all subjects—on the favourite theme of ‘The Miseries of 
a Court Life,’ on ‘Education’ for the young Ladislas of 
Hungary, on ‘The Nature and Care of Horses’. Nothing 
came amiss to the pen of A‘neas; but the subjects in which 
he was most interested were history and geography, and it 
is his great merit that he saw the close connexion between 
these two studies. To him curiosity supplied the spur as 
well as the method; to observe and to inquire were the 
first steps, and he was then content to arrange his knowledge 
as he obtained it. He is the Herodotus of the fifteenth 
century, without the simplicity and dignity of his forerunner; 
too much concerned himself in what he relates to be entirely 
trusted, yet with the same quickness of apprehension, the 
same vividness, and the same profound belief in the mighty 
movement of human affairs. His first account of the 
events at Basel was rather a polemical pamphlet than an 
historical work. But when the fate of the Council was 
decided, Aineas in a second book set forth his new opinions, 
displayed the mischievous activity of the conciliar movement, 
and traced with precise brevity the steps in its rise and fall.° 


1 Epistola, No. 395. 

2In Pez, Thesaurus Anecdotorum, t. iv., part ili., 650. 

3 This is published by Fea, Pius II. a calumniis vindicatus. Rome, 
1822. 
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He followed this by a collection of short ~biographical 
sketches of illustrious contemporaries! In 1452 he began 
a history of Frederick III., which he continued up to the 
time when he left Germany.? On his return to Italy he 
undertook to write for Alfonso of Naples a history of Bo- 
hemia, which he carried to the death of Ladislas. The 
picturesqueness of the Hussite wars attracted the fancy 
of AEneas, and he describes them in his best Livian style. 
In 1458, while suffering from an attack of the gout, he was 
asked by a bookseller to revise a sketch of universal history 
and carry it down to his own times. This led A‘neas to 
put together the contents of his commonplace book in the 
form of a book ‘about the condition of Europe,’ which is a 
mixture of geography and history, with little attention to 
style and no proportion in the events related. This was 
the beginning of a ‘ Universal History and Geography’ 
which he projected, and of which when Pope he found time 
to write the part dealing with Asia. He redacted also for 
popular use the ‘ Decades’ of Flavius Blondus, so far as the 
accession to the Papal throne of John XXIII. 
In the preface to the ‘ Asia’ Pius II. apologises for the 
fact that a Pope should have any time to devote 
Apology . . . : 
for his to literature. ‘There will be malign interpreters 
to litera- Of our work who will say that we rob Christendom 
pat of our time and devote ourselves to what is use- 
less. We answer that our writings ought to be read be- 
fore they are blamed. If elegance of style has no charms 
for the reader, he will still find much useful information. 
Our time has not been taken from our duties; but we have 
robbed our old age of its rest that we might hand down to 
posterity all that we know to be memorable. We have 
given to writing the hours due to sleep. Some will say 
that we might have spent our vigils better. We know that 


1 De Viris Claris, as appendix to Mansi, Ovationes, iii., 144; more fully, 
De Viris Illustribus, in the publications of the Literary Society in Stutt- 
gart, 1843. 


? The fullest edition is in Kollar, Analecta Vindobon., ii. 
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many of our predecessors made better use of their leisure ; 
but ours is not unfruitfully employed, for knowledge begets 
prudence, and prudence is the leader of life.’ 

The Pope’s critics might have been strengthened in their 
opinion, had they known that he was also engaged 
in writing a history of his own pontificate. |The pea: 
Commentaries of Pius II. is his most important eee 
literary work, and contains a full account of all the events in 
which he was engaged. Platina in his Life of Pius II. 
mentioned the existence of these Commentaries ; but they 
were not published till 1584, by Francesco Bandini de’ 
Piccolomini, Archbishop of Siena, who possessed a manu- 
script which had been copied by a German priest, Johannes 
Gobellinus. Archbishop Piccolomini assigned to the copyist 
the honour of being the author. The Commentaries of Pius 
II. were published under the name of Gobellinus, and have 
continued to be quoted by his name. Campano, however, 
in a letter to Cardinal Piccolomini, tells us that Pius II. 
wrote Commentaries, and handed over to him for correction 
the results of his hurried dictation;! he pronounces that 
they need no other hand to increase their dignity, and 
are the despair of those who would wish to imitate them. 
Campano, however, divided them into twelve books, and 
probably made a few additions and alterations. Platina 
mentions the beginning of a thirteenth book which Gobel- 
linus did not include in his manuscript.? 

In his Commentaries we have the best literary work of 
fEneas. The study of history was to him the source of 
instruction in life, the basis for the formation of his character. 
He looked upon events with reference to their results in the 
future, and his actions were regulated by a strong sense of 
historical proportion. Similarly, the present was to him 
always the product of the past, and he shaped his motive by 
reference to historical antecedents. It was probably this 


1Campani Opera (ed. Rome, 1495), Epistol., i., 1. 
2 The thirteenth book is published by Voigt in the appendix to vol. ii. 
of his Aneas Sylvio de’ Piccolomint. 
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historical point of view which made him engage in so many 
schemes, because he felt that, when once affairs were in 
movement, the skilful statesman might be able to reap some 
permanent advantage. He was not willing to let slip any 
opportunity which might afford an opening for his political 
dexterity. Had he been less of a student, had his mind 
been less fertile, he might have concentrated his energies 
more successfully on one supreme object. 

We have made sufficient use of the writings of Pius II. to 
Bees illustrate his vividness of pictorial power, his insight 
spirit of into character, his statesmanlike analysis of political 

motives. But Pius II. is not content only to re- 
cord matters in which he was himself engaged. His Com- 
mentaries are full of digressions about European affairs 
generally. He never mentions anything without fully in- 
vestigating its causes; he never sees a town which he does 
not describe with reference to its past. Pius II. is the first 
writer who attempted to represent the present as it would 
look to posterity ; who consciously applied a scientific con- 
ception of history to the explanation and arrangement of 
passing events. 

In illustration of this genuine historical insight the judg- 
ment of Pius II. on the life of Jeanne Darc may be quoted. 
Pius II. tells the story with commendable accuracy, and 
then sums up: ‘Thus died Joan, a wondrous and stupendous 
maid, who restored the fallen and almost ruined kingdom of 
France, and inflicted many serious disasters on the English. 
Making herself a leader of men, she preserved her modesty 
unharmed amid troops of soldiers, and nothing unseemly 
was ever heard about her. Whether her work were of God 
or of man I should find it difficult to affirm. Some think 
that when the French nobles were at variance, and one 
could not endure the leadership of another, the successes of 
the English drove one, who was wiser than the rest, to 
devise a scheme by which they might be induced to submit 
to the leadership of a maid who asserted that she was sent 
by Heaven; in this way the conduct of the war was en- 
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trusted to her, and a supreme command was assured. This, 
at all events, is most certain, that it was a maid by whose 
leadership the siege of Orleans was raised, by whose arms 
the territory between Bourges and Paris was conquered, by 
whose advice Rheims was recovered and the coronation there 
performed, by whose onslaught Talbot was routed and his 
army slain, by whose boldness the gate of Paris was burned, 
by whose care and zeal the fortunes of France were secured. 
It is a worthy matter to hand down to memory, although 
posterity may lend it admiration rather than belief.’! We 
seem to be reading the words of a modern critic who stands 
on a basis of assured fact, and though suggesting a rational- 
istic explanation of what is almost incredible, still prefers to 
keep a suspended judgment. 

In spite of his literary gifts, 7Eneas Sylvius did not enjoy 
a great reputation in Italy; nor was he famous be- yj. 
fore his elevation to the Cardinalate. Italian men PSM... 
of letters were very exclusive, and reigned within i Italy. 
their own circles, absorbed in their own labours and their 
own jealousies: one who lived in Germany was regarded 
as outside the pale of culture. When A!neas became Car- 
dinal many were ready to flatter him; but 7Xneas knew the 
trick of flattery too well to be deceived. In truth he had 
left Italy too young to be a finished scholar; he knew 
scarcely anything of Greek, and he was by nature a man 
of action rather than a student. He could not in respect 
of knowledge compete with the professed scholars of Italy, 
Guarino, Filelfo, and the like. Moreover, as a stylist he 
was imperfect and lacking in finish. His residence in Ger- 
many had infected his Latinity with barbarisms,? and in 
Italy Latinity was nothing if it was not strictly classical. 

Thus Pius II., though the most eminent man of letters 
of his age, and one who deserves a high position piys q1, as 
amongst literary men of all times, was not regarded * pene 

1 Comment., 157-8. 


2¢De verborum delectu non nihil illi Germania detraxerat, coacto sepe 
apud barbaros cultiora negligere,’ says Campano. 
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as a member of the literary clique which prevailed in Italy. 
He was not a profound scholar, he was not an elegant 
stylist; his penetration, his ready sympathies, his know- 
ledge of human nature, his largeness of view, were quali- 
ties which the literature of his time regarded as of little 
moment. Pius II., on his side, was not concerned to gain 
the applause of the famous scholars of his own day. No 
doubt he would have welcomed it, if it had been genuinely 
given ; but he did not choose to beg the homage of a crowd 
of literary sycophants. He had too great a sense of his 
personal worth to accept flattery which was prompted only 
by an expectation of future favours. He had too keen a 
knowledge of men to confound genuine merit with a capa- 
city for writing eulogy. He was too confident in himself 
to trust to the praises of others rather than his own record 
of his own actions, to commend him to the consideration 
of posterity. Hence the great literary Pope proved to be 
but a poor patron. The hopes of the humanists, which 
had risen high on the accession of Pius II. to the pontifi- 
cate, were rudely dashed. An army of copyists was not 
re-established in Rome; there was no zeal for the collection 
of manuscripts, no orders for translations or compilations, 
no glad acceptance of dedications or of complimentary verses. 
Not that Pius II. was heedless of such things; but he could 
do all that he wanted for himself, or with the assistance of 
a few trusted friends. He did not wish, like Nicolas V., 
to found his fame on the patronage of literature and art; he 
did not wish to narrow the sphere of his activity. The re- 
putation of a man of letters he was sure to gain by his own 
writings ; it was necessary for him to emphasise his practi- 
cal energy rather than his care for literature, if his fame was 
to acquire its due proportion. 

Great was the disappointment of the humanists when the 
Hisun. 52d truth dawned upon them. For a time they 
poplar hoped by perseverance to overcome the Pope and 
human- — Convince him of their usefulness. The older gene- 

i ration—Poggio, Guarino, Manetti, Valla—had al- 
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most died out when Pius II. ascended the Papal throne. 
Filelfo was the one literary veteran who remained, and he 
resolutely pursued the siege of the Pope’s goodwill. Pius II. 
treated him with courtesy rather than with honour, received 
his letters and compositions, listened to his speeches with 
good humour rather than with gratitude, and made him 
presents which were marks of recognition rather than of 
favour. It soon became known that the Pope behaved as 
a critic and not as a patron, that he pulled to pieces the 
poems presented to him, and that his motto was, ‘ poets 
and orators ought to be supreme, or they are nothing’. 
He professed his contempt for mediocrity, and cared only 
for such compositions as were really excellent. He did not 
value the fashionable style of oratory in Italy, but declared 
that a needless use of words showed the indolence of the 
speaker.1 Sentiments more shocking to the views of the 
humanists of the fifteenth century could not have been ex- 
pressed. We are not surprised that his biographer adds to 
his account of Pius II., ‘he incurred great odium’. 

An epigram of the Pope’s, which he made during his 
sojourn at Mantua, was rapidly spread through literary 
circles, and excited the wildest wrath. Ammannati, who 
was then the Pope’s secretary, tells us how the epigram 
arose, and gives usa faithful picture of the Pope’s amuse- 
ments.2 One day at Mantua, while weary with affairs, Pius 
II. took his usual relaxation of a ramble in the country. 
With Ammannati, and three other of his friends, he took 
boat on the Mincio to visit a monastery about three miles 
distant. To beguile the journey, his secretary read aloud 
some of the congratulatory poems which had been addressed 
to the new Pope at his accession, and had been laid aside 
till a convenient season offered when they might be read. 
The sound of verses soon kindled the poetic flame, and im- 
promptus began to fly about the company. Presently was 
read a poem by Campano, which said that gifts ought not to 

1Campano, Vita Pii, in Mur., iii., pt. 2, 986. 
2 Cardinalis Papiensis Epistole, 49. 
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be given to those who asked, but to those who did not ask, 
and then insinuated that, as he had not asked, he ought to re- 
ceive. On this the Pope produced the following re- partee :— 


Munera, Campane, si non sunt danda petenti, 
Jure tuos surda currimus aure preces. 


To your request you’ve made our duty plain, 

Since he who asks ought nothing to obtain. 
As all the poems asked for something, the Pope at last said 
with a smile, ‘I will give you something for your poets,’ and 
then made the epigram :— 


Discite pro numeris numeros sperare poete, 
Mutare est animus carmina non emere. 


Take, poets, for your verses, verse again ; 
My purpose is to mend, not buy your strain. 


Ammannati capped this by another :— 


Discite pro numeris nummos tractare poete, 
Expectata dabit munera nulla Pius. 


Learn, poets, to turn from your verses to gain, 
From the bounty of Pius you nought will obtain. 


But Pius II. had had his joke, and altered Ammannati’s 
epigram into :— 


Discite pro numeris nummos sperare poete, 
Expectata dabit munera magna Pius. 


Hope, poets, hope on, from your verses for gain, 
From the bounty of Pius you much will obtain. 


At the same time he granted the petitions of the needy bards. 
This is Ammannati’s account of the jocular way in which 
the epigram of Pius II. was thrown off; but 


Mutare est animus carmina non emere 


was passed on from mouth to mouth in literary circles, and 
awoke the profoundest wrath. A stinging repartee was also 
current, which was attributed to Filelfo, but which Filelfo 
himself assigned to Angelo Pontano,! It ran :— 


Si tibi pro numeris numeros fortuna dedisset, 
Non esset capiti tanta corona tuo, 


Verse for your verse if fate had given to you, 
The Papal crown had never decked your brow. 


| Filelfi Epistola, xxvi., 1., quoted by Voigt, neas Sylvius, iii., 628. 
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Pius II. was decidedly unpopular amongst the humanists. 
Filelfo, after long hoping against hope, at last attacked the 
Pope in an anonymous invective,! which assigned to him 
the practice of every classic vice. After the death of Pius 
II. the tongue of Filelfo was still more loosened. He wrote 
a poem of triumph on the death of Pius II., and set to work 
to blacken his memory. At first the friends of Pius were 
indignant at such scurrility, and used their influence to keep 
Filelfo from the good graces of the new Pope; but Filelfo 
managed to play upon the vanity of Cardinal Ammannati 
by offering him his literary homage. Ammannati demanded 
a faint retractation of the calumnies against Pius, and then 
extended the hand of friendship to Filelfo. So venal was 
the praise of the humanists, so interested the judgments 
which they offered to hand down to posterity. It was an 
additional testimony of the penetration and profound prac- 
tical sense of Pius II. that he disregarded their windy hom- 
age, and estimated at its due value their influence over pos- 
terity. No man could be more desirous of glory than Pius 
II.; but he was shrewd enough to see that glory would be 
won by his own acts and by his own writings more surely 
_ than by the inflated eulogies of hired pedants. As was 
natural for a man of wide culture, Pius II. had a keen sense 
of reality, and was not deceived by a display of the appara- 
tus of learning, and by the false glitter of laborious style. 
He was a foe to pedantry and ostentation ; he knew that 
mere verbiage had no genuine vitality. In this, as in most 
other points of his character, Pius II. stands a little way 
outside the common current of his age. Himself a human- 
ist, he saw the shallowness of many of the prevalent literary 
tricks. He strove to estimate at its real value everything 
by which he was surrounded. He was a critic of his own 
life as well as that of others; he knew the worth of the 
fashions which he followed, of the opinions which he heard 
and expressed ; he could use all things, but would not sur- 
render himself to any. 


1 We know of this from the defence of Girolamo Agliotti, Opuscul., 
ii., 346, etc. 
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But though Pius II. refused to form a literary court and 
meses surround himself with humanists, dependent on his 
life of bounty, he had a small circle of scholars whom he 
Pius II. Chose as his intimates. The private life of Pius II. 
was singularly simple. When occasion offered, his sense of 
decorum and his cultivated taste led him to display a be- 
coming magnificence. He was careful to do all that beseemed 
a Pope; but he was not prepared to sink his personality 
entirely in his office. His Papal duties were thoroughly 
performed: but he reserved to himself the right of using his 
leisure in literary pursuits. He gave audience daily, and 
read and signed all documents presented to him; but he 
would not bind himself to do it always at Rome in the 
Vatican. If his taste so chose, those who needed him might 
find him beneath the chestnut trees of Petrioli, or by the side 
of a fountain at Tivoli. A magnificent court, the constant 
presence of a band of literary flatterers—such things would 
have been intolerable to him. Pius II. was a genuine man, 
and would not lay aside his natural tastes. He needed a few 
trusty friends with whom he could unbend freely. Warm- 
hearted and affectionate, he wished to feel the contact of a 
few congenial minds, chosen not because they were distin- 
guished or might be useful, but because they were personally 
attractive to his character and tastes. 

It was this strong personality that led him to seek the pro- 
Ere motion of his nephews, and made him feel such a 
Amman- strong interest in men of Sienese extraction. His 

two secretaries, to whom he dictated his writings, 
Goro Lolli and Agostino de’ Patrizzi, were both Sienese. 
Francesco de’ Patrizzi also, who was chancellor of the 
Sienese republic, and was obliged for political reasons to 
quit his country, received from Pius II. the rich bishopric of 
Gaeta. The chief friend, however, of Pius II. was Jacopo 
Ammannati, a man of lowly origin, born near Peschia, in 
the Lucchese territory, who had gone to Rome to seek his 
fortune as a scholar in the palmy days of Nicolas V.  Calix- 
tus III. made him one of his secretaries, and Pius II. found 
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in him a literary nursling. He made him Bishop of Pavia 
and Cardinal; he adopted him into the family of the Piccolo- 
mini, and procured for him the citizenship of Siena. Am- 
mannati took the Pope as his model both in character and in 
literary composition. He continued the Commentaries of 
Pius II. for the five years following his death, and adopted 
the same style and method. During all the pontificate of 
Pius II. Ammannati enjoyed his full confidence, and at the 
last closed his eyes in death. He was a true friend, and did 
not abuse the Pope’s confidence to enrich himself. He was 
acute rather than profound, a man of letters of the same 
type as Pius II., without his practical capacity or his lofti- 
ness of aim. He did not aspire to be a statesman, and his 
attempts at ambition did not rise higher than vanity. He 
had the same delight in life as Pius II.; but in him it took 
the shape of an excessive devotion to the pleasures of the 
chase. He was an excellent and amiable man, but not a 
strong one, a sympathetic companion rather than a counsellor 
to Pius IT.! 

The other distinguished literary friend of Pius II. was 
Gianantonio Campano. He was the son of a 
“peasant in Campania, and his surname is merely 
taken from the province in which he was born. At the age 
of three he lost his father, and soon afterwards his mother ; 
under the guardianship of his aunt he was sent into the 
fields as a shepherd boy. His precocious intelligence in- 
duced a neighbouring priest to take him as a domestic 
servant, and give him some instruction in his leisure hours. 
Soon he advanced far enough to act as tutor to the sons of a 
noble in Naples. Here he attended the lectures of Lorenzo 
Valla, and in six years of persistent study gained a large 
fund of knowledge. From Naples he betook himself to 
Perugia, where at the age of twenty he began to teach and 
soon acquired a considerable reputation. In Perugia he 


Campano. 


1 There isa notice of him by Jacopus Volterranus prefixed to his 
Commentaries (ed. 1614), but his character appears sufficiently from his 
letters. 

VOL. Ill. 23 
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stayed for some time, wrote love poems of a questionable 
sort, and made speeches when speeches were needed. On 
the accession of Pius II. he went with the Perugian embassy 
to congratulate the new Pope. He seems to have felt that 
the Curia was his sphere, for he followed Pius II. to Mantua, 
ingratiated himself with Ammannati, then with the Pope, and 
was soon rewarded by the Bishopric of Croton, which was 
afterwards exchanged for the richer see of Teramo.! 
Campano was a sort of buffoon whose sallies amused the 
Pope. He was a genuine peasant and carried his character 
in his appearance. Short, thick-set, and clumsy, with an 
enormous paunch, he had a large face with a turned-up nose 
and broad spreading nostrils. His small, keen, twinkling 
eyes were deep set under a bushy and projecting brow. He 
was, as he tells us himself, covered all over with hair like a 
wild boar. It was clear that Pius II. was not considering 
abstract decorum when he bestowed on such a man a 
bishopric.2 He needed Campano to amuse him with his 
ready geniality and his power of good-humoured satire ; 
moreover, the pen of Campano was always at the Pope’s 
command for an epigram, an inscription, or whatever was 
needed. He was a master of a clear, flowing, incisive style, 
who won reputation as a historian by his Life of Bracchio, 
and as an essayist by a composition against ingratitude. 
When Pius II. wished to unbend himself in private, the 
refinement of Ammannati and the sturdy joviality of Cam- 
pano gave him the social elements which he required. 
As in literature, so also in art, Pius II. possessed too 
PiusII, genuine a taste to indulge in indiscriminate patron- 
andar. age, and his strong individuality impelled him to 


1 There is a life of Campano by Michael Fernus prefixed to his works 
of which there are two editions—Rome, 1495, and Venice, 1502 ; see also 
Paulus Jovius, Elogia. 

2 Campano was at least not vain; he describes himself, Ef., iii., 47: 
‘Quid in Campano? Totas noctes stertit; videas medio in thoro 
hominem nudum feris omnibus horridiorem quas sylve alunt: pedes 
uncos: curvas et hirsutas manus; nares platas et patentes, et subductam 
frontem; turgidum jam novis ferculis et inflatum ventrem; membra 
brevia, teretia, corpulenta.’ 
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seek a field where he might leave a record entirely his own. 
Pius II. was catholic in his taste, and did not merely follow 
the prevailing fashion. Though a lover of antique art, he 
did not shut his eyes to the great artistic revival which was 
going on in Italy. He saw that art and literature went 
hand in hand. ‘After Petrarch, he writes, ‘literature 
emerged. After Giotto rose a band of painters, and now we 
see both arts at their height’! He did not, like most of his 
contemporaries, draw all his artistic ideas from classical 
antiquity ; but he admired the paintings of Giotto at Assissi, 
and boldly declared that the sculptors of the facade of the 
Cathedral at Orvieto were no way inferior to Phidias and 
Praxiteles.2, Nor was his admiration confined to Italian 
work only ; he could appreciate the beauties of London, the 
splendour of York Minster, and the magnificence of the 
Sebalduskirche, Nirnberg.? 

With these wide sympathies Pius II. was as little likely 
to make his pontificate an epoch of architectural yis puita- 
splendour as of literary activity. He collected Bs" 4 
manuscripts, but with discretion ; he built, but it Siem 
was in moderation. He respected the great schemes of 

‘Nicolas, without being carried away by them, and was 
content to contribute his share towards the projected 
splendours of the Vatican and S. Peter’s. He built a tower 
at the entrance of the Vatican palace and adorned several of 
its rooms. He restored the terrace which led to 8. Peter’s 
and ornamented it with colossal statues of S. Peter and S. 
Paul, while inside he erected a chapel of S. Andrew. But 
it was not Rome which stood first in the affections of Pius 
II.; in the ‘loggia del Papa’ and the Piccolomini palace at 
Siena we find more enduring records of his architectural 
taste. 

The abiding memorial, however, of Pius II. is his birth- 
place, Corsignano, which he indissolubly associated Buildings 
with himself by giving it his name and elevating it ™ PIEOZa, 


1 Epistole, 119. 2 Comment., 111. 
3 De Ritu Germania, 1054. 
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to the seat of a bishopric under the title of Pienza. The 
little town lies high upon a spur of the volcanic hills that 
form the Sienese territory. It looks upon the old Etruscan 
seat of Radicofani and the lofty heights of Monte Cetona 
and Monte Amiata. There Pius II. erected the full equip- 
ment of buildings necessary to give grandeur to an Italian 
city. On one side of a spacious piazza lies the cathedral ; 
over against it the Palazzo Pubblico, a younger sister of the 
stately Palazzo dei Signori at Florence; the other sides of 
the piazza are enclosed by the Archbishop’s palace and the 
palace of the Piccolomini. The architect of these buildings 
was Bernardo of Florence, most probably Bernardo Rosel- 
lino.! Yet in the building of the cathedral Pius II. would 
not place himself entirely at the disposal of an Italian 
architect. He remembered some features that had struck 
him in the churches of Germany, and ordered that the aisles 
should be of the same height as the nave, while in the 
arrangement of the five chapels into which the apse is 
divided we trace still further the influence of the German 
Gothic. The building is impressive through its simplicity 
and elegance, but, unfortunately, has suffered through the 
crumbling of the tufo on which it is built, which offered 
from the first great difficulties in the way of laying a founda- 
tion. 

The facade is divided into three equal parts, with three 
square-headed doorways, separated from one another by 
massive pilasters, flanked by pillars, which are continued 
to the second tier of the building, and there are symmetric- 
ally formed into an arcade. Above this rises a triangular 
architrave, in the centre of which is a lunette, containing 
the Papal arms, with the crossed keys above. The Picco- ° 
lomini palace is an exquisite specimen of the domestic 
architecture of which Siena contains so many examples; 

1 Vasari puts down these works to Francesca di Giorgio; but Pius II., 
in the Commentarii, 235, calls him ‘ Bernardus natione Florentinus,’ and 
Rumohr, Italienische Forschungen, ii., 182, identifies him with Bernardo 


Rosellino, though others have identified him with Bernardo di Lorenzo, 
See Mintz, Les Arts a la Cour des Papes, 1., 233. 
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but its great feature is the second courtyard, which leads 
into a garden, descending with terraces along the precipitous 
hill-side. Here the Pope has emphasised his love of nature 
as part of the accompaniments of cultivated life—the two 
lower storeys of the house on this side are broken by arcades 
of delicate and graceful architecture, which extend along the 
whole length of the building, and afford a glorious prospect 
over the Etruscan hills. 

The care of Pius II. extended also to the details of his 
building. Two massive fountains still adorn his palace, 
and the cathedral is full of records of his taste. The choir 
books are enriched by illuminations; the sacristy contains 
a cope, which is a marvel of embroidery, adorned with the 
history of David and Solomon, on a ground wrought with 
birds and flowers. He also gave a series of tapestries to 
hang round the piazza on days of great festivals, a pastoral 
staff, a pax, a chalice, a mitre set with enamels, and a head 
of S. Andrew in gold. Nowhere can more characteristic 
specimens of the varied works of the early Renaissance be 
seen than at Pienza, which, from its remote situation, has 
many times escaped the spoiler’s hand. 

Pius II. hoped to make Pienza a considerable town ; it 
still remains a village with about nine hundred inhabitants. 
The cathedral is sinking in its foundations; the Piccolo- 
mini palace is scarce better than a desolate ruin. The 
Pope’s scheme to give importance to his birthplace has 
proved a failure; the individuality that resolved to leave 
its mark upon the world has been baffled by the laws that 
regulate man’s affairs. This is but a symbol of all that 
Pius II. did. He coped successfully with the world in his 
own day, but his plans were founded on his individual 
powers or caprices, not on a large sympathy with the 
needs and aspirations of mankind. Yet still Pius II. has 
the reward that ever attaches to the strong work of a 
genuine man. At Rome one building superseded another, 
and the traces of each man’s energy have to be recen- 
structed in detail. Few may visit Pienza; but those who 
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do so are at once brought into close communication with 
the mind of Pius II., which there speaks without contradic- 
tion from others. So with the rest of the achievements of 
Pius II. They did not leave any decisive mark upon the 
world’s history; but they were founded on a higher and 
nobler conception of Christendom and of the Papal mission 
than prevailed for the next century. 

We have lingered over Pius II. partly because the records 
ee of his pontificate are so full that they serve to 
results of illustrate much that was common to all Popes, 
the pon- ; : . 
tificate of partly because Pius II. is a character most illus- 

‘trative of the changes that were slowly passing 
over Europe in his day. In him the modern and the 
medizeval spirit meet and mingle. His life covers a great 
epoch in the history of the Church, the epoch in which 
reformation from within was pronounced impossible. His 
skill did much to sweep away from the ecclesiastical system 
all traces of the abortive attempt, and to make good the 
position of the Papal monarchy against the threatened 
revolution. He further strove to set the Papacy once more 
in the forefront of European politics, and although he was 
not entirely successful, yet he did not entirely fail. He left 
the question still open, and it depended on his successors 
to determine the future direction of the Papal policy. 
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THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By Colonel 
MEADOWS TaytLor, C.S.1., &. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Todd.—PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
INTHE BRITISH COLONIES, By ALPHEUS 
: Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, &.—continued. 


Wakeman and Hassall.—Essays 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.., 


By Resident Members of the University 
of Oxford. Edited by HENRY OFFLEY 
WAKEMAN, M.A., and ARTHUR HAs- 
SALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Walpole.—History oF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
SPENCER WALPOLE. 6 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 


Wolff.—Opp Bits or History: being 
Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By HENRY W. WOLFF. 8vo., 
gs. 6d. 


Biography, Perso 


Armstrong.-—THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. Edited 
by G. F. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Bacon.—THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS 
OCCASIONAL WoRKS. 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 

Bagehot.— BioGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Blackwell.—PIoNEER WorRK IN OPEN- 
ING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
WoMEN: Autobiographical Sketches. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, Cr. 
,8vo., 65. 4 

Boyd (A. K.H.). (‘A.K.H.B.’). 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 

1865-1890. 2vols. 8vo, Vol. I., r2s. 
Vol. IL., 15s. 

St. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 155. 

Tue LAST YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS: 
September, 1890, to September, 1895. 
8vo., 155. 

Brown.—Forp Mapox Brown: A 
Record of his Life and Works. By 
Forp M. HuEFFER. With 45 Full- 
page Plates (22 Autotypes) and 7 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo., 42s. 


Buss.—FRANcCES MARY Buss AND HER 
WorK FOR EDUCATION. By ANNIE 
E. RipLey. With 5 Portraits and 4 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Carlyle.—THOMAS CARLYLE: a History 


of his Life. By JAMES A. FROUDE, 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 


Edited by J.| 


Wood-Martin.—PaAGAN IRELAND: an 
Archeeological Sketch. A Handbook of 
Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities, By W. 
G. Woop-MartTIN, M.R.1.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 155. 


Wrylie.—History or ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTON 
WyLIE, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors 
of Schools. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II. 155. 
Vol. III. 15s.  [Vol. IV. 2x the press, 


nal Memoirs, &c. 

Digby.—THE Lire oF Sir KENELM 
DicBy, by one of his Descendants, 
the Author of ‘The Life of a Con- 
spirator,’ ‘A Life of Archbishop Laud,’ 
ete. With 7 Illustrations. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Erasmus.—Lire AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Fox.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES Fox. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Halford.—TuHE Lire of Sir HENRY 
TTALKORD) batt,, G.CriHa N.Ds, 
F.R.S. By WILLIAM Munk, M.D., 
F.S.A. 8vo., ras. 6d, 


Hamilton.—Lire oF SiR WILLIAM 


HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 
g3vols. 155s,each, ADDENDUM. 8vo., 
6d. sewed. 


Hammond.—A Woman's PART IN A 
REVOLUTION. By Mrs. JOHN Hays 
HAMMOND. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

*,+ This book consists mainly of extracts from 
Mrs. Hammond's diary, and refers to the inci- 
dents of Dr. Jameson's raid, and the subsequent 
imprisonment, trial, and sentence of the Reform 
Committee, of which Mrs. Hammond's husband 
was a prominent member. 


Havelock.—MEmoirs OF SIR HENRY 
HAVELOcK, K.C.B. By JOHN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haweis.—My Musica Lire. By the 
Rev. H. R. HAwets. With Portrait of 
Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 
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Holroyd.—THE GiRLHOOD OF MARIA 
JosEPpHA HoLroyp (Lady Stanley of 
Alderly). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 18s. 


Lejeune.—MeEmorrs oF BARON LE- 
JEUNE, Aide-de-Camp to Marshals 
Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. 2 vols. 
8vo., 245. 

Luther.—Lire or LutTuHer. By 
JuLius KOsTLIN. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Macaulay.—THE Lire AND LETTERS 
oF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P. 

Popular Edit. tvol. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post8vo., 12s. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 

‘Edinburgh Edition.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
6s. each. 

Marbot.—TuHE MEmorrRs OF THE BARON 
DE MARBOT. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

~ INansen.—FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861- 

1893. By W.C. BROGGER and NORDAHL 

ROLFSEN. With 8 Plates, 48 Illustrations 

in the Text, and 3 Maps. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Richardson.—Vita MEDICA: Chap- 
ters of Medical Life and Work. By 
Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo., 16s. 

Romanes.—TuHE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES. Written 
and Edited by his Wife. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Seebohm.—THE OxFORD REFORMERS 
—JOHN COLET, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 
MorE: a History of their Fellow-Work, 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., 145. 


Shakespeare.—OUTLINES OF THE || 
LirE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. | 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. With LIllus- | 
trations and Fac-similes. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., £1 1s. 

Shakespeare’s TRUE Lire. By JAs. 


WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by 
GERALD E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., 215. 
Stephen.—Essays IN ECCLESIASTICAL 

BIOGRAPHY. By Sir JAMES STEPHEN, 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. | 
Turgot.—THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF | 
TuRGOT, Comptroller-GeneralofFrance, | 
1774-1776. Edited for English Readers | 
by W. WALKERSTEPHENS. 8vo.,125. 6d. | 
Verney.—MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY | 
FAMILY. 
Vols. I. and II. DURING THE CIVIL | 
War. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE 
VERNEY. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 


cuts and Fac-simile. Royal 8vo., 425. || 


Vol. III. DuRING THE COMMON- | 
WEALTH. 1650-1660. By MARGARET 
M. VERNEY. With 10 Portraits, &c. 
8vo., 215. } 
Wakley.—THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS WAKLEY. By S. SQUIRE | 
SPRIGGE, M.B. Cantab. 8vo., 18s. | 
** Thomas Wakley was Member of Parlia- 
ment for Finsbury after the passage of the great | 
Reform Bill, and played a prominent partinthe | 
politics of the day, but it is as founder of the | 
“ Lancet” and as Corener for Middlesex that he | 
is best remembered. 
Wellington.—LirE OF THE DUKE OF | 
WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R. 
GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Wolf.—Tue Lire or JosEPH WOLF, 
ANIMAL PAINTER. By A. H. Palmer, 
With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations in 
the Text. Royal 8vo, 215, 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin). 


SEAS AND LANDS. With 71 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 


WANDERING WoRDS, 
trations. 8vo., 185. 


With 45 Illus- 


EAST AND WEST. With tra Illustra- 
tions by R. T. PRITCHETT. 8vo., 185, 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGY- 
MAN, thirteen years resident in the 
interior of NewSouthWales. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEyY- 
LON. With 6 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d, 


Bent (J. THEODORE). 

THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONA- 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. With 117 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Re- 
search in Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 
Plates and 65 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., ros.. 6d 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e.—continued. 


Bicknell.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 
IN NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By 
ARTHUR C. BICKNELL. With 24 
Plates and 22 Illustrations in the text. 
8vo., 155. 


Brassey.—VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF 
LorRD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
1894. Arranged and Edited by Captain 
S. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 2vols. Cr. 
8vo., Ios, 


Brassey (The late LADY). 

A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 
MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, ts. cloth, 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fep., 2s.cloth, or 35.white parchmert. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ,7s. 6d. 


Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’, 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Tilustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 


THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’, 
Popular Edition, With 346 Illustra- 
tions. 4to., 25. 6d. 


Browning.—A GirL’s WANDERINGS 
IN HunGARY. By H. ELLEN BROWN- 
ING. With Map and 2o Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. : 


Froude (JAmMEs A.). 
OCEANA: or England and hex Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
or the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo., 25. bds., 25. 6d. cl. 


Howitt.—Visirs To REMARKABLE 
PLACES, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
WILLIAM Howitt. With 8o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Knight (EF. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE ‘ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: being 
a Voyage from London to Copen- 
hagen in a Three-Tonner. With 10 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lees and Ciutterbuck.—B. C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
J. A. LEEs and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
‘With Map and 7s Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 


35. 6d. 


Max Miiller.—Letrers rrom Con- 
STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. MAX MULLER. 
With 12 Views of Constantinople and 
the neighbourhood. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Wansen (FRIDTJOF). 
THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


EskKIMO LiFe. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 165. 


Oliver.—Cracs AND CRATERS: Ram- 
bles in the Island of Réunion. By 
WILLIAM DUDLEY OLIVER. With 27 
Illustrations and Map. Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Peary.—My ARcTIC JOURNAL: a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
JOSEPHINE DIEBITSCH-PEARY. With 
1g Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 
Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., 12s. 


Quillinan. —JouRNAL or a FEw 
MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN PORTUGAL, 
and Glimpses of the South of Spain. 
By Mrs. QUILLINAN (Dora Words- 
worth). Edited, with Memoir, by 
EDMUND Leg, Author of ‘Dorothy 
Wordsworth.’ etc. Crown 8vo., 65, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c.—continued. 


Smith.—CuimBinG IN THE BRITISH 
Istes. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by ELLIS CARR, and 
Numerous Plans. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 


Part II. WALES 
r6mo., 35. 6d. 


Part III. SCOTLAND. [/” preparation. 


r6mo., 35. 6d. 
AND IRELAND. 


Stephen.— THE PLAYGROUND OF 
Europe. By LESLIE STEPHEN, formerly 
President of the Alpine Club. New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Tyndall.TuHE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers, and an Exposi- 
tion of the Physical Principles to which 
they are related. By JOHN TYNDALL, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Whishaw.—THE ROMANCE OF THE 
Woops: Reprinted Articles and 
Sketches. By FRED. J. WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G.; Assisted by 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


Complete in 28 Volumes. Crown 8vo., Price ros. 6d. each Volume, Cloth. 


*,* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from ali Booksellers, 


ARCHERY. By C. J. LONGMAN and 
Col. H. WALROND. With Contribu- 
tions by Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, 
Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, &c. 
With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 IIlus- 
trations in the Text. Crown §8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 


ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL, By 
MONTAGUE SHEARMAN, With 6 
Plates and 52 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. By CLivE 
PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. With 
Contributions by Sir SAMUEL W. 
BAKER, W. C. OSWELL, F, J. JACK- 
SON, WARBURTON PIKE, and F. C. 
SELouS. With 20 Plates and 57 
Illustrations in the Text, Crown 8yo., 
Ios. 6d, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING—continued. 

Vol. II. Europr, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contributions 
by Lieut.-Colonel R. HEBER PERCY, 
ARNOLD PIKE, Major ALGERNON C. 
HEBER PERCY, &c, With 17 Plates 
and 56 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BRoaproot, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
BoyD, SYDENHAM DIxoNn, W. J. 
ForRD, DUDLEY D. PONTIFEX, &c. 
With rr Plates, 19 Illustrations in the 
Text, and numerous Diagrams and 
Figures. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d, 


BOATING. By W. B. WoopGatTE. 
With ro Plates, 39 Illustrations in the 
in the Text, and from Instantaneous 
Photographs, and 4 Maps of the Rowing 
Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, 
and Putney. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d, 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—coxtinued. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY._ By 
HARDING Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LASCELLES. With 20 Plates and 
56 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL, and the 
Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. 
GRACE, F. GALE, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 52 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 105. 6d. 


CYCLING. By the EARL oF ALBE- 
MARLE, and G, LAcy HILLIER. With 
1g Plates and 44 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY GROVE, 
F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
MIDDLETON, The Honourable Mrs. 
ARMYTAGE, &c. With Musical Ex- 
amples, and 38 Full-page Plates and 


93 lllustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., tos. 6d. 
DRIVING. By His Grace the DUKE OF 


BEAUFORT, K.G. With Contributions 
by other Authorities. With Photo- 
gravure Intaglio Portrait of His Grace 
the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, and 11 Plates 
and 54 [Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo,, 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY-PEN- 
NELL, Late Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Sea Fisheries. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major JoHN P. TRAHERNE, &c, 
With Frontispiece, 8 Full-page Illus- 
trations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Vol. Il. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FisH. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM 
SENIOR, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
&c. With Frontispiece, 6 Full-page 
Illustrations of Fishing Subjects, and 
numerous Illustrations of Tackle, &c. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d, 


FENCING, BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By WALTER H. Po.Ltocx, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. 
MITCHELL, and WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 18 Intaglio Plates and 24 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8yo., 10s. 6d. 


GOLF. By Horace G. Hutcuinson. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. 
J. BaAtrour, M.P., Sir WALTER 
SIMPSON, Bart., ANDREW LANG, &c. 
With 25 Plates and 65 Illustrations in 
the Text. Cr. 8yo., ros. 6d. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the DUKE or 
BEAUFORT K.G., and Mowsray 
Morris. _ With Contributions by the 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rey. E. W. L. Davigs, J. S. G1BBons, 
G. H. Loneman, &c. With 5 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations inthe Text. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent, 
With Contributions by Sir W. M. Con- 
wAyY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. Ma- 


THEWS, &c. With 13 Plates and 95 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos, 6d, 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).—Selected 
by HEDLEY PEEK. With a Chapter on 
Classical Allusions to Sport by ANDREW 
LANG, and a Special Preface to the 
Badminton Library by A. E. T. WAT- 
SON. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK- 
SHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY —continued. 


RIDING AND POLO. 

RIDING. By Captain ROBERT WEIR, 
the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, the EARL 
oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, the 
EARL OF ONSLOW, J. MURRAY 
Brown, &c. With 18 Plates and 41 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
tos. 6a. 


SEA FISHING. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Sir H. W. Gore-BooTH, ALFRED C. 
HARMSWORTH, and W. SENIOR. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 [llustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By LorD 


WALSINGHAM andSir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contribu- 
tions by the Hon. GERALD LaAs- 
CELLES and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 
With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 
94 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Vol. Il. Moor AND MARSH. By LorD 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions 
by Lorp LovaT and LORD CHARLES 
LENNOX KERR. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations and 57 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING. By J. M. HEATHCOTE, C. G. 
TEBBUTT, T. MAXWELL WITHAM, 
Rev. JOHN KERR, ORMOND HAKE, 
HENRY A. Buck, &c. With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations and Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


| 


SWIMMING. By ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR 
and WILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of | 
the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RAC- , 
QUETS, AND FIVES, By J. M. and | 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL- |} 
BOuUVERIE, and A. C. AINGER. With || 
Contributions by the Hon. A. LYTTEL- |} 
TON, W. C. MARSHALL, Miss L, Don, |} 
&c. With 12 Plates and 67 Illustra- | 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. |} 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION OF 
YACHTS, YACHT RACING RULES, 
FITTING-ouT, &c. By Sir EDWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B., | 
C.. E.. SETH-SMEEH, C.B;,. G. | 
WATSON, R. T. PRITCHETT, E, F. | 
KNIGHT, &c. With 21 Plates and 
93 Illustrations in the Text, and from | 
Photographs. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Vol. Il. YAcHT CLUBS, YACHTING IN 
AMERICA AND THE COLONIES, YACHT 
RACING, &c. By R. T. PRITCHETT, 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND 
Ava, K.P., THE EARL OF ONSLOW, 


JAMES MCFERRAN, &c. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES, 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. each Volume. 


*" The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. The price can 
be had from all Booksellers. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. MAcCPHERSON; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery,, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55, 


THE GROUSE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by A. J. StUART-WoORTLEY ; Cookery, 
by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 
Illustrations and various Diagrams, 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., 55. 
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II 
Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FUR AND FEATHER SERIES—continued. 
THE PHEASANT. Natural History by; RED DEER. Natural History, by 


the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. STUART-WoRTLEY; Cookery, 
by ALEXANDER INNESSHAND. Withio 
Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


THE HARE. Natural History by the 
Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; 
Coursing, by CHARLES RICHARDSON; 
Hunting, by J. S. GIpBoNns and G. H. 
LONGMAN ; Cookery, by Col. KENNEY 
HERBERT. With 9g Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo., 55. 


the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON; Deer 
Stalking, by CAMERON OF LOCHIEL. 
Stag Hunting, by Viscount Exsrinc- 
TON ; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With io Illustrations by J. 
CHARLTON and A. THORBURN. Cr, 
8vo., 55. 


*,.* Other Volumes are in preparation. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE . (THE) 
OF SPORTS AND _ PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. E. WATSON 
(‘Rapier’). With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Price 1s. Monthly. 

Vols. I.-III., 6s. each. 


Bickerdyke.—Days or My LIFE on 
WATERS FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JOHN BICKERDYKE. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


DEAD SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art ot 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By MARKS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Ellis.—Cuess SPARKS; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. . Coliected and 
Arranged by J. H. ELLs, M.A.  8vo., 
4s. 6d. R 


Falkener.—GAMES, ANCIENT AND ORI- 
ENTAL, AND How TO PLAY THEM. By 
EDWARD FALKENER. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 215. 

Folkard.—THE WILD-FowLzR: A 
Treatise on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern; descriptive also of Decoys 
and Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning-punts, Shooting-yachts, ete. 
By H. C. FoLKarD. With 13 En- 
gravings on Steel, and several Wood- 
cuts. 8vo., 125, 6a, 


Ford.—TuHe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
ARCHERY. By HoRACE ForD. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written by W. Butt, M.A. Witha Pre- 
face by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 8vo., 145. 

Francis.—A Book ON ANGLING: or 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. 
With Portrait and Coloured Plates, 
Crown 8vo., 155. 

Gibson.—ToBoGGANING ON CROOKED 
Runs. By the Hon. HARRY GIBSON. 
With Contributions by F. pr B. STRICK- 
LAND and ‘LADy-TOBOGGANER’. With 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham.—Country PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 
With 252 Illustrations from Drawings 
and Photographs. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ihang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By A, 
LANG. With 2olIllus. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Lillie.—Crogquet: its History, Rules, 
and Secrets. By ARTHUR LILLIE, 
Champion, Grand National Croquet 
Club, 1872; Winner of the ‘All 
Comers’ Championship,’ Maidstone, 
1896. With Illustrations by LUCIEN 
Davis. Crown 8vo. 

Longman.—Cuess OPENINGS, By 
FRED. W, LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Madden.—THE DiARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: A Study of Shake- 
speare and of Elizabethan Sport. By 
the Right Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin, 
8y9, 
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_ Sport and Pastime—continued. 


Maskelyne.—SHARPS AND FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. 
By JOHN NEVIL MASKELYNE, of the 
Egyption Hall.. With 62 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Park.—THE GAME oF GOLF. By 
WILLIAM PARK, Junr., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d, 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir RALPH, Bart.). 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choiceand Useofa Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game, With Direc- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With Por- 
trait and 103 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 125. 6d. 

_ LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (Third 
Series). Comprising a Short Natural 
History of the Wildfowl that are Rare 
or Common to the British Islands, 
with Complete Directions in Shooting 
Wildfowl on the Coast and Inland. 


Pole (WILLIAM). 

THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIEN- 
TIFIC GAME OF WHIST. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

THE EVOLUTION OF WHIST: a Study 
of the Progressive Changes which the 
Game has undergone. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Proctor.—How To PLAY WHIST: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
WHIST. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Ronalds.—THE FLy-FIsHER’s ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RONALDS, Witb 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 


Thompson and Cannan. Hanp- 
IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By Nor- 
CLIFFE G. THOMPSON and F., LAURA 
CANNAN, Members of the Skating Club. 
With an Introduction by Captain J. H. 
THOMSON, R.A. With Illustrations. 
r6mo., 6s. 


Wileocks. THE SEA FISHERMAN: Com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and 
Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WILCOCKS. Illustrated. 


With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel (JoHN HENRy). 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE 
Doc. 88 Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Ox. With r1g_ Illustrations. 
8vo., 155. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE ! 


SHEEP. With roo Illustrations. 8vo., 
12s. 


OUTLINES OF EQUINE ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary 
Students in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


{ Fitzwygram.--HORsES AND STABLES. 
| By Major-General Sir F. FitzwyGRaM, 
| Bart. With 56 pages of Illustrations, 
| 8vo., 25, 6d. net. 

| 

: Stonehenge.’—Tue Doc In HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. By ‘STONEHENGE’. 
With 78 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


| Youatt (W1LL1Am). 

THE Horse. Revised and enlarged. By 
W. WarTson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THE Doc. Revised andenlarged. With 
33 Wood Illustrations. 8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
Abbott.—THE ELEMENTS OF Locic, By 
T. K. ABBoTT, B.D. ra2mo., 3s. 
Aristotle. 

THE POLITICS: G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
of Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. BoL- 
LAND, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. LANG, M.A. Crown 
8v0,, 75. 62, 


PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 


| Aristotle—continued. 

YOUTH AND OLD AGE, LIFE AND 
DEATH, AND RESPIRATION. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. OGLE, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
8vo., 75. 6d, 


THE Po.itics: Introductory Essays. 
By ANDREW LANG (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Cr, 8vo,, 25. 64, 
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. Aristotle.—continued. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEX- 
ANDER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
Etuics. Books J.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. Moore,D.D. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Bacon (FRANCIs). 

COMPLETE WoRKS. Edited by R. L. 
ELLIS, J. SPEDDING, and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 135. 6d. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 

THE EssAys: with Annotations, By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D.  8vo., 
Ios, 6d. 

Tue Essays: Edited, with Notes. By 
F. Storr and C. H. GIBson. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

TueE Essays. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Index. By E. A. Asgotrt, D.D. 
2vols. Fep. 8vo., 6s, The Text and 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

Bain (ALEXANDER). 

MENTAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 6s, 6d. 

MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 

The two works as above can be had in one 

volume, price tos. 6d. 

SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 8vo., 155. 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo., 155. 
Locic, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 

Part J., 4s. - Part II., 65. 6a. 

PRACTICAL Essays. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Bray (CHARLES). 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY: or 
Lawin Mind asin Matter. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: a 
Moral System for Schools. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Bray.—ELEMENTS OF MORALITY, in 
Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. CHARLES BRAy, 
Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 

Crozier.—HistTory or INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. Vol. I. Containing a 
History of the Evolution of Greek and 
Hindoo Thought, of Grzeco-Roman 
Paganism, of Judaism, and of Chris- 
tianity down to the Closing of the 
Schools of Athens by Justinian, 529 
A.D. By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
Author of ‘ Civilisation and Progress’, 


8vO,, 145, 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy —condinued. 


Davidson.—TuHeE Locic oF DEFINI- 


TION, Explained and Applied. By 
WILLIAM L. DAvipson, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Green (THoMAS HILL). The Works of. 


Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

Vols, I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
8vo., 16s. each. 

Vol. I[I. Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 
2rI5. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With 
Preface by BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
8vo., 55. 


Hodgson (SHADWORTH H.), 


TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 165. 

‘THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2vols. 8vo., 245. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION 2 
vols. 8vo., 2Is. 


Hume.—TuHE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


oF DAviID HuME. Edited by T. H. 
GREENand T. H.GRosE. 4vols. 8vo., 
g6s. Or separately, Essays. 2 vols. 
28s. Treatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 285. 


James.—THE WILL TO BELIEVE, and 


other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES OF JuS- 


TINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, w&h English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
THOMAS C. SANDARS, M.A. 8vo., 185. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 


CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
Eruics, Translated byT. K, ABBOTT, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125, 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. ‘Trans- 
lated by T. K. ABBOTT, B.D. (Ex- 
tracted from ‘Kant’s Critique of 
Practical Reason and other Works on 
the Theory of Ethics’. Cr. 8vo., 35. 


INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 
EssAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY 
OF THE Four Ficures. Translated 
hy T. K.’ApBorrT. ‘8vo., 65, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Killick.—HanpBoox To Mitu’s Sys-| Mlosso.—Frar. By ANGELO Mosso. 


TEM orf Locic. By Rev. A. H. KIL- 
LIcK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Ladd (GEORGE TRUMBULL). 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: an Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Phychology. 8vo.,, 
165. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 215. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
cHoLocy. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academies and Colleges. 
8vo., 12s. 


PsyCHOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND Ex- 
PLANATORY : a Treatise of the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8vo., 21s. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 
& Ss.6d. 


Lewes.—THeE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 
from Thales to Comte. By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 


Max Miller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 2I5. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. §8vo., 
2s. 6d. 


Mill.—ANALysis OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. By JAMES 
MILL. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill (Joun Stuart). 
A SysTEM oF Locic, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
On Liperty. Cr, 8vo., 15. 4d. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown 8vo,, 25. 


UTILITARIANISM, 8vo., 25. 6d. 


EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, 8vo., 165. 


NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 


AND THEISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 5s. | 


Translated from the Italian by E. LouGH 
and F. Krzsow. With 8 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Romanes.—MIND AND MOTION AND 


MONISM. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


Stock (St. GEorGE). 


DEDuCTIVE Locic. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES IN THE LYCEUM; or, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics for English Readers, 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Sully (James). 


THE HUMAN MIND: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2vols. 8vo., 215, 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo., 9s. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK OF PSsy- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 55. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo. Ios. 6a. 


CHILDREN’S Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘Studies of Child- 
hood,’ with new Matter. Crown 8vo. 


Swinburne.—PicTurE Locic: an 


Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWIN- 
BURNE, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo., 55. 


Weber.—HIsTorRy OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg, Translated by 
FRANK THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (ARCHBISHOP). 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations 
By R. WHATELY. 8vo., Ios. 6d, 


ELEMEN'S OF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo, 
45. 6d. 


LESSONS ON REASONING. Fep. 8vo,, 
15. 6d, 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—continued. 


Zeller (Dr. Epwarp, Professor in the ; Zeller (Dr. EDWARD)—continued. 
University of Berlin). PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SARAH F, ALLEYNE 
and ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. Crown 


THE STorcs, EPICUREANS, AND SCEP- 8vo, 185 
Tics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. eae 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., Tee SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICSCHOOLS. 


Translated by the Rev. O. J. REICHEL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GREEK ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 


PHILOSOPHY. Translated by SARAH PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. 
F, ALLEYNE and EvELYN ABBOTT. COSTELLOE, M.A., and J. H. Murr- 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. HEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 245. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
( Stonyhurst Series, ) 


A MANUAL OF PoLiTiICcAL Economy, | MoRAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND NATU- 
By C.S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. RAL LAw). By JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
JOHN RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

d NATURAL THEOLOGY. By BERNARD 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By JOHN RICK-| BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 


Locic. By RICHARD F, CLARKE, S.J.|PsycHoLoGy. By MICHAEL MAHER, 
Crown 8vo., 55. S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


History and Science of Language, &c. 


Davidson.—LEADINGAND IMPORTANT | Max Miiller (F.)—continued., 
ENGLISH WORDS: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WILLIAM L, DAVID- 


SON, M.A. Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 


OF LANGUAGE, AND ITS PLACE IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION, delivered at 


Farrar.—LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Oxford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 


Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S, Recomposed throughout, 

Max Miiller (F.). enlarged and improved, partly from the 

Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, Founded by the Author’s Son, JOHN Lrwis 
on Lectures delivered at the Royal RocGEeT, Crown 8vo., ros, 6d. 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. | 
Crown 8vo,, 215. 


Graham.—ENGLISH SYNONYMS, Classi- 
fied and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises, By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcap. 
8vo., 65. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND THE} Whately.—ENGLIsH SYNONYMS. By 
Homer OF THE ARYAS, Crown 8yo.,! E. JANE WHATELY, Fcap. 8vo., 35. 
7s. Od. | 
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Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley.—ENGLIsH ECONOMIC HISTORY 
AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, 


M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 55. Part 
TiS 10s. i6d: 
Bagehot.—Economic StupiEs. By 


WALTER BAGEHOT. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Barnett.—PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM ; 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. and Mrs, BARNETT. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey.— PAPERS AND ADDRESSES ON 
WORK AND WAGES, By Lord BRASSEY. 
Edited by J. PoTTeR, and with Intro- 
duction by GEORGE HOWELL, M.P. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Devas.—A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. (Manualsof Catholic 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell.—A History oF TAXATION 
AND TAXES IN ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
STEPHEN DOWELL (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21s. Vols. III, and IV. The History of 
Taxes, 215. | 

Jordan.—THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 
By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
&c, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING, M.A.). 

BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANK- 
ING. Vol. I. 8vo., 2s. Vol. II. 14s. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. 
I. ros. net. Vol. II., Part I., ros. net. 
Vol, II. Part II., tos. 6d. 

A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE, BANK NOTES, &c. 

[ln the press. 


Mili.— PouiticaL Economy. 
STUART MILL. . 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 35 6d. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8v0., 305. 


Mulhall.—INDusTRIES AND WEALTH 
oF Nations. By MicHAEL G. MuL- 
HALL, F.S.S. With 32 Full-page 
Diagrams, Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. 


Soderini.—SociALISM AND CATHOLI- 
CISM. From the Italian of Count 
EDWARD SODERINI. By RICHARD 
JENERY-SHEE, With a Preface by 
Cardinal VAUGHAN. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Symes.—Po.iTIcaL Economy: a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading ; also a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism, By Pro- 
fessor J. E. Symes, M.A., of University 
College, Nottingham. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—LEcTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18th 

’ CENTURY IN ENGLAND: Popular Ad- 
dresses, Notes and other Fragments. 
By ARNOLD ToyNBEE. Witha Memoir 
of the Author by BENJAMIN JOWETT, 
D.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Webb (SIDNEY and BEATRICE). 


THE HIsToRY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., 185. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study in 


2 vols. 8vo. 
[ln the press. 
*,* This work ts an exhaustive analysis of 
Trade Uniontsm and its relation to other Demo- 
cratic movements, to which ‘The History of 
Trade Unionism,’ published in 1894, may be 
regarded as an introduction. 


Trade Unionism, 


STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


issued under the auspices of the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


THE HisTory oF LocAL RATES IN ENG- 
LAND: Five Lectures. By EDWIN 
CANNAN, M.A. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. By 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, B.A. With an 
Appendix on Social Democracy and 
the Woman Question in Germany by 
ALYs RUSSELL, B.A. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


1. The Tailoring Trade. Edited by 
W. F. GALTON. With a Preface 
by SIDNEY WesR, LL.B. Crown 
BYO., 5S. 


DEPLOIGE’S REFERENDUM EN SUISSE. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. P. TREVELYAN, M.A. 

(ln preparation. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
STATE REGULATION OF WAGES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. A. S. Hewins, M.A. 

[nm ead eth ae 

HUNGARIAN GILD REcoRDS. Edited by 
Dr. JULIUS MANDELLO, of Budapest. 

[/n preparation. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. By 
Miss FE. A. MACARTHUR. 

[lx preparation, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 


Babington. — FaLiacirs oF RACE 
THEORIES AS APPLIED TO NATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, Essaysby WILLIAM 

_ DALTON BaspincTon, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution, With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The 
Story of Creation’. With TIllus- 
trations. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Liang.—Custom AND MyTH: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
LANG. With 15 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lubbock.—THE ORIGIN oF CIVILISA- 
TION and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By SirJ. Lupsock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo., 18s, 


Romanes (GEORGE Joun). 


DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. 


Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUEs- 
TIONS : Heredity and Utility, With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Part III. Post-DARWINIAN QUES- 
TIONS; Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown 8vo. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


EssAys. Edited by C. Luioyp 
MorGAN, Principal of University 
College, Bristol. 


Classical Literature and Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—HELLEenicA. A Collection of 
Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 


#ischylus.—EuMENIDES OF ANSCHY- 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. DAvIES. 8vo., 75. 


Aristophanes.—The ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Cr, 8vo., 15. 


Aristotle.—YouTH AND OLD AGE, 
LIFE AND DEATH, AND RESPIRATION. 
Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. OcLe, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., sometime Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 


Becker (Professor). 
GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
CHARICLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Cicero.—CICERO’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. TYRRELL. Vols. I., (ipa OG 
8vo., each 125. Vol. IV., 155. 


Egbert. — INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STupy oF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. By 
JAMEs C, EGBERT, Junr., Ph.D, With 
numerous IJlustrations and Fac-similes. 
Square crown 8vo., 16s. 


Farnell.—Greek Lyric PorTRY: a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
GEORGE S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8vo., 165. 


Lang.—HoMER AND THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Lucan.—THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. 
Translated into Blank Verse. By 
EDWARD RIDLEY, Q.C. 8vo., 145. 


Mackail._SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. 
MACKAIL, Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., 165, 


Rich.—A DIcTrIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RICH, 
B.A. With 2zooo Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d; 
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Classical Literature and Translations, &c.—continued. 


gophocles.—Translated into English 


‘Verse. By ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 
“gya-» 85. 6d. 
j4U8.—THE HisToRY OF P. CorR- 
pt Tacitus. Translated into 
English) with an Introduction and 
Notes, «vitical and Explanatory, by 
ALBERT \ WILLIAM QUILL, M.A,, 
T.C.D; ~2\ Vols. Vol. 1., 8vo., 75. 6d., 
Vol. II., 8vay 125- 6¢. 
].—TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK 
aecrel at VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 


TYRRELL. 8vo., 0% 


“, 


Poetry and 


Allingham (Witt1aM).\ 


IRIsH SONGS AND Poems, *, With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. ‘ 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD. 
trait of the Author. Fep. 8vo., 35° 6d. 


FLOWER Pieces; DAy AND NicGHT 
Soncs; BALLADS. With 2 Designs’ 
by D. G. ROSSETTI. Fcp. 8vo., 65. ; 
large paper edition, 12s. 


LIFE AND PHANTASY: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., 
and Design by ARTHUR HUGHES. 
¥cp. 8vo.. 65.3 large paper edition, 12s. 


THOUGHT AND WORD, AND ASHBY 
MANOR: a Play. Fep. 8vo., 6s. ; large 
paper edition, res. 

BLACKBERRIES. Imperial 16mo., 6s. 


Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in 
untform half-parchment binding, price 30s. 


Armstrong (G. F. SAVAGE). 


PoEMs: Lyrical and Dramatic. 
8vo., 65. 


Fep. 


KING SAUL. 


(The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) 


Fep. 8vo. 55. 


KING DAvip. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.)- Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


KING SOLOMON. 
Israel, Part III.) Fecp. 8vo., 6s. 


| Books VII.-XII. 


With Por- 


(The Tragedy of 


Virgil.—TuHE AANEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by JOHN CON- | 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated 

into English Prose by JOHN CONING- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 65. 
THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
| THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


THE ALNEID OF VIRGIL. Translated | 
into English Verse by JAMES | 
RHOADES. 
Books I.- VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Crown 8vo., 55. 


the Drama. 
Armstrong (G.F.SAVAGE)—continued. _ 
UGONE: a Tragedy. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. | 
Fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


STORIES OF WICKLOW: Poems. 
8vo., 75. 6d. 


Fep. 


MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: a | 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo,, 45. 


- ONE IN THE INFINITE: a Poem. Cr. 
; 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Armstrong.—THE PorTICAL Works 
or /{DMUND J. ARMSTRONG, Fcp. 


8vo., 5° 


Arnold (Sit EDwiy). 
THe Licu*t OF THE WORLD: or, the 
Great Consummation. With 14 Illus- 
trations after W. HoLMAN HunvT. 


Cr. 8vo., 65. 
POTIPHAR’S WIFE, and other Poems, 
Crown 8vo,, 5+ net. 

ApzuUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. 
Play. Crown BVO, 6s. 6d. net. 
Tue TENTH MUSE, AND OTHER 

PoEMS. Crown 8VO., 55. net. 


A 


Beesly (A. H.). 


BALLADS, AND OTHER VERSE. Fep. 
8yvo., 55. , 

DANTON, AND OTHER VERSE.  Fep. 
8vo., 45. 6d, 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Bell (Mrs. Hueu). 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FAIRY TALE Plays, AND HowTo AcT 
THEM, With 91 Diagrams and s2 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Christie.—Lays AND VERSEs. - By 
Nimmo CHRISTIE. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Cochrane (ALFRED), 


THE KESTREL’S NEST,and other Verses: 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LEVIORE PLECTRO: Occasional Verses. 
Fep. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Florian’s Fables.—THE FABLES OF 
FLORIAN. Done into English Verse by 
Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Goethe. 


Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By ALBERT 
M. SExss, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Faust. ‘Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. WEBB. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Gurney.—Day Dreams: Poems, By 


Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. M.A. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 


POETICAL WORKS, 
I2s, 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected 
from the Writings of JEAN INGELOw. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d.; cloth plain, 35. 
cloth gilt. 


2vols, Fep. 8vo., 


Lang (ANDREW). 
BAN AND ARRIERE BAN. A Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes Fcp. 8vo., 55. 
net. 
Grass OF PARNASSUS. Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d, net. 

BALLADS OF Booxs. Edited by 


ANDREW LANG. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Tue BLUE PoETRY Book. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With roo Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Lecky.—Porms. By W. E. H. Leckry. 
Fep. 8vo., 5s. 


Lindsay.—THE FLOWER SELLER, and 
other Poems. By Lapy LINDSAY. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Lytton (THE EARL oF) (OWEN 
MEREDITH), 

MARAH. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

KiNG Poppy: a Fantasia. With 1 


Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ep. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A, Crown 
8vo., ros. 6d. 


THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lays or ANCIENT ROME, 
&c. By Lord MACAULAY. 
Illustrated by G. SCHARF. 

Ios. 6d. 


Fep. 4to., 
Bijou Edition. 
18mo., 2s. 6d., gilt top. 
—_—————— Popular Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 15. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Annotated Edition. 
sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 


Macdonald (Guorce, LL.D.). 

A Book OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF 
THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 65. - 

RAMPOLLO: GROWTHS FROM AN OLD 
RooT; containing a Book of Trans- 
lations, old and new; also a Year’s 
Dairy of an Old Soul. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Fep. 8vo, Is, 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
POETICAL WORKS—LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in Ten Volumes. Crown 
8vo., price 65, each :-— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols. 
each. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 6s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. 6s. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s.” 
LovE 1s ENOUGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond : a Morality; and PorEMs 

BY THE WAY. 6s, 


65. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


Morris (WILLIAM)—continued. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done into 
English Verse. 6s. 
THE AZENEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 


' English Verse. 6s. 


Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. s12mo., 
255.3; or 5s. each, sold separately. 

The same in Ten Parts, 255. ; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 

Cheap Edition, inxvol. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6a. 

LOVE Is ENouGH; or, The Freeing of 
Pharamond: a Morality. Square 
crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

PoEMS BY THE WAY. Square crown 
8vo., 65. . 


*.* For Mr, William Morris's Prose 
Works, see pp. 22 and 31. 


WNesbit.—Lays AND LEGENDS. 
NEsBIT (Mrs. HUBERT BLAND). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Rhoades.—TERESA AND OTHER 
PoEMS. By JAMES RHOADES. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


By E. | 


Riley (JAMES WHITCOMB). 


O_p FASHIONED Roses: Poems. 
I2mo., 5S. 

PorMS HERE AT Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
6s. net. 

A CHILD-WoRLD: POEMS. Fep. 8vo., 
5S. 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM THE | 
POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, | 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. With an Intro- |} 


duction by T. HERBERT WARREN, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—BOwDLER’s 
SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. 8vo., 14s. Or in 6 vols. 
8vo., 215, 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. | 


By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32m0., 15. 6d. 


Wordsworth and Coleridge.—A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH 
AND COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 


FAMILY || 


Fep. 


POSSESSION OF Mr. T. NORTON LONG- | 
MAN. Edited, with Notes, by W. HALE | 


WHITE. With Fac-similes. 4to., 105. 6d. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 


Alden.—AMONG THE FREAKS. By W. 
L. Alden. With 55 Illustrations by J. 
F. SULLIVAN and FLORENCE K. Up- 
TON. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


Anstey (F., Author of ‘ Vice Versa’). 
VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from 
‘Punch’, First Series. With 20 
Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE, Cr. 8vo., 39. 6d. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S: a Story 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD PART- 
RIDGE. Post 4to., 6s. 


Astor.—A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS, 
a Romance of the Future. By JOHN 
Jacop AsTor. With 1o Illustrations, 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.—By THE WESTERN SEA. By 
JAMES BAKER, Author of ‘ John Westa- 
cott’, Crown 8vo,, 35. 6d, 


Beaconsfield (THE EARL OF). 
NOVELS AND TALES. 


Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
each, 
Vivian Grey. Sybil. 
TheYoungDuke, &c. | Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Venetia. 
Contarini Fleming, | Coningsby. 
&e. Lothair. 
Tancred. Endymion, 
NOVELS AND TALES. The Hughenden 
Edition, With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s. 


Black.—THE PrRINcEss Dé#sIREE. 
CLEMENTIA BLACK. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by JOHN WILLIAMSON. Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 


Crump.— WIDE ASUNDER AS THE 
PoLEs. By ARTHUR CRUMP. Crown 
8vo., 6s, 


By | 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &.—continued. 


Dougal (L.). 
BEGGARS ALL. Crown 8vo., 3. 6d. 
Wuat NEcessity Knows. Crown 
8vo., 65. 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Conti- 


nents. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE STARK-MUNRO -LETTERS. Cr. 
8vo., 65. 


Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canterbury). 
DARKNESS AND DAWN: or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 


Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


GATHERING CLouDS: a Tale of the 


Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6d. 
Fowler (EpituH H.). 
THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story of 


Child Life. With re Illustrations by 
PHILIP BURNE-JONES. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN: A Story. 
Withnumerous Illustrations by ETHEL 

KATE BURGESS, 


Froude.—THE Two CuHiers oF Dun- | 


BOY: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. ByJ. A. FROUDE. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6d. 


Gilkes.— THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
KALLISTRATUS: A Story of the Time 
of the Second Punic War. By A. H. 
GILKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich Col- 


lege. With Illustrations by MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN. 

Graham.—TuHE RED ScaurR: a Novel 
of Manners.- By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Haggard (H. RIDER). 

HEART OF THE WORLD. With 15 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 
JoAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 65. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
SHE. With g2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 


35. 6d, 


Haggard (H. RIDER)—continued. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

MaAtIwA’s REVENGE. Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 

COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

CLEOPATRA. With 2g Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

BEATRICE. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Eric BRIGHTEYES. With 51 [llustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NADA THE LILy. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE WITCH’s HEAD. With 16 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Mr. MEEson’s WILL. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Haggard and Lang.—THE WoRLD’s 
DESIRE. By H. RIDER HAGGARD and 
ANDREW LANG. With 27 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Harte.— IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops, 
and other Stories. By BRET HARTE. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hope.—TuHre HEART OF PRINCESS 
OsraA. By ANTHONY Hope, With 9 
Illustrations by JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hornung.—THE UNBIDDEN GUEST, 
By E. W. HORNUNG. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Jerome.—SKETCHES IN LAVENDER: 
Blue and Green. Short Stories. By 
JEROME K. JEROME. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang.—A Monk or FIFE: being the 
Chronicle written by NORMAN LESLIE 
of Pitcullo, concerning Marvellous 
Deeds that befel in the Realm of 
France, 1429-31. By ANDREW LANG, 
With Illustrations by SELWYN IMAGE, 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lyall (Epna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER, 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. 
trations by LANCELOT SPEED, 
8vo., 25. 6d, net. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRUTH, 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed ; 15. 6d. cloth. 
DorEEN: The Story of a Singer. Cr, 

8vo., 65," 


Crown 


With 2o Illus- 
Gr 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Magruder.—THeE VIOLET. 
MAGRUDER. With 11 Illustrations by 
C. D. GiBson. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Matthews.—His FATHER’s SON: a 
Novel of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Melville (G. J. WHyTe). 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen’s Maries. | General Bounce. 
Cr. 8yvo., 15. 6d. each. 


Merriman.—FLotrsam: The Study of 
a Life. By HENRY SETON MERRI- 
MAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by H. G. MAssEy, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 2 
vols., 8vo., 285. 


THESTORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN, 
which has been also called The Land 
of the Living Men, or The Acre of 
the Undying. Square post 8vo., 5s. 
net. 

THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo., 85. 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF- 
INGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Second Edition. Square cr. 8vo., 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A 
KING’S LESSON. tr2mo., Is. 6d. 


NEWS FROM NOWHERE; or, An Epoch 


of Rest. Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is. 6d, 


*,* For Mr. William Morris’s Poetical 
Works, see p. 19. 


Wewman (CARDINAL). 

Loss AND GAIN: The Story of a Con- 
vert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 35. 6d. 

CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s.; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Oliphant.—OLD MR. TREDGOLD. 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, Crown 8vo., 6s, 


By 


By Jutia | Phillipps-Wolley.—Snap: a Legend 


of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHIL- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Quintana.—THE CID CAMPEADOR: 
an Historical Romance. By 
ANTONIO DE TRUEBA Y LA QUINTANA. 
Translated from the Spanish by HENRY 
J. Git, M.A., T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Rhoscomyl (Owen). 

THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: being 
a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. With 12 
Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

BATTLEMENT AND TOWER: a Romance, 
With Frontispiece by R. CATON 
WOODVILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO: A 


Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rokeby.—Dorcas HospDay. 


By 
CHARLES ROKEBY. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Sewell (ELIZABETH M.). 


A Glimpse of the World. { Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 
The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr, 8vo., 15. 6d. each, cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 
each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson (RoBERT Louis). 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR, JEKYLL 
AND MR. HybDeE. Fcp. 8vo., 15, 
sewed, 15. 6d. cloth. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND Mr. HypDE; with Other Fables. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


More NEw ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
DYNAMITER. By ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON and FANNY VAN DE 
GRIFT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 


THE WRroNG Box. By RoBERT Louis 
STEVENSON and LLoyD OSBOURNE. 
Crown 8yo., 35. 6d. 


Suttner.—_Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER, Translated by T. HoLMEs. 
Cr. 8voa., 15. 6d. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &c.—continued. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THE WARDEN. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d, 

TRUE (A) RELATION oF THE 
TRAVELS AND PERILOUS ADVEN- 
TURES OF MATHEW DUDGEON, Gentle- 
man: Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the Long Time 
of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 55, 


Walford (L. B.). 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE BABy’s GRANDMOTHER. Crown 
8vo., 25, 6d. 

CousINS. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Crown 


8vo., 25. 6d. 
PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
Dick NETHERBY. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE History oF A WEEK. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. : 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. 


NAN, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
‘ PLOUGHED,’ and other Stories. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 
THE MATCHMAKER. 


West (B. B.). 

HALF-HOURS WITH THE MILLION- 
AIRES: Showing how much harder it 
is to spend a million than to make it. 
Cr, 8vo., 6s. 

SIR SIMON VANDERPETTER, AND MIND- 
ING HIS ANCESTORS. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. Cr, 8vo., 65. 


Weyman (STANLEY). 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Cr. 8vo., 65. 
THE REDCOCKADE, Cr. 8vo., 65. 


Whishaw.—A Boyar OF THE TER 
RIBLE: a Romance of the Court of Ivan 
the Cruel, First Tzarof Russia. By FRED. 
WHISHAW. With 12 Illustrations by 
H. G. MAssEy, A.R.E. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Yeats.—A GALAHAD OF THE CREEKS, 
and other Stories. By S. LEVETT 
YEATS, Author of ‘‘The Honour of 
Savelli’”’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.—Our HousEHoup INSECTS. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found 
in Dwelling-Houses. By EDWARD A. 
BUTLER, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Furneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The Young 
Collector’s Handbook. With 138 
Plates, 16 of which are coloured, 
and 549 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

BUTTERFLIES AND Motus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. With 
8 coloured Plates and 331 [Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cr. 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE). 

Tue SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vo., 75. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

THE SUBTERRANEAN WORLD. With 
3Mapsand8o0 Woodcuts, 8vo., 75. net. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEORGE)—continued. 
THE AERIAL WORLD. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts, 8vo., 75. net. 
HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 
WONDERS OF THE TROTICAL FORESTS. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 29 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25, 6d. 
DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 30 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 
WiLD ANIMALS OF THE TROPICS. 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Hayward.—Birp Notes. By the late 
JANE Mary Haywarp. Edited by 
EmMA HUBBARD, With Frontispiece 
and 15 Illustrations by G. E. LODGE. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 


Helmholtz.—PoruLar LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN 
VON HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts, 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, each, 


' 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Hudson.— British Birps. By W. 
H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chap- 
ter on Structure and Classification by 
FRANK E, BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 17 
Plates (8 of which are Coloured), and 
over too Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 125. 6d. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 55. each. 

RouGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT WAYS IN _ SCIENCE. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. PROCTOR, 
GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FOSTER and E. CLopp. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


LeisuRE READINGS. By R. A. Proc- | 


TOR, E, ,Cuopp, A. WILSON, 7T. 

FosTEeR, and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

** For Mr, Proctor's other books see 

Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s Catalogue of 
Scientific Works. 


Stanley.—-A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF 
Birrps. By E. STANLEY, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Wood (Rey. J. G.). 

HoMES wiTHOUT HANDS: a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With r4o Illustrations. 
8vo., 75. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.)—continued. 
INSECTS AT HOME: a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 


InsEcTs ABROAD :'a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With | 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. net. 

BIBLE ANIMALS: a Description of | 
every Living Creature mentioned in 
the Scriptures. With 112 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Our oF Doors; a Selection of Origi- | 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rz Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS: a Description 
of the MHabitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘Homes without 
Hands’. With 60 Illustrations, Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE. 32 IIlustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

WONDERFUL NEstTs. 30 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

HOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 28 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
THE BRANCH BUILDERS. 28 II!ustra- 

tions, Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 


SOCIAL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
NEsTs. 18 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 25. 


Works of Reference. 


Longmans’? GAZETTEER OF THE} 


WORLD. Edited by GEORGE G, Cuis- 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 2s. 
cloth, £2 12s. 6d. half-morocca. 


Maunder (Samuel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By 
Rey. JAMES Woop, Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

TREASURY OF NATURAL HIsTorY: or, 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
goo Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 65. 


Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 
8vo., 65. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOoWw- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. 


With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo., 6s, 
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Works of Reference—coxdinued. 


Maunder (Samuel)—continued. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. Fep. 8vo., 
6s. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. Edited 
by J. LENDLEY, _F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Wood- 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fe. 8vo., 125, 


Roget.--THESAURUS OF ENGLISHWORDS 
AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi- 
tion. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 
F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, en- 
larged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis 
ROGET. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Willich.—PopuLar Tas Les for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Pro- 
perty, the Public Funds, &c. By 
CHARLES.M. WILLICH. Edited by H. 
BENCE JONES. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Epwy THE FAIR; or, the First Chro- 
nicleof scendune. Crown 8vo.,2s.6d. 

ALFGAR THE DANE: or,the Second Chro- 
nicle of Ascendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Atscendune. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

THE House OF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

BriAN Fitz-CounT. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Crown 8vo., 25. 6d 


Lang (ANDREW)—EDITED By. 
THE BLUE FAIRY Book. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue ReD Farry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lang (ANDREW)—continued. 
THE RED TRUE Story Book. With 
roo Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE ANIMAL SToRY Book. With 
67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 
Dappy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


DEB AND THE DucHESs. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With I]lu- 
strations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Molesworth. — SILVERTHORNS. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 55. 


‘THe GREEN FariRY Book, With 99|Stevenson.—A CHILD’s GARDEN OF 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY Book. With 104 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tue BLUE PoETRY Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
Edition, without Illustrations. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


THE TRUE STORY Book. With 66 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


School 
Fep. 


VERSES. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
fep. 8vo., 55. 


Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA). 

THE ADVENTURES OF Two DuTCH 
DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’.  Illu- 
strated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
with Words by BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 
65. 
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Children’s Books—concinued. 


Wordsworth.—THE SNow GARDEN, 


Upton (FLORENCE K., and BERTHA)— 
continued. 

THE GOoLLIwoce’s BICYCLE CLUB. 
Illustrated by FLORENCE K. UPTON, 
With Words by BERTHA UPTON. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


and other Fairy Tales for Children. By 
ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. With 10 
Illustrations by TREVOR HADDON. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Longmans’ Series of Books for Girls. 


Crown 8yo., price 2s. 6d. each 


ATELIER (THE) Du Lys: or an Art 
Student in the Reign of Terror, 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Mademoiselle Mori: | The Younger Sister. 
a Tale of Modern | That Child. 
Rome. Under a Cloud. 

In the Olden Time: } Hester’s Venture. 
a Tale of the| The Fiddler of Lugau. 
Peasant War in| A Child of the Revolu- 
Germany. | tion. 


ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. CoMyNn. 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING, &c. 
By Mrs. MOLESwoRTH. Illustrated. 


THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWoRTH. Illustrated. 


NEIGHBOURS. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


THE THIRD Miss ST. QUENTIN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


VERY YOUNG; and QUITE ANOTHER 
Story. Two Stories. By JEAN INGE- 
LOW. 


CAN THIS BE LOVE? By LOUISA PARR, 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 
‘Miss Molly’. 


SIDNEY. By MARGARET DELAND. 


AN ARRANGED MARRIAGE. By Doro- 
THEA GERARD. 


Last WoRDS TO GIRLS ON LIFE AT 


SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL. By 
MARIA GREY. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. By 


Lucy H. M. Soutsspy, Head Mistress 
of Oxford High School. 16mo., rs. 6d. 
net. 


The Silver Library. 


CROWN 8vo. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 71 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 
35. 6a. 
Bagehot’s(W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in 
Ceylon. With6 Illustrations, 33. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in 
Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. S.) Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief. 2 
vols. 35. 6d. each. 


3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman 
Scenes in the Time of Augustus, Illus. 
35. 6d, 


Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, Illustrated. 35. 6d. 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
35. 6d, 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the‘ Sun- 
beam’. With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Butler’s (Edward A.) Our Household 
Insects. With 7 Plates and 113 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Wery Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Dougall’s(L.) Beggars All; a Novel. 35.6. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion. 10 Illus. 
35. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A 
Tale of Two Continents, With 

25 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 
35. 6d, each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. tos. 6d. : 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 
Subjects. 4vols. 35. 6d. each. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada,and other Essays. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of his Life. 

1795-1835. 2vols. 75. 
1834-1881. 2vols. 75. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Geasar:aSketch. 35. 6d. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Tha Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Century. 38. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV., King 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
8 vols, 35. 6d. each. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of 
Adventure. 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 lilustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, 
V.C.:a Tale of Country Life. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
With 51 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. 
34 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


35. 6d. 
With 


DR 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daugh- . 


ter. With 25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. 


With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. Witi 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The People of the Mist. 
With 16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The 
World’s Desire. With 27 Illus. 35. 6d 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods, 
and other Stories. 35. 6d. 

Helmholiz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Lec 
tures on Scientific Subjects. With 68 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each, 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 
35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 35. 6d, 

Jefferies’(R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d, 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. 
With Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illus. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 
V. B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) The Toilers of the Field. 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s(E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte’ 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert 
Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. EF.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d 

Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the 
Baltic: A Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d, 

Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. 
35. 6d, 


With 16 Illus- 


20 Illus- 
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The Silver Library—continued. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (Andrew) Cock Lane and 
Common-Sense. With a New Pre- 
face. 35. 6d. 


Lees (J. A.) and Glutterbuck’s (W.J.)B.C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. 
With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With Portrait and 
Tllustration. 35. 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Bank- 
ing. 35. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J.C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Max Miiller’s (F.) India, what can it 
teach us? 3s. 6d. 

Max Miuller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8vols. 35. 6d. ea. 

Mill’s (J. S.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a garden. 
35. 6d. 

Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With Illustrations and 
a Map. 35. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (G.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 
Ulustrations. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 
35. 6d, 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
35. 6d 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R.A.) Our Place among In- 
finities. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Maryels 
of Astronomy. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s(R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
R. A. PRoctorR, EDWARD CLODD, 
ANDREW WILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, 
and A. C. RANYARD. With Illustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Rhoscomyl’s (Owen) The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon, With 12 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 
38. 6d. 

- Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, 
Kim osn0ds 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mx. Hyde; with other ~ 
Fables. 35. 6d. 
Stevenson (Robert Louis)and Osbourne’s 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 
Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fannyvan de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights. — The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House cf — 
the Wolf: a Romance. 35. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 
z Illustrations. 35. 6d. : 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton.—MopERN CooKERY. By ELizA 
AcTon. With 150 Woodcuts, Fep. 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING 
THE PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fep. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 

THe MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA Mopk.. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Docs: a Manual for Amateurs. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Fep. 


DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA Mope.. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d, 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.— continued. 


De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 
DRINKS A LA Mops. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


EntRKEs ALA Mone. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. F cp. 8vo.,15.6d. 


GARDENING A LA Mopg. Fep. 8yo. 
Part I. Vegetables. 1s. 6d. 
Part II. Fruits. 1s..6d. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MopE. Fep. 
8vo., 15. 6d. 


NEW-LAID EccGs. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
OysTERSALA MODE. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 


PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


SAVOURIES ALA MODE, Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Soups AND DRESSED FISH A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
Move. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d, 


| De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 


TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL IN- 
COMES. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Taear.—MaAIGRE CooKERY. By H. L. 
SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 2s. 


Poole.—CooKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 
By W. H. and Mrs. PooLe. With 
Preface by Dr. PAvy. Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Walker (JANE H.) 
A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. 

PartI. The Management of Children 
in Health and out of Health. Cr. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 

Part II. Woman in Health and out 
of Health. 


A HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS: being 
Simple Hints to Women on _ the 
Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the Care 
of Infants. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingham.—VARIETIES IN PROSE. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, 185. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
PaTRicIus WALKER. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) 


Armstrong.—EssAys AND SKETCHES. 
By EDMUNDJ.ARMSTRONG. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


Bagehot.—Lirerary Stupies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.—Curious MyTuHs oF 
THE MIppDLE AGES. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GOULD, © Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Baynes.—SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, AND 
OTHER Essays. By the late THOMAS 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. 
With a Biographical Preface by Prof. 
LEwIs CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.) ((A.K.H.B.’). 
And see MISCELLANEOUS THEOLO- 
GICAL WORKS, p. 32. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Boyd (A. K. H.). 
continued. 


COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


((A.K.H.B.’)— 


CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


EAST .CoAst DAYS AND MEMORIES. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES AND MoRA- 
LITIES. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


LEISURE Hours IN TOWN. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE. Cr.8vo.,35.6@ 
Gr; 


roOwn 


Our LITTLE LIFE. Two Series. 


8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


OuR HOMELY COMEDY: AND TRAGEDY. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Three Series. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., 6d. 
sewed. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Wovrks—continued. 


Butler (SAMvuEt). 


EREWHON. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

THE FAIR HAVEN. A Work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

LirE AND Hasit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 75. 6d 

EVOLUTION, OLD AND NEw. Cr. 8vo., 
Ios. 6d. 

ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT 
AND CANTON TICINO. _ Illustrated. 
Post 4to., ros. 6d. 

Luck, OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN 
MEANS OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION? 
Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Ex Voto. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo- 
Sesia. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


CHARITIES REGISTER (THE AN- 
NUAL) AND DIGEST FOR 1897: 
being a Classified Register of Charities |, 
in or available in the Métropolis. With 
an Introduction by C. S. Loc, Secre- 
tary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo., 45. 


Dreyfus.—LrcTuRES ON FRENCH 
LITERATURE. Delivered in Melbourne 
by IRMA DREyFuS. With Portrait of 
Author. Large crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Gwilt.—An ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By JOSEPH GWILT, F.S.A. 
Illustrated with more than 1100 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Revised (1888), with 
Alterations and Considerable Additions 
by WYATT PAPWORTH. 8vo., £2 125. 6d. 


Hamlin.—A TextT-Book oF THE HIs- 
TORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
HAMLIN, A.M., Adjunct-Professor of 
Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. With 229 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Haweis.—Music AND Morats. By the 
Rey. H. R. HAWEIs, Cr. 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Indian Ideals (No. x)— 


NARADA SUTRA: An Inquiry into Love 
(Bhakti-Jijnas4), Translated from the 
Sanskrit, with an Independent Com- 


mentary, by E. T. Sturpy. Crown 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Jefferies (RIcHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Por- 


trait. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
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Jefferies (RICHARD)—continued. 
Tue Story oF My HEART. 


LONGMAN. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

RED DEER. 17 Illustrations by J. 
CHARLTON and H. TUNALY. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. With 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Woop Maaic: a Fable. 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
H.S. HOOLE WAYLEN. 16mo., 35. 6d. 


Letters Patent. 
SON, Patent Agents, &c. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 8vo.. 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS, Fep. 
8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Books AND BOOKMEN. With 
Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations, 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

OLD FRIENDS. Fep. &vo., 25. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. _ Fep. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 

Cock LANE AND COMMON-SENSE, 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Macfarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir Geo. A. MACFARREN, 
8vo., 125. 


Marquand and Frothingham.— 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF 
SCULPTURE. By ALLEN MARQUAND, 
Ph.D., and ARTHUR L. FROTHING- 
HAM, Jun., Ph.D. With rr Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Max Miiller (F.). 


INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? Cr, 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays, 
8vo., 65. 6d. net. 
Vol. III. Essays on Language and 
Literature. Cr. 8vo.. 65. 6d. net. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk Lore. Crown 8vo., 85. 6d. net. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 325, 


8vo., 10s. 6d. 


With || 
Portrait and New Pretace by C. J. 


Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury | 


With Frontis- | 


Selected by | 


Johnson.—THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL: | 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of | 
By J. & J. H. JoHn= | 


Cr, 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works—continued. 


Milner. — Country PLEASURES: the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By GEORGE MILNER. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Morris (WILxLIAM). 


SIGNS OF CHANGE. Seven Lectures 


delivered on various Occasions, Post 
8vo., 45. 6d. 
Hopes AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 


Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, &c., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo., 45. 6d. 


Orchard.— THE ASTRONOMY OF 
‘MILTON’S PARADISE Lost’, By 
THOMAS N. ORCHARD, M.D., Member 
of the British Astronomical Association. 
With 13 Illustrations. 8vo., 155. 


Poore.—Essays ON RURAL HYGIENE. 
By GEORGE VIVIAN Poorg,. M.D., 
F.R.C.P. With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Proctor. — STRENGTH: How to get 
Strong and keep Strong, with Chapters 
on Rowing and Swimming, Fat, Age, 
and the Waist. By R. A. PROCTOR. 
With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 


Richardson.—NaTIONAL HEALTH. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B, By Sir B. W. 
RICHARDSON, M.D. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Rossetti.—A SHapow oF DANTE: be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World, and _ his Pilgrimage. By 
MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With 
Frontispiece by DANTE GABRIEL Ros- 
SETTI. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Solovyoff.—A MopDERN PRIESTESS OF 
Isis (MADAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society 
for Psychical Research from the Russian 
of VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOVYOFF, 
By WALTER Lear, Litt. D. With 
Appendices. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevens.—On THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Informa- 
tion regarding Freights, Charter-Parties, 
&c. By ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, 
Associate Member of the Institute of 
Naval Architects. 8vo. 215. 


West.—WILLs, AND How Not to 
MAKE THEM. With a Selection of 
Leading Cases. By B. B. WeEsT, Author 
of ‘Half-Hours with the Millionaires’. 
Fep. 8vo., 25. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Theological Works. 


* .* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see MESSRS. LONGMANS & Co.’s 
Special Catalogues. 


Balfour.—THE FOUNDATIONS OF BE- 
LIEF: being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon, 
ARTHURJ. BALFOUR,M.P. 8vo.,125. 6d. 


- Bird (RosertT). 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Jesus, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
Crown 8vo, 55. 


To be had also in Two Parts, 25. 6d. 


each. 
Part. I.—GALILEE AND THE LAKE OF 
GENNESARET. 


Part Il.—JERUSALEM AND THE PER/@A, 


Boyd (A. K.H.). ((A.K.H.B.’). 
OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAys: 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 


Boyd (A.K.H.). (‘A.K.H.B.’)—conz. 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A CITY 
PuLriT. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF A SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY 
City. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TRUTHS. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. each, 

PRESENT Day THOUGHTS. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

SEASIDE MuSsINGS. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

‘To MEET THE DaAy’ through the 
Christian Year ; being a Text of Scrip- 
ture, with an Original Meditation and 
a Short Selection in Verse for Every 
Day, Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. 


‘THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By Prof. 
CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Trans- 
lated by Mrs. COLYER FERGUSSON (nee 
Max MULLER. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


L ‘ 

Gibson.—THE ABBE DE LAMENNAIS 
AND THE LIBERAL CATHOLIC MOVE- 
MENT IN FRANCE, By the Hon. W. 


GIBSON. With Portrait. 8vo., 125. 6d. 
Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.). 
BIBLE Stupiges. Part I. The Pro- 


_ phecies of Balaam. 8vo., 10s. 6d. Part 
Il. The Book of Jonah. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT: 
with a new Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18s. Oradapted for the 

- General Reader. r2s. Vol. II. Exodus. 

~ xss. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 12s. Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 


I. 15s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 85. Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part 
II. x5s. Or adapted for the General 
Reader. 8s. 


Macdonald (GEORGE). 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 


THE MIRACLES OF OuR Lorp. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Martineau (JAMEs), 


‘Hours oF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS: Sermons. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d, each. 


ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LiFE. Discourses. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN RELIGION, 
8vo., 145. 


Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRESSES. 4 
Vols. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. each. I. 
Personal; Political. II. - Ecclesiastical ; 
Historical. III. Theological ; Philo- 
sophical. IV. Academical ; Religious. 


HOME PRAYERS, with Two Services for 
Public Worship. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Miscellaneous meio Works—continued. 
De La Saussaye.—A MANUAL OF| 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Max Miller (F.). 
HIBBERT LECTURES ON THE On 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, 
trated by the Religions of — 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. [ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Scrance 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered a 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. 135 6 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gi 
Lectures, delivered before the 
versity of Glasgow in 1888. “Cr 
ros. 6d. ies 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gi 
Lectures, delivered before the 
versity of Glasgow in 1890. Cr. 8v 
tos. 6d. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. TheC 
ford Lectures, delivered before 
University of Glasgow in 1891. oS 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


- THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELI- 
GION. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University ofGlasgow ints ) 
Cr. 8vo., Ios. 6d. ‘he 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. 8vo., ah 


Phillips.—THE TEACHING OF THE 
DAs, What Light does it Throw on th 
Origin and Development of Religion; 
ByMAURICE PHILLIPS, London Mission, 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s. iy 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 
By GEORGE J. ROMANES, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. a 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION Y 
Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revel: 
tion. 3vols. 8vo., 36s. 


REPLY (A)TO DR. LIGHTFOOT’ s Essays. ‘ 
By the Author of ‘Supernatural Re . 
ligion’. 8vo., 6s. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST: PETER 

a Study. By the Author of ‘ Super- 
natural Religion’. 8vo., 6s. 
Vivekananda.—Yoca PHILOSOPHY 
Lectures delivered in New York, Winte 
of 1895-6, by the Swami Vivekananda, 2 
on Raja Yoga; or, Conquering the 
Internal Nature ; also Patanjali’s Yoga 
Aphorisms, with Commentaries. cou 
8vo., 35. 6d. i 
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